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THE TURKISH REVOLUTION 
THREE points are especially interesting in connexion with the 
remarkable change which has taken place in the condition of the 
Ottoman Empire. Firstly, the unprecedented manner in which 
one of the most despotically governed countries in the world has 
| acquired freedom ; secondly, the prospects of a satisfactory working 
of the new order of things and its permanence—in other words, the 
prospects of real reformation which the transformation offers ; thirdly, 
_ the feelings with which the modified situation in which Turkey finds 
herself is viewed by her immediate neighbours and by the rest of the 
world. 

‘I propose to deal with these three points as comprehensively as is 
possible within the compass of a Review article. 

The re-establishment by Abd-ul-Hamid of the Constitution he had 
promulgated in 1876, and almost immediately afterwards suspended, 
came as a tremendous surprise to everybody, not excepting the chiefs 
of the Young Turkey party, who did not expect such a sudden fruition 
of their patriotic labours. Undoubtedly these labours have been very 
great during the last ten years or so, and marked by an ability and per- 
severance which reflect the greatest credit on the reorganiser of the 
party, Prince Sabah-ed-dine, own nephew of Abd-ul-Hamid, who, at 
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the early age of thirty, has gained undying glory as the prime agent 
in the destruction of one of the most infamous and yet most deeply- 
rooted political systems in the world. But the obstacles to success 
opposed by the ill-inspired genius of Abd-ul-Hamid, and the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of weaning the Turkish peasant, who forms the 
backbone of the Turkish Army, from his almost animal devotion to the 
Sultan-Caliph, were recognised to be of such magnitude by the party as 
to cause it to believe that at least. two or three years more would be 
necessary to bring about that general revolt of the troops upon which 
it had rightly centred its efforts and which, by depriving the Hamidian 
régime of its principal support, would bring it to the ground. What 
hastened the event is that the indescribably wretched condition which 
has been the lot of the Turkish soldier under the autocracy of Yildiz, 
and which none but men of his admirably patient and disciplined race 
would have endured so long, became at last intolerable to him when he 
was brought into contact with his fellow-subjects, most of them his 
co-religionists, of the Macedonian Gendarmerie, whose treatment, 
under European supervision, formed such a contrast to his own. The 
army concentrated in Macedonia, which represented four-fifths of 
the military establishment of Turkey, having revolted, the move- 
ment spread with lightning rapidity to the neighbouring troops in 
the Vilayet of Adrianople, and from them to those in the vicinity of 
Constantinople, because it arose from a reaction against unbearable 
sufferings common to all the soldiers of the Sultan, with the exception of 
those belonging to the pampered Guard, garrisoned around Yildiz_ 
itself, and also because, unlike former mutinies, the rebellion in Mace- 
donia broke out in the midst of a whole Army Corps simultaneously, 
and thus gave encouragement to other units and divisions to follow 
suit. 

The Young Turkey party had no anticipation of this happy pre- 
cipitation of events, due to unforeseen causes; but\no sooner ha 
the tendency manifested itself among the rank and file to take into 
its own hands the matter of the reformation of their lot—their object | 
was purely selfish in the beginning, and confined to the desire of| 
remedying military grievances only—than the party intervened | 
through the numerous officers affiliated to its cause, and, adjusting | 
the movement to its general purposes, gave it the significance of a} 
political rising, which led, in an extraordinarily short time, to the) 
attainment of its fundamental programme.\| Herein lies the great 
merit of Prince Sabah-ed-dine and his coadjutors. They were pre- 
pared for emergencies because they had patiently established a wide- 
spread connexion with the regimental officers of the Turkish Army, 
the great majority of whom had personal as well as patriotic motives 
for adhering to the Young Turkey creed, but who ran the greatest 
risks in joining the ranks of the party. In this way a military revolt 
was promptly transformed into a revolution: the first, be it noted, 
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which has taken place in the history of Turkey. It is a fact that, 80 
far, all dethronements and other forced political changes in the 
Ottoman Empire have been the result of conspiracies or revolts. It 
‘is a sign of the times that, whereas it has been impossible in the past 
to bring the Turkish masses into line against the throne, because to 
them it represented an intangible Idol, semi-religious, semi-political, 
they have been awakened by their sufferings into a notion of solidarity, 
the underlying element of which is a new-born spirit of criticism in 
regard to the Sultan-Caliph. The great difference between the 
Turkish upheaval of 1876 and the present one is that the former 
represented the ideas of a small group of enlightened patriots, whereas 
the latter is thoroughly national in character. 

The réle played by Abd-ul-Hamid in the drama which has just been 
enacted is intensely interesting to analyse. At first—that is, during 
two or three days—the crowned Machiavelli of modern times could 
not bring himself to believe that the system he had devised for pre- 
venting his subjects, and especially his troops, from combining against 
him in any but a sporadic and timid manner—that system which we 
cannot help admiring as a marvel of ingenuity, knowledge of human 
nature, and singleness of purpose—had failed to act after serving him 
so well for thirty-one years. When, however, with the quick per- 
ception which is one of the attributes of his extraordinary intellect, 
he realised that this was the case, and that resistance to the wishes 
of the nation was out of the question, he promptly adapted himself 
to the new situation and, shedding the despot, entered into the skin 
of a constitutional sovereign with a facility and good grace which 
came as a revelation even to those most intimately acquainted with 
him. It was an axiom with all students of Abd-ul-Hamid’s character 
that, rather than part with the omnipotence of despotism, which 
appeared to be as necessary an element of existence to him as the 
breath of his nostrils, he would confront a hundred deaths or put an end 
to his days with his own hands. Is he not authentically known to 
have said that, so long as he could remain the absolute master of 
his subjects, the Empire might shrink to the size of a single province ? 
And does not the whole history of his reign confirm this statement ? 
Does it not teach that his object has been to weaken the Empire 
systematically, methodically, unrelentingly, in order the better to 
dominate it, but nicely calculating withal his destructive action 
so as to prevent the fabric from collapsing entirely before his death, 
and thus have some territory, if only that single province of which 
we have just spoken, to dominate? Never in history has the motto 
of ‘ Apres moi le déluge’ been more thoroughly followed than by 
Abd-ul-Hamid as Sultan of Turkey. And yet that very man, when 
confronted by the inevitable in the shape of an unexpected revolution, 
bows to it, and says to his subjects: ‘I thoroughly identify myself 
with the change. My dearest wish is to preside over its successful 
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development.’ And he means what he says. Not that he would 
not take advantage of the smallest chance of recovering his lost 
power ; but, seeing none, and rightly so, for reasons which will presently 
appear, he has no alternative, since he has decided to remain on the: 
throne, but to play the part of constitutional sovereign as thoroughly 
as he has typified that of despot. It is indeed a wonder that, instead 
of abdicating or committing suicide—as one would have expected of a 
ruler who, having sacrificed everything to the possession of absolute 
power, and having enjoyed it in all its Oriental plenitude for thirty- 
one years, is suddenly deprived of it—he should bend himself to the 
tameness of limited monarchy. It is only another reason for admiring 
this prodigious man, in whom will-power is evidently the supreme 
quality among so many other remarkable attributes. But, it may be 
asked, what is it that has caused him to exercise his will-power in the 
direction he has adopted? No doubt the fact that, being no longer 
able to sacrifice the Empire to his misguided ambition, he has suddenly 
awakened to a sense of patriotism, and wishes to make amends to his 
country by serving it in the only capacity left to him, that of con- 
stitutional sovereign. Be that as it may, we need not hesitate to 
believe that the genius of Abd-ul-Hamid will act now as an invaluable 
aid to Turkey, as invaluable in the present as its ill-directed action 
in the past has been incalculably injurious to her. The writer is 
firmly convinced that, if only he live long enough, Abd-ul-Hamid is 
destined to become the best sovereign Turkey has ever had, after 
having certainly been the worst. None better than he, possessed 
as he is of an incomparable experience, a unique coup dail, and a 
deftness of touch that makes a very magician of him, could pilot the 
ship of State through the stormy seas of reform ; for stormy they will 
soon become, the present glad calm and sunshine being the result 
of temporary causes, as will be presently explained. Who knows 
but what Abd-ul-Hamid may yet wipe out the memory of the wrongs 
he has inflicted upon his country by services of equal magnitude ? 
Another very remarkable circumstance accompanying the Turkish 
Revolution, and which justifies the pretty name given to it by Hilmi 
Pasha, une évolution sans tache, is that it has given rise to no excesses 
on the part of the soldiery or the civilian population. The move- 
ment has been, so far, kept well in hand by the Young Turkey leaders, 
who have used their new-found power with a tact and moderation 
equal to the consummate skill and dogged perseverance which has 
led to the triumph of their programme. Only two cases of violence 
against the representatives of the former régime, of which the horrors 
were sufficient to justify the most terrible reprisals on the part of the 
population, have been recorded up to date. Fehim Pasha, perhaps 
the greatest villain of the infamous gang which served as an instru- 
ment for the execution of the now defunct policy of Yildiz, was lynched 
at Broussa by the mob, and another myrmidon of the palace, a notorious 
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spy, was badly beaten at Salonica. For the rest, arrest and imprison- 
ment have been the only forms of punishment to which recourse has 
been had. As for pillaging or even mafficking, there has been no 
instance of them. This constitutes the highest testimonial not only 
in favour of the leaders of the movement but of the Musulman popula- 
tion at large, and more especially the predominant Turkish element, 
which was credited in so many quarters with every instinct of brutality 
but has given the world, not excluding the West, which indulges in 
such complacent self-laudation, a lesson in self-restraint and generosity 
which should receive ample recognition from the detractors of the 
race, its English detractors especially, who have been loudest in their 
denunciations of the ‘ unspeakable Turk.’ It is only fair to add that 
it is in England also that Turkey has found her staunchest friends, 
and that they have always formed the majority of the population. 
“While it developed without displaying excesses of any kind, 
the Turkish Revolution has been marked by the fraternisation 
{of Musulmans and Christians, and of Christians among themselves, 
‘and, still more astonishing phenomenon, by the surrendering to 
} the Turkish authorities of the ‘Comitadji’ bands of Macedonia. 
But this fraternisation, so far as the majority of the Christians 
'is concerned, is attributable to no permanent feeling. Overjoyed 
_at the suppression of the tyranny which weighed so heavily on 
| them, the Christians, thinking for the moment of nothing else but 
of manifesting their wild delight, fell on the necks of their Musulman 
compatriots, who had already moved to meet them more than half way. 
The latter are certainly inspired by a sincere desire for permanent 
reconciliation. But it is just as certain that the former, or at least 
certain nationalities among them, will sooner or later, rather sooner 
than later, freeze into indifference and from indifference pass back 
to hostility. As for the ‘ Comitadjis,’ the latest news to hand is to 
the effect that they are already reverting to their former occupation. 
This brings me to the second point of my article, namely, the prospects 
of good working and durability of the new order of things in Turkey. 
/~ The Turks proper, the founders of the Ottoman Empire, of which 
‘they have always been and will continue to remain the axis, and 
| which is composed of nearly as many nationalities as the mosaic 
| of peoples governed by the Hapsburgs, are giving conclusive proofs 
of their sincere desire to weld the variegated and, so far, antagonistic 
| populations of Turkey into one whole, inspired by a feeling of common 
\ citizenship. This is natural. Chastened by a bitter experience, the 
urks have become fully aware that they can only keep together 
what remains of the inheritance of Osman, their inheritance, through 
the contentment of the races they have conquered. It is for this 
reason that the first care of the Young Turkey party in its hour of 
triumph has been to proclaim and emphasise what, du reste, constitutes 
one of the fundamental principles of the resuscitated Constitution of 
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Midhat Pasha, namely, the equality before the law, under the common 
name of Ottomans, of all the elements of the heterogerieous multitude 
which inhabits the Empire. The Turkish population (I am still 
speaking of the Turks proper) has cordially adhered to this notion of 
its leaders. Few incidents in history are more touching than the 
visit paid by a large assemblage of Turks to the Armenian cemetery 
in Constantinople in order to deposit floral tributes on the graves of 
the victims of the massacre of 1894 and to have prayers recited, by a 
priest of their own persuasion, over the butchered dead. Truly, the 
Turks have shown to extraordinary advantage during the present 
crisis. Not only have they displayed marked steadiness of demeanour 
in a situation which would have produced disorderly intoxication in 
most nations, but they have also acted like men of feeling and refine- 
ment, confirming the verdict of those who knew them best that they 
are ‘ the gentlemen of the East.’ And they have been well served by 
their instincts. For, if anything was calculated to placate the 
Armenians and throw them into the arms of the race from whose 
midst sprang their arch tormentor and which, though it did not lend 
itself to the execution of the sanguinary anti-Armenian policy of the 
Yildiz—it is the Kurds who are guilty of this revolting complacency—- 
yet has much with which to reproach itself in regard to them, it is 
this charmingly simple act of contrition and redemption. 

The Turks having offered moral reparation, in this and other grace- 
fully inspired forms, to the Armenians for past ill-treatment, and the 
latter having accepted it in the same spirit, while, on the other hand, 
the re-establishment of the Constitution of 1876 has been already 
accompanied by preliminary measures of reform and other circum- 
stances which make it imperative on every fair-minded person to give 
the ruling element in Turkey credit for the earnest desire and the 
ability to introduce competent government into the Empire—a point 
to which I will revert with greater wealth of argument at the end 
of this article, asking my readers to take it provisionally for granted 
that the Turks deserve the full confidence of the world in the new 
réle they have assumed—nothing stands in the way of a permanent 
political association of the two peoples. 

“There are Armenians but there is no Armenia. In none of the 
Turkish vilayets or Russian provinces included in the boundaries of 
the defunct Kingdom of Tigrane the Great do the Armenians form the 
majority. Even if they did and were well grouped geographically 
they could not dream of achieving absolute independence, counting, 
| as they do, less than 2,000,000, between two such powerful neighbours 
as Russia and Turkey. The Poles, who form a compact ethnic mass 
numbering 20,000,000, and who possess at least as much patriotism 
| and vitality, not to speak of civilisation, as the Armenians, have 
| renounced the idea, not, indeed, of regaining the unity of which the 
partition of their country has deprived them—that will come—but of 
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reconstituting an independent political entity. With the sense of 
realities they have developed in the school of adversity they have 
understood that, situated as they are numerically and geographically, 
the extreme form of self-government they can attain is that of 
autonomy as federal member of one of the two gigantic States between 
which and Austria their territory is divided, namely Russia, who 
offers them the advantage of reconciliation and union with a kindred 
race. Can the Armenians hope to do better than the Poles? As a 
matter of fact, only a small minority of the leaders of the race, which is 
sensible in the main, and has calmed down from the chimerical exalta- 
tion which possessed it at one time, as it possessed the Poles, have 
aspired for anything else but happy conditions of existence under 
Turkish rule. Excellent foundations for this exist in the very con- 
siderable autonomy which the Armenians as well as the other non- 
Musulman elements of the Empire already enjoy in a form which is 
remarkable in that it is racial, not territorial, and groups them into 
distinct units called Mullel (nations) under their religious chiefs— 
Patriarchs, Exarchs, Rabbis, etc. If, to the full exercise of this legally 
recognised privilege which, under the autocracy of Abd-ul-Hamid, 
received many checks, be added the benefits of a good imperial govern- 
ment, nothing will be wanting to make the lot of the Armenians, as a 
people, as satisfactory as it is materially possible for it to become. 
The guarantees provided for the accomplishment of these conditions 
by the new era which has dawned in the Ottoman Empire make it 
less desirable than ever for the Armenians to join their brethren under 
Russian rule—a third section of the race lives in Persia—which is 
the only other alternative to their aspirations. Maltreated they 
have been by the Turks, administratively and socially ; but with the 
adoption of a sincerely fraternal attitude towards them by the latter, 
and the memory of the political liberality which their conquerors have 
shown them, and which has allowed them to retain their national 
individuality and develop a considerable measure of civilisation, they 
cannot feel attracted to Russia, where, in addition to ill-treatment 
equal to that endured in Turkey, their compatriots have suffered and 
still suffer from legal disabilities, and are exposed to denationalisation. 
Indeed, what is more than likely to happen is that the Russian 
Armenians will emigrate en masse to Turkey, substituting for the re- 
ligious centre of Etchmiadzin, in the Caucasus, which has been for 
centuries the seat of the ‘Catholicos,’ the supreme pastor of the 
forcibly disrupted race, some locality on Ottoman territory equally 
enshrined in national traditions and legends. 
~ Té will be seen from what precedes that the Armenians are destined 
work in durable unison with the Turks in the remodelled Ottoman 
mpire. Their financial, commercial, and administrative aptitudes, 
which are of the highest order, will constitute a felicitous complement 
to the political and martial virtues which predominate in the Turks. 
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The co-operation of the two peoples will act as a conservative factor 
of great importance in the new situation. 

The Albanians and the Kurds, living respectively at the western 
and eastern extremities of the Empire, and whose case, as subjects 
of the Porte, presents singular points of resemblance in that they have 
both been allowed to preserve a feudal system of organisation, and to 
indulge their lawless and rapacious instincts at the expense of their 
Christian compatriots, while, at the same time, they are practically 
exempted from military service—the so-called ‘ Hamidic’ regiments of 
Kurdish cavalry are a voluntary militia which has sprung out of an 
understanding between Abd-ul-Hamid and the hereditary enemies of 
the Armenians, the better to enable the former to exercise their san- 
guinary hostility against the latter—have not the same reasons as the 
Armenians for rejoicing at the re-establishment of the Constitution. 
To them this great event means the loss of very substantial privileges. 
And, although the new régime will provide them with compensations 
in the shape of administrative benefits such as roads, education, and 
other characteristics of civilisation, in whose wake wealth will follow 
automatically and without violence, the more ignorant and thoughtless 
among them will not be in a position to appreciate them for some time 
to come, or, at all events, will consider that the enjoyment of lording it 
over others, pistol in hand, is far superior to that procured by progress 
and well-being under a system of equality with their former victims. 
But the Turkish soldier, disciplined, brave, and well armed, who has 
acted policeman throughout the Empire with such stolid devotion to 
an effete and wicked central government of which he has been one of 
the principal sufferers, will resume this duty with an increased vigour 
and goodwill inspired by the improved conditions of service under 
the colours, and will restore order in the disaffected provinces even 
quicker than when he was asked to do so before by the Sultan—which, 
in truth, was not often. Eventually both races will settle down con- 
tentedly to the modern conception of citizenship which the con- 
stitutional government of Turkey will set before them, backed by 
Mauser rifles and Krupp guns of the latest pattern. This will happen 
much sooner in the case of the Albanians, who, though wild and ignorant, 
are a highly intelligent race with traits of nobility in their character 
which are entirely lacking in their ‘ colleagues ’ on the other border of 
the Empire. The Shkipetars, as they call themselves, are destined, 
like the Armenians, to become a very valuable asset to the Empire 
whose councils have already benefited in the past, and will do so much 
more in the future, from their political genius—the famous Keuprullu 
dynasty of Grand-Vizirs was Albanian, as are so many of the Young 
Turks—and whose army will receive a considerable supplement of 
qualities from the dash and resourcefulness of these remarkable 
mountaineers whom ethnologists have been unable to classify any 
more than the Basques of the Pyrenees. As for any desire on their 
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part to unite with Greece, which fanciful and complacent theorists of 
that country attribute to them, the notion is simply grotesque. Even 
more grotesque is the supposition that they will care to pass under 
Austro-Hungarian or Italian rule, either of which will not be content 
to deprive them of their privileges, but will condemn them to a con- 
dition of political inferiority in the midst of the communities which 
constitute the monarchies governed respectively by the Houses of 
Hapsburg and Savoy. The position of their country in the new 
combination would be that of Bosnia-Herzegovina, a portion of 
Turkey, already occupied by Austria-Hungary, excellently admin- 
istered, no doubt, but kept in distinct subjection to the older political 


| 
| have derived genuine satisfaction from the change brought about 
| by the Young Turks. But how long will this feeling last? To live 
| free from degradation and outrage is necessarily the unique pre- 
occupation, for the present, of these races which, so far, have been the 
| victims not only of the maladministration of Constantinople, but also, 
and in later times especially, of the armed bands vomited by the 
| States formed around Macedonia by their emancipated congeners, 
These bands, of which Bulgaria was the first to conceive the notion, 
finding prompt imitators, or rather rivals, in Greece and Servia, have 
not been in the least concerned to ameliorate the lot of their unre- 
deemed brethren. Their only object has been either to bring back 
to the national fold what were, or what they considered to be, lost 
sheep, or to attract new ones from the neighbouring enclosures. In 
their struggles to attain this object against one another, with a view 
to the establishment of favourable statistics to their plans at the 
expense of the ‘Sick Man’ (what irony this name contains to-day !), 
they have had recourse to methods of such violence as must surely 
make the ‘Grand Old Man,’ who was such a staunch believer in the 
righteousness of all in Turkey except the ‘ Unspeakable Turk,” turn 
uneasily in his grave. The bestial intoxication caused to them by 
the fumes of the human blood they were spilling with such accom- 
paniment of cruelty, and of the innumerable villages they were reducing 
to cinders in the districts inhabited by their rivals, finally overcame 
all sense of the human in them, and being at the same time pressed 
by the want of funds, especially the Bulgar and Servian bands, which, 
unlike the Greek, lacked the patronage of wealthy merchant-princes, 
they actually resorted to methods of extortion against their own 
kith and kin, showing as much savagery in this pursuit as in their 
enterprises against their opponents. No wonder that the settled 
Greeks, Bulgars, and Servians of Macedonia—I have left out of con- 
sideration the Koutzo-Vlachs or trans-Balcanic Roumanians as too 
insignificant a factor—overtaxed by the Ottoman authorities who 
gave them absolutely nothing in exchange, terrorised each by the bands 
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of the two other sides, and even by those which had taken the field 
in the name of their own particular nationalism, celebrated the 
wonderful change, so full of promises of relief, which had taken place 
all of a sudden in the management of the Empire, by shouting ‘ hosanna’ 
and fraternising indiscriminately with one another and the Turks. 
Tt is less easy to explain why the bands surrendered to the authorities, 
since they were composed of maniacs exclusively intent upon ‘ pegging- 
out’ claims at any cost for their respective nationalities, an operation 
which the reformation of government in Turkey is scarcely calculated 
to facilitate. But a reaction is bound to set in at no remote period 
in the case of all these populations, as has already happened in the 
case of the ‘ Comitadjis.” Emancipated Greece, Bulgaria, and Servia 
will act as irresistible magnets upon them. Secretly they will cherish 
the hope and foster the chance of amalgamating with their independent 
brethren across the frontier. No improvement in their condition 
_ will destroy this ideal, temporarily thrust back into some obscure 
corner of their hearts. On the contrary, as their well-being grows 
under the new Turkish rule, their national aspirations will develop 
in strength and impatience. I am not criticising, je constate 
seulement. The whole range of history is there to prove that they 
will only be displaying a fundamental trait of human nature in 
going through this process. Unless the chemical composition of their 
blood is modified, thanks to the invention of some Turkish savant of 
the future, so as to transform them into a new species of humanity, 
they will sooner or later resume, with renewed vigour, their subversive 
designs against the Ottoman State. If, in conjunction with their 
elder and politically ‘settled’ brethren, they succeed in reconciling 
their antagonistic claims on the basis of some compromise, Turkey 
will have a great deal more to do than to govern well in order to 
retain Macedonia. However unlikely this contingency may appear 
in the present state of intense hatred which divides Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Servia, it is one which Turkey has to take into serious considera- 
tion. Caveant consules. It is really her weakness which has brought 
about the intransigeant attitude assumed towards one another by 
these pretenders to the Macedonian territory. Her restoration to health 
may, and, according to the writer, will, effect a reconciliation and 
entente between them which will also include restless Montenegro. 
Fortunately for Turkey, other Powers are interested in the main- 
tenance of the status quo. They may be relied upon to act as a counter- 
weight to a pan-Balcanic combination. 

On the whole, without ever becoming a source of strength to 
Turkey, the Christians inhabiting her European territory will not 
be in a position to imperil her integrity until—the time, just per- 
ceptible in the dim future, when Europe will enter into travail to 
bring forth a new system of political divisions based on the principle 
of pan-nationalist federations. 
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The Syrians, Arabs, and Egyptians wind up the list of races of 
importance which are included in Ottoman territory, and whose 
reaction to the touch of liberalism and its concomitant—reform—it 
is necessary to examine. Numerically they constitute an extremely 
important group—25,000,000 to 30,000,000—whose several sections, 
with the exception of 1,500,000 non-Musulman Syrians, profess the 
same religion as their conquerors, but whose tongue, racial charac- 
teristics, and civilisation, being radically different, place them in a 
separate category. The Arab expansion which followed upon the 
advent of Islamism united them, with many other peoples, into a 
gigantic State the memory of whose power and glories, aided by 
Turkish maladministration and decadence, has kept up in the breasts 
of its dethroned founders—I am speaking of the inhabitants of the 
Arabian peninsula, of which the Turks have subdued only a small 
fraction—a keen spirit of opposition to Ottoman rule and the firm 
hope of a restoration. The one thing this people have in common 
with the Turks—Islamism, which as a rule acts as such a powerful bond 
between its adherents—constitutes an additional source of division 
between them, because of what the Arabs consider as a usurpation 
by the dynasty of Osman of the supreme dignity of Islam, which, 
according to them, should by right have remained vested in one of the 
families descended from the Prophet—in other words, in their own 
race. 

So far as the writer knows, no news of joyous manifestations such 
as those which greeted the re-establishment of the Constitution in 
other parts of the Empire has reached the outer world from Arabia. 
If any celebrations have taken place it can only be in those parts of 
the peninsula which are really under Turkish rule, and where mal- 
administration has been even greater than in the less excentrically 
situated provinces of Turkey, and where, in consequence, the dawning 
era of reform must have come, in the first instance, as a welcome 
event to the inhabitants. But, as in the case of Macedonia, reaction 
is bound to follow, reaction inspired by the desire to see a unified 
Arabia under a national dynasty, wielding the supreme spiritual as 
well as temporal power, with, as a final goal, the re-inclusion in the 
sphere of its dominion of Syria and Egypt and—who knows ?—the rest 
of the Arabic-speaking lands. Fortunately for Turkey, there is no | 
feeling of solidarity between Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, notwithstanding 
the assertions to the contrary of the soi-disant ‘ party’ of Arab re- 
constitution whose manifestoes have constituted tissues of grandi- 
loquent nonsense. In fact, Syria never seriously contemplated the 
severance of her connexion with Turkey, from whom she only 
demanded good government. Being assured of obtaining this now, 
she may be expected to become one of the most loyal portions of the 
Empire. But the fact remains that Turkish Arabia is disaffected, 
and, notwithstanding the particularist tendencies of the Arab race, 
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will eventually aspire to reunion with independent Arabia, as prefer- 
able to association with an alien people. On the other hand, Egypt, 
which already enjoys considerable autonomy, and whose prosperity 
and political potentialities are rapidly increasing, will strive to throw 
off Turkish influence if it exceeds the form of nominal suzerainty. 
The solution of the Arab-Egyptian problem, the most serious which 
confronts Turkish statesmen, seems to lie in the creation, in the 
fulness of time, of a dual monarchy on the Austro-Hungarian model, 
one half of which, with Constantinople as centre, would be composed 
of the Turkish, Armenian, Albanian, Greek, Bulgarian, Servian, and 
Kurdish elements occupying that part of the Empire which spreads 
to the north and west of a straight line drawn from Aleppo to the 
Persian frontier passing through Mossoul ; and the other half of which, 
with Damascus as a centre, would comprise the Arabic-speaking peoples 
of the Empire, which, by reason of the very distinct geographical 
grouping of these peoples, could be organised on the federal system, 
so as to spare the susceptibilities of Egypt, who, besides autonomy, 
possesses a line of hereditary sovereigns of her own—the dynasty of 
Osman, still invested with the Khalifate, to remain the supreme and 
binding head of both portions. No insuperable difficulties lie ahead 
of Turkey in this direction either. 

; / Thus it will be seen that, so far as internal action is concerned, 
\ liberal Turkey need not view the future with diffidence. 

Some trouble there will probably be, at first, in Albania and 
Kurdistan, and later on the even course of the State may be con- 
siderably disturbed by Macedonian and Arabian intrigue. But, 
unless one or moreof the Great Powers of Europe intervene to favour 
the separatist tendencies of some elements of the Empire, the latter 
will easily survive any commotion that may arise in its midst. This 
leads me to the consideration of the third and last point of my article. 

If the Young Turkey party itself was unaware of the imminence 
of the upheaval which was to restore the Empire to liberty, it is not 
surprising that none of the European Governments should have had 
the faintest suspicion that Turkey was on the eve of the re-establish- 
_ ment of the Constitution of 1876. Indeed both in the official and private 

circles of Europe—we may say of the whole world including wide 
sections of the variegated Ottoman population itselfi—the past history 
of Turkey was interpreted to prove conclusively that, not only was 
there no prospect of a prompt reversal of the order of things created 
by Abdul Hamid, but that it would never come. As a consequence, 
the notion of the regeneration of the Empire was definitely relegated _ 
to the limbo of exploded theories. This being so, even such countries 
as Great Britain, France, and Italy, which had been such strong up- 
holders of the necessity of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, gradually readjusted their Near Eastern policy so as to make 
it fit in with the idea of the inevitable disruption, at some more or less 
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near period, of what had been one of the greatest States in the world. 
Naturally each of them had to consider in what measure it would 
take over from the dispossessed dynasty of Osman the duties and, 
let us add, the advantages of government in that part of the globe— 
one of the most disturbed politically but also one of the most favoured 
geographically and otherwise. Russia, who had always entertained © 
designs against Turkey, and even partially carried them out, was 
naturally engaged in the same pursuit. Germany, even if she had 
wanted to stand aloof, which was not the case, notwithstanding her 
rather puerile insistence to prove the contrary to a world which is not 
entirely composed of imbeciles, could not do otherwise but also form 
plans for her aggrandisement in the same direction. But the cake 
was most difficult to divide owing to the unevenness of its composition, 
the plums being more abundant in some parts than in others, and, also, 
owing to the specific and conflicting interests developed by the Great 
Powers in their relations with Turkey. Hence the common desire, 
in order to avoid a general conflagration, to bolster up the apparently 
tottering fabric as long as it was humanly possible to do so. For the 
rest it was to be @ la griice de Dieu. This is the explanation of the 
reassertion by Sir E. Grey, when launching the British project of 
reforms for Macedonia, of the principle of the integrity of Turkey. 
A pious falsehood, nothing more. But the reputedly impossible 
has taken place. In a trice, and as if by some conjurer’s trick, Turkey 
has reverted from the despotic to the constitutional form of govern- 
ment, adding to the astonishment of the world by the bloodless and 
orderly as well as eminently businesslike fashion in which she has gone 
so far through this revolutionary process—the most radical the world 
has ever witnessed. Having rubbed their eyes and convinced them- 
selves that this was not a dream but a tangible reality, the Great 
Powers find themselves obliged to reconsider their position in regard 
to Turkey from the standpoint of what necessarily appears to them 
to be, by reason of the extraordinarily promising circumstances of 
the case, much more than a bare possibility of regeneration for the 
Empire. 

The change must have undoubtedly come as a violent shock to 
Russia, the only Power entertaining resolute and deep-laid plans for 
the further appropriation of Turkish territory. All the more must this 
have been so, as the only two other avenues to the temperate seas 
offered to her, besides that leading through Turkey, have been both 
barred, by Japan and Great Britain respectively. But she has just 
emerged from an exhausting and unsuccessful struggle with the 
former of these States, followed by an internal convulsion which has 
considerably aggravated the paralysing effects of her Manchurian 
adventure. She is not in a position to interfere with the develop- 
ment of Turkish reform. Making, in public, a virtue of necessity, 
but, no doubt, secretly cursing her helplessness which is completed by 
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the fact that she contains in her midst a body of 20,000,000 extremely 
progressive Musulmans, mostly of Turkish origin, and thus doubly 
hypnotised by Constantinople, she has declared that she will follow 
with sympathetic attention Turkey’s steps in the path of Liberalism, 
hoping that they may lead her to the enjoyment of order and progress. 
Indeed it would appear that, if the Government of the Tsar is not sincere 
in the expression of its good wishes, his Majesty has been personally 
so impressed by the decisive advance Turkey has made in the direction 
of freedom that he has decided to add considerably, at the reopening 
of the Douma, to the concessions he has already made to his subjects. 
Strange irony of fate, that Russia should take lessons from Turkey ! 


c~—~Germany most certainly views the new situation in the Ottoman 


Empire with an equally painful surprise. She professes to be delighted, 
but we have no more reason to believe her declarations than those of 


| Russia. The clumsy attempt she has made to prove, after the event, 


that she had exerted herself to check the Sultan’s despotism : namely, 


| the reiterated statement made through her semi-official press that it 
was at her request that the notorious Fehim Pasha—already mentioned 
' as having been gathered to his fathers by the expeditious process of 


lynching—was exiled to Broussa, can be only met by a smile. Yes, 
she demanded and obtained the dismissal and banishment from Con- 


| stantinople of the former Ser Hafiyé (Chief Spy, the official title borne 
| in the good old time by the head of the Sultan’s political police), but 


it was by no means out of regard for the interests of Turkey. It was 
simply because the egregious villain who was acting the part of sub- 


| tyrant to his Imperial Majesty had ostentatiously violated the capitula- 


tions at the expense of the Vaterland in connexion with a German 


| vessel arrived at Constantinople and suspected, wrongly as it happened, 
| of carrying a cargo of dynamite. 


But, on the face of it, how could Germany have possibly acquired 
the preponderating influence she has been enjoying at Constantinople 
for the last twenty years, except by flattering the instincts of a sovereign 
who had gathered in his hands all the threads of the national exist- 
ence, and was, above all, a despot? And how, having acquired this 
preponderating influence, which Great Britain lost precisely because she 
had permitted herself to remonstrate with Abd-ul-Hamid on the 
subject of his arbitrary and retrograde policy, could Germany have 
put it to the extremely profitable use which shows so conspicuously 
in the importent concessions of various sorts granted to her by the 
Turkish Government, except by favouring a system which relegated 
the interest of the Ottoman State to the distant background ? 
Under the circumstances it is a delectable joke to hear her affirm 
that she is right well pleased with the change which has taken place 
in the Ottoman Empire. No, she is not pleased, since the prompt 
introduction, as a result of the Revolution, of a scientific conception 
of government in Turkey has already made her lose the monopoly she 
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practically enjoyed of industrial and political concessions in that 
country, among the latter figuring the right to plant agricultural 
colonies of Germans all over Anatolia and Syria so as to be on a par 
with the other Powers in the matter of claims at the moment of the 
‘ partition.’ 

But she cannot fail to realise that the old régime under which she 
exploited Turkey is dead. Not being one of the Empire’s neighbours, 
she cannot interpose herself bodily between the country and regenera- 
tion as Russia might and probably would have done if she were not a 
tottering convalescent. Nothing remains for her to do but to resign 
herself to the inevitable and make the best of it. Gone are the hopes 
of luscious Asiatic possessions to be added to her imperial domain ! 
Gone the prospect of further railway concessions on the kilometric 
guarantee system! But, if she will allow reason to overcome 
Teutonic pride, she may console herself with the reflection that, in the 
light of what is going on in the world, expansion at the expense of alien 
races, unless they be of the thoroughly negro type, is an enterprise to 
be avoided even by her, the ‘Salt of the Earth.’ Without being 
paradoxical, one may say that the Powers without possessions are 
better off than those which are provided with them. Colonies in the 
English sense of the word are the only form of territorial development 
worth practising, and there is no room left in the world for such national 
‘ projections.’ Again, Germany may dwell with a certain amount of 
consolation on the thought that, even after the Revolution, she may 
aspire to an honest share in the profits of developing the new-found 
Ottoman Empire. The Turks are not a vindictive people. 

pg eg has undoubtedly taken a favourable view of the 
situation. True, she has coveted Salonica, the pearl of the Aegean ports, 
- | for a long time, and no doubt its possession with that of the interven- 
| ing territory would benefit, her economically in a very considerable 
| measure. But what originally awakened her ambition in this con- 
| nexion, or rather that of the ruling German and Magyar elements in 
her midst, was the necessity to act as an obstacle to the expansion of 
| Bulgaria in the same direction. This was so because she cannot 
| tolerate the formation of a big independent Slav State at her southern 
doors—a gigantic one surrounding her already to the north and east— 
being herself largely composed of Slav provinces with separatist 
tendencies. Unwieldy as she already felt herself to be, and top-heavy 
with Slavism, it was not without misgivings that she shaped her policy, 
under pressure of the Bulgarian danger, with a view to the further 
addition of a predominantly Slav territory of Turkey to the congeries 
of nations of which she is composed. If the Turks are to remain in 
solid possession of the disputed country—why, the problem is solved 
entirely to her advantage. It is also true that regenerated Turkey 
will eventually claim back Bosnia-Herzegovina ; but it will appear 
from what has just been said of the situation of the dual monarchy 
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that she can easily consent to the restoration of this province, du reste 
only ‘ occupied’ by her, to its rightful owner. It will reduce the 
proportion of Slavs in her midst, the particular group inhabiting 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, and of which the majority are strongly in favour 
of reincorporation with Turkey, having been brought under Austro- 
Hungarian rule purely and simply with a view on the part of Vienna 
and Budapest to counteracting the successes gained by Russia in the 
Balkans as a result of her victorious campaign against the Turks in 
1877-78. The necessity for such special measures on the part of 
Austria-Hungary disappears with the regeneration of Turkey. It 
should be added that this regeneration will provide the dual monarchy 
with immense opportunities for increasing her trade and industry, 
greater by far than those that would accrue to her by the annexation 
of Macedonia. 

———“Ttaly may shed a tear over her lost illusions in connexion with 
Tripoli. But like Germany she could not hope to acquire a permanent 
footing in Turkey. What would have been the use of going to Tripoli 
if fifty or sixty or seventy years later she was to be pitched into the 
sea by the Arabs? Her opportunities of expansion lie to the north. 
On the other hand, like Austria-Hungary she will benefit enormously 
from the economic point of view by the entrance of Turkey into the 
paths of progress. It will not take her long to realise that she is 
entirely a gainer by the change which has occurred in the condition 
of that country. The Ottoman Empire may expect to receive her 
loyal support in its new career. 

rance may be trusted to applaud unreservedly. The principles of 
1789 of which she is rightly proud have triumphed in yet another 
country, and if only for this reason liberal Turkey is assured of French 
sympathy and help. But there are many others, the principal of which 
is that she will derive considerable material profit, as great even as 
that which will accrue to Austria-Hungary and Italy, from the re- 
organisation of the Empire on modern principles. With the restoration 
of the ‘Sick Man’ to health her ambitions at his expense, born of 
the necessity not to be distanced by the other Powers, fall to the 
ground. Being one of the ‘filles intellectuelles’ of France, Turkey 
is already arranging to place herself under the further tuition of the 
illustrious Gaul. The greatest cordiality and mutual goodwill will 
mark the relations of the two Powers in the future. 

I now come to the position created for Great Britain by the new 
turn of affairs in Turkey. The change has been received with every 
sign of satisfaction in the United Kingdom and the wish has been ex- 
pressed on all sides that it may be durable. | There is no reason what-/ 
ever for doubting the sincerity of this attitude. Like France, Great 
Britain can only be pleased at the extension, to a country whose last 
chance of salvation is to be found in it, of a form of government of 
which she herself offers the best and oldest pattern, though the French 
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Revolution may have produced more stirring effects in the world 
than the gradual development of her own Constitution. And that 
she desires the salvation of that country is perfectly clear from the 
fact that, having attained her full imperial development, her one 
pre-occupation is to avoid war in order not to be diverted from the 
settlement of her internal problems. Now the misgovernment of 
Turkey has been one of the greatest sources of danger to the peace of 
Europe. It has also meant the gradual ruin and closing up to the 
industry and commerce of Great Britain—her principal sources of 
sustenance—of one of the fairest portions of the globe. But, it may 
be objected, the regeneration of Turkey will bring to the fore the 
Egyptian question. Quite so. It will bring it to the fore and lead 
to a solution which will rid Great Britain of an incubus. Having to 
admit, as all Englishmen must, that the United Kingdom cannot, 
by reason of what it owes to itself, oppose, in any case, the efforts of 
Turkey to establish order, security, and justice in her midst, English- 
men will also have to look squarely in the face the consequences of 
this attitude, namely, the transformation of the Ottoman Empire 
at no remote period into a Power so formidable as to make it im- 
possible for their country to refuse to evacuate Egypt if that Power 
insists upon it. So that Egypt will have to go, because inevitably 
Turkey will demand it. Will this be a loss? Will it be a humilia- 
tion? Neither. Great Britain entered Egypt for the purpose she 
declared : the restoration of order in the country. Having attained 
this object she loyally opened negotiations with Turkey for her with- 
drawal. At the last moment the Sultan, indoctrinated by France 
and Russia, refused to sign the Convention which was to regulate this 
operation. Great Britain stayed on, and, falling in love with the 
good work she was doing in the country, decided not to retire until 
she could be sure that the edifice of reform she had raised was 
sufficiently advanced and consolidated not to require her further 
supervision. In the interval she realised the advantage of being in 
possession of the Suez Canal, and this undoubtedly added to her 
reluctance to leave. But the guardianship of the Canal is important 
to her only on account of India. Now, the evacuation of Egypt would 
form automatically the basis of an alliance between Great Britain 
and the Ottoman Empire, which would place the Canal in safe hands, 
the hands of her new ally, and contribute a further element to the 
security of British tenure in semi-Musulman India by creating a strong 
link between the Khalif, grown enormously in prestige and authority 
in the world of Islam as the head of a reformed and powerful Turkey, 
and the King-Emperor. As for the welfare of the Egyptians and the 
protection due to European interests in the valley of the Nile, both 
will be sufficiently guaranteed by the substitution of Turkish for 
British tutelage, in a form which can be easily devised to give satis- 
faction to both parties, and which might, for instance, and probably 
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would, include the maintenance of a number of British experts in the 
Sultan’s name. Great Britain, having repeatedly declared that she 
is only in temporary occupation, could retire without incurring the 
slightest loss of prestige. 

This is a question which Englishmen cannot afford to examine 
from any but a purely practical point of view. Sentiment must not 


- intervene. If England has no interest in prolonging her stay in the 


valley of the Nile—if, on the other hand, she can feel sure that it will 
not constitute a dereliction of duty to Egypt and Europe to retire in 
favour of Turkey—why linger on, with the certainty that, whatever 
attitude the suzerain Power may adopt, the Egyptians themselves 
will be in a position to dislodge her some day, thanks precisely to the 
progress the country is making under her rule? In the present cir- 
cumstances, her réle in Egypt is artificial, false, and undignified. 
It complicates considerably her natural destinies, whose definite settle- 
ment is a formidable problem in any case. The Turkish Revolution 
offers her the opportunity of an honourable exit. If she was ready 
to sign a Convention with the despotic and retrograde Turkey of 
1889 for the evacuation of Egypt, what is there to prevent her from 
entering into a compact for the same purpose with the constitutional 
and progressive Turkey of to-day? Both in the interests of Great 
Britain and Egypt, the writer has been so far a strong upholder of 
the maintenance of the occupation. But the Turkish revolution has 
completely changed the situation. Great Britain will gain, Egypt 
will not lose, by the evacuation. At the same time, a legal situation 
will be substituted for a forced one, the consequence of which will be 
to clear considerably the political and diplomatic atmosphere in 
which Great Britain is enveloped and to strengthen her hands internally 
and externally. I need not labour the point. All thoughtful English- 
men outside of Egypt herself, where an independent view of the 
situation cannot be expected to be taken, will recognise that in 
what I have just written I have provided them with a serious subject 
for meditation, if nothing more. 

Two of the Great Powers of Europe not being in a position to 
hinder the.reformation of Turkey, and the four others having every 
reason to favour the process, the secret feelings of consternation and 


rage with which Montenegro, Servia, Greece, and especially Bulgaria, 


must have certainly received the news of the Turkish Revolution, for 
reasons which have been already explained, lose much of their import- 


ance. Vigilance and caution Turkey must exercise in the accomplish- 
‘ment of her new journey; but, on the whole, the road is free from 


: pitfalls. 

Before finishing, I must, as announced, justify the assumption 
which threads the whole of my argument and which to many people 
may appear based on excessive optimism—namely, that the Turkish 
Revolution is not a superficial phenomenon, and that the Turks possess 
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the requisite qualities for turning it to the real and lasting advantage 
of the Empire. 

For thirty-one years Abd-ul-Hamid has been assiduously occupied 
in poisoning the Turkish race, the ruling element of the Empire, so as 
to dispose of it at will. The process seemed to make terrific progress. 
In the opinion of most people, and the writer owns to having been one 
of the number, the crowned conspirator of Yildiz had succeeded in 
gangrening the whole mass of his congeners. It looked so. But it 
was not the case, and, on reflection, it will be found that it could not 
be. To transform the character of a body of 15,000,000 men having 
secular traditions to fall back upon is beyond the power of any human 
being, however great his genius for good or for evil. What Abd-ul- 
Hamid did accomplish was to increase enormously among the educated 
classes of his people the tendency to subordinate public to private 
interest which has been such a marked characteristic of their history 
for the last two centuries or more. But, in proportion as through 
this process he reduced them to the condition of servile instruments 
of his will, he raised their pride and patriotism in regard to the 
outer world so as to have a complementary national chord to play 
upon. Now, public corruption can benefit only a limited number of 
members of a State community—less and less each year with the 
reduction of revenues brought about by that very corruption. In 
course of time, when the spies of Abd-ul-Hamid and the other creatures 
of his policy numbered not hundreds but thousands, the share of each 
in the imperial munificence and the spoils of the Empire decreased, 
and finally the vast majority of this army of evil found itself similarly 
situated to the honourably disposed among the nation, that is to say, 
badly and irregularly paid and enjoying as little liberty and peace 
as the others, the suspicions of the master weighing upon all indis- 
criminately. What had those gained who had sold their souls to 
Abd-ul-Hamid ? With the exception of an infinitesimal minority, 
which succeeded in accumulating wealth, nothing. On the other 
hand, Turkish patriotism and pride, purposely exasperated by Abd- 
ul-Hamid, opened its eyes and realised that he was the prime cause 
of the humiliations heaped upon the Empire. A reaction set in 
which considerably purified and chastened Turkish officialdom in 
thought and intention, if not in action, which was impossible because 
one must live. This process has been going on for at least ten years, 
and has developed a tremendous yearning for reform among all ranks. 
At the same time the admirable qualities of the Turkish masses which 
Abd-ul-Hamid could not reach have remained untouched, while a 
true appreciation of what constituted the source of their misfortunes 
succeeded their former blindness. These circumstances are sufficient 
guarantees of the depth of feeling which has produced the Revolution. 
As to the ability of the Turks to utilise it for the real and permanent 
good of the Empire, I would point out that they are an extremely 
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intelligent and well-poised race, whose long imperial career further 
prepares them for the work of reform. They have given a very 
substantial promise of this in the extremely practical and sound way 
in which they have started operations. Abd-ul-Hamid, whose very 
genius has been his undoing as autocrat, realises this better than 
anybody else. Hence the certainty that he does not entertain plans for 
~ the restoration of his power, and the advantage for the country of 
maintaining him in his new capacity, from which it may expect great 
benefits. 

These are the reasons for my optimism concerning the Turkish 
Revolution. Of course, time has to prove that I am right before 
the consequences I have announced, and especially those concerning 
Egypt, take place. 

Long live Turkey ! 

ALFRED DE BILInskKI 
(late Turkish Chargé @ Affaires in Washington). 





A NOVEL PHASE OF THE EASTERN 
QUESTION 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT FOR EGYPT 


I HAVE no special knowledge of the origin of the coup d état by 
which Abdul Hamid is endeavouring to disarm the mutiny of the 
Turkish troops in Macedonia ; I can therefore express no trustworthy 
opinion as to its chances of success or failure. In common with all 
persons who have any knowledge of the Eastern Question I entertain 
the gravest doubts as to the good faith of the reigning Sultan. I have 
little or no confidence in a constitutional government established by 
a military revolt. I am by no means certain how far the Turkish 
troops share the political aspirations of the ‘ Young Turkey ’ party. 
I labour under the impression that if the Sultan can find means to 
pay the overdue wages of the Turkish garrisons in Macedonia and to 
promote the leaders of the insurrection to high rank or to lucrative 
positions, a reconciliation might easily be effected between the Com- 
mander of the Faithful and the insurgents, which might prove fatal to 
the agitation for constitutional government. I can see no reason to 
assume that the leading Continental Powers are prepared to welcome 
the conversion of the Ottoman Empire from an absolute auto- 
cracy into a constitutional Monarchy subject to the authority of an 
independent National Parliament. All I can assert with any certainty 
is that such a conversion would, if successful, dispel the hopes enter- 
tained by the States of the Balkan Peninsula, if not of the great Slav 
Empire of the North, and would therefore meet with their active, 
if not their avowed, opposition. Under these circumstances I hold 
that any attempt to unravel the entangled web of the Eastern Question, 
as complicated by the recent appearance of the Sultan in the character 
of a champion of constitutional government, is for the present futile. 
My object in this article is to point out how the Sultan’s coup d état 
is calculated to create serious embarrassment for England in Egypt. 
I suppose very few of my readers are aware that in the last days of 
July London was visited by a deputation consisting of half a dozen 
members of the Legislative Assembly of Egypt, who are supposed to 
share the views of the Nationalist party. How far they had any 
3738 
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direct mandate to represent either the so-called Egyptian Parliament 
or the party, I have no means of ascertaining. The Legislative 
Assembly of Egypt, which, on the lucus a non lucendo principle, has 
no power to legislate, is so anomalous and inchoate a body that it is 
very difficult to say whether it is in a, position to authorise any 
“ deputation to speak on its behalf or in its name. The Nationalist 
party was so disorganised by the death of Kamil Pasha, that it has 
only recently formed a definite programme of its own. Shortly after 
their arrival in London in the latter part of last month they were 
received by Sir Edward Grey, who, it is needless to say, listened 
most courteously to their demand for an early recognition of the 
alleged right of Egypt to some form of constitutional government 
under the British occupation. As usual the demand was met, if I am 
rightly informed, by the answer that though his Majesty’s Ministers 
might admit, as a matter of principle, the desirability of the Nationalist 
demand, they could hold out no hope of its immediate or even of its 
early application in practice. 

After this reply—which was identical with the language employed 
repeatedly by the British Agency in Egypt on similar occasions 
though more sympathetic in its terms—the delegates of the Reform 
party in Egypt had discharged their duty, and had no reason to pro- 
long their sojourn in London. They had, however, arranged before- 
hand to give a dinner to friends and acquaintances interested in 
Egyptian affairs, and amongst others they sent an invitation to the 
present writer. I had always accepted invitations of a like kind in 
Cairo accompanied by a proviso that my presence on these occasions 
was not to be interpreted as expressing my approval of any resolutions 
that might be passed at these demonstrations, and I saw no reason 
why I should make an exception in London. I trust my hosts will 
not deem me uncourteous if I express an opinion that in London, as in 
Cairo, the Reform party in Egypt have not mastered the rudiments 
of political agitation. From what I could learn they had barely 
advertised their proposed demonstration. They had made little or no 
arrangements for having reporters present : they had not secured the 
attendance of many men of note in London, whose names would have 
attracted general attention both in our own country and in theirs. 
Mr. Robertson, M.P. for Tyneside, acted as Chairman, and expressed 
his general agreement with the views of the Nationalist party. These 
views were expounded at considerable length by one of the Young 
Egypt delegates, but as his knowledge either of English or French was 
apparently limited, and as he had great difficulty in making himself 
audible, the programme of the meeting was not very intelligible to the 
general body of the audience. No printed prospectuses had been 
prepared, and the only notices of the demonstration in the London 
press were confined to a few brief paragraphs inserted in papers 
not enjoying any large authority or circulation. To speak the 
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plain truth, the demonstration at the Métropole Hotel in favour of 
some parliamentary control of their own affairs being granted to the 
Egyptians under the British occupation would have been a failure but 
for an unexpected stroke of good fortune. 

The Métropole Anglo-Egyptian banquet was fixed for Tuesday 
evening, the 28th of July. On the previous morning, not only England 
but all Europe was startled by the news that Abdul Hamid, terrified 
by the mutiny of the Turkish troops in Macedonia, had re-established 
parliamentary government throughout the Ottoman Empire just as it 
had existed in the days of Midhat Pasha. However sceptical other 
European nations might be as to the genuineness of the Sultan’s 
conversion, England was bound by her past record to welcome the 
resuscitation of a constitutional Turkey, not only as a gain to the 
Ottoman Empire, but as a boon to humanity in general and to the 
followers of the Prophet in particular. The intelligence in question 
had only become known in London a few hours before the meeting 
convoked at the Métropole, and this incident resuscitated the hopes 
of the delegates. 

I confess that the exultation of my Egyptian friends on learning 
the Sultan’s coup d'état at Constantinople seemed to be not un- 
reasonable. Unfortunately, the British. Government, acting as I 
believe mainly on the advice of our late Consul-General, had per- 
sistently upheld the theory that her military occupation had, as its 
leading motive, the welfare of Egypt, and had contended that her 
object in continuing this occupation was to promote the prosperity 
and the development of Egypt and thereby to reconcile her to the 
temporary loss of her national independence. Up to the present 
moment this contention, though unsound as I hold, was in itself 
logically tenable. It might fairly be argued that if we had evacuated 
Egypt, which though a very rich country is singularly weak for purposes 
of self-defence, she must inevitably have fallen under the domination of 
some other European Power acting in all probability in the name of 
Turkey as her recognised suzerain. I do not dispute for one moment 
that the suzerainty of Turkey would in such a case have been more 
detrimental to Egyptian interests, both economically and politically, 
than the unavowed protectorate of England. It might therefore be 
fairly argued that if the continuance of our protectorate was the only 
alternative to the restoration of Turkish supremacy, and if, in our 
opinion our protectorate was inconsistent with Egypt being granted 
any kind of national independence, England might have been justified 
in administering the Nile Land autocratically under the control of 
British officials who received their instructions simply and solely 
from the British Agency, or in plainer words, from our own distinguished 
Pro-Consul. 

On the day before the banquet it was learnt that the Sultan of 
Turkey had suddenly agreed to forfeit the autocratic authority he 
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had exercised for upwards of thirty years and to accept the position 
of a constitutional Sovereign subject to the control of an elected 
Parliament. It was learnt also that the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople had proceeded to Yildiz Kiosk to congratulate Abdul 
Hamid on his grant of constitutional government to his subjects, and 
thereby presumably committed the British Government to the approval 
of the establishment of Parliamentary institutions throughout Turkey, 
not only in her European provinces, but in the whole of her Empire. 
Technically speaking it may be argued that Egypt is not an 
integral portion of the Ottoman Empire. Under the agreement con- 
cluded in 1840 between Mehemet Ali and the then reigning Sultan, 
Egypt was granted internal independence under the hereditary Vice- 
Royalty of Mehemet Ali and his descendants subject to the payment of 
an annual tribute to Turkey. Since the compact thus arranged 
between the suzerain and the vassal State its validity has never been 
disputed by any Continental Power. On the contrary England always 
has invariably supported the claims of the Sultan of Turkey as the 
overlord of Egypt. “Even when England and France decided on 
the deposition of Ismail Pasha it was England who insisted upon the 
decree, calling on Ismail Pasha to abdicate his throne, being issued 
by the Sultan. England again supported the demand of Turkey for 
an increase of the enormous tribute paid by Egypt to the Porte and its 
hypothecation to the payment of the Turkish defence loan raised in 
London and Paris. I do not think myself England is to blame for 
the constant support’ she gave to Turkey up to the date of the Treaty 
of San Stefano. All I would say is that she is not in a position to 
deny that the Sultan still exercises and has a right to exercise an 
ill-defined but yet a supreme authority over the Egyptian Pashalik. 
If this is so, our Government would be placed in a position of 
extreme difficulty, supposing the Sultan were to contend that the 
Constitution he has granted to the whole of his Empire extends or 
should extend to his Egyptian provinces. 
| - To all men of ordinary intelligence it must seem obvious that the 
experiment now being tried in Turkey is apparently conducted under 
far less favourable conditions than would be the case if it were to be 
carried out in Egypt. The Turks, as I have insisted from the days 
of the Bulgarian outrages, are a brave, honest people, kindly natured 
when left to themselves, but brutally cruel when their religious or racial 
passions are aroused. Treat the Turk fairly, and he will treat you 
fairly in return. With all my liking for the Egyptians, I could not 
honestly say that they possess the same qualities as the Turks. They 
have never been a warlike race. For countless generations they have 
been a servile race. Under Persian, Greek, Roman, Arabian, French, 
and Turkish dynasties they have always obeyed the ‘ powers that be.’ 
They have never stood up against their oppressors except in the rare 
cases when their rulers were, or were believed to be, hostile to their 
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creed as followers of the Prophet. Even their fanaticism, such as it 
is, is mild in comparison with that of the born Turk. The Arabi 
insurrection is the only serious instance of any popular uprising of the 
Egyptian nation, and that insurrection collapsed hopelessly, partly 
because its leaders lacked the courage to lead an insurrection and 
still more because the insurgents had no stomach for fighting. Eng- 
land has now ruled Egypt for well nigh a quarter of a century under 
a régime which seemed purposely adapted to render the administration 
of the country by foreign and alien rulers distasteful to the Egyptian 
population. Yet throughout this period there has been no single 
attempt to protest against the British occupation of Egypt, unless 
we take the riots of Alexandria and the Denshawi massacre as serious 
demonstrations of popular hostility to the continuance of our British 
occupation. I do not say the Egyptians have had no cause of com- 
plaint. On the contrary, they have serious ground for objecting to 
the policy under which Egypt has been administered from 1885 up to 
the present day. But I do say without fear of contradiction that so 
long as a British garrison continues encamped in the citadel of Cairo 
any idea of the garrison being dislodged by a popular indigenous rising 
is absolutely fatuous. If England decided to-morrow to declare a 
protectorate over Egypt, to issue a brand-new Constitution, or to intro- 
duce any reforms which did not overtly interfere with the creed of 
Islam, her policy would be accepted without any attempt on the part 
of the Egyptian nation to expel the British garrison from Egypt or even 
from the citadel. The Egyptians in their own way are a very prudent 
people, and, as long as the British troops remain in force, we have no 
need to fear any active opposition on the part of the Egyptian populace. 

I deem it well to make this point clear, as I am anxious there should 
be no doubt as to our military occupation being endangered or even 
impaired by any concessions I may think it expedient to make to the 
popular demand in Egypt for some kind of parliamentary government. 
In order to make my position clear it may be well to explain that the 
Nationalist party is divided into two distinct and, to some extent, 
discordant sections. The first and oldest is that of Ali Pasha Youssouf, 
the founder, proprietor, and editor of Hl Moyad, or in English The 
World. The Pasha isa man of large fortune and deserves the credit 
of having been the first to recognise how the virtual abolition of the 
censorship over the native press in Egypt might be worked to the 
advantage of the Nationalist movement. 

Some three years ago, in a conversation with Lord Cromer at Cairo, 
I ventured to point out that the unrestricted licence accorded to the 
native press might easily prove a source of danger. I was told in 
reply that, after careful consideration, his lordship had come to the 
conclusion that the advantages of leaving the native papers to say 
what they liked, without fear of interference on the part of the British 
authorities, largely outweighed its obvious disadvantages. In his 
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opinion a free press afforded a sort of safety-valve against popular 
discontent, as any malcontents with our British administration would 
be satisfied when they had been allowed to blow off their steam. 
I do not say that these were the exact phrases employed by his lordship, 
but I am certain the above was their purport. In substance Lord 
Cromer identified himself with the policy towards the native press 
adopted by the Government of India. I must admit also in common 
fairness that a priori it seemed improbable a native press could ever 
exercise a dominant influence in Egypt. In a country where according 
to official calculations only one in a hundred natives can either read or 
write, and where the means for circulating newspapers anywhere except 
between the capital and the large towns are extremely costly and tardy, 
it was difficult to suppose the press could exercise any serious influence 
over the great mass of the population. My friend Ali Youssouf 
understood his countrymen far better than the British Agency. He 
realised the innate love of his fellow-countrymen for gossip of all kinds, 
especially when that gossip flatters their personal vanity and their 
natural hostility to foreign rule as conducted according to British 
administrative ideas. He was doubtless alive to the fact that in any 
Egyptian village, however small, there would be found one or more 
story-tellers able to read Arabic, and that on Fridays and market-days . 
a story-teller would always find it to his personal advantage to read 
out to the crowd the articles and news columns of the Moyad, especially 
such passages as condemned the action of the British Administration. 
At the outset, and indeed up to the present day, Ali Youssouf has 
always maintained in the Moyad that for the present the main- 
tenance of our military occupation is essential to the interests not 
only of England but of Egypt. So long as there was no formidable 
opposition to the Moyad, the criticisms of the paper on British adminis- 
tration were comparatively moderate, and Ali Youssouf may fairly 
claim the credit of having been the first to show that a native paper 
could be made a paying concern. Possibly if Lord Cromer had not 
persistently set his foot down against any kind of concession, which 
might impair his own absolute autocracy in Egypt, his policy of 
allowing unrestricted freedom to the Egyptian press might have been 
justified by its results. 

Unfortunately the very success of the Moyad proved the cause of its 
decline. Ifa paper conducted on moderate lines could be made to pay, 
it followed logically that a rival paper conducted more in harmony 
with popular prejudices and passions was likely to drive the Moyad 
out of the field ; and the first man who seriously attempted to carry 
this idea into practice was Kamil Pasha. It is well nigh impossible for 
an Englishman born and bred, not either to underrate or overrate the 
merits or the demerits of this politician who, during his short career, 
played so striking a part on the Egyptian stage, and whose memory 
to-day is worshipped by his fellow-countrymen. As to some of his 
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characteristics, there can be no kind of question. He was singularly 
handsome ; he had a marvellous charm of manner ; he possessed the 
dangerous gift of native eloquence. These gifts furnished a special 
attraction for his fellow-countrymen which they would not have 
possessed to anything like the same extent with men of Anglo-Saxon 
race. He had been educated in France, was imbued with French 
ideas, spoke French with perfect accuracy, and could address an 
audience in French with the same eloquence as if he had been born 
in Paris. He had also an extraordinary faculty of making friends 
wherever he went, and hardly ever failed when he put their friendship 
to the test of asking for their pecuniary assistance in order to carry 
out his public or private enterprises. As a rule, I think that 
Mahometans, who spend their lives at home amidst their own people, 
are finer and worthier specimens of Islam than those who have been 
educated in Europe and have acquired a varnish of European culture. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that Kamil Pasha could never have 
attained his exceptional position in Egypt if France for good or bad 
had not become to him almost a second country. 

Whether, like most young Arabs educated abroad, Kamil Pasha 
had lost the fervour of his faith in Islam I have no means of saying. 
All I can assert is that when he knew death to be imminent—a con- 
tingency which he faced with Oriental indifference—he did everything 
in his power to show that he died as a faithful follower of the Prophet. 
Whether also he deserved the name of a serious statesman it is im- 
possible to assert one way or another. All I can say is that he belonged 
to those whom the Gods are said to love and that he died too young 
to prove his worth as a leader of men. 

I fancy that, when the time arrived for his ‘ years of wandering’ 
to come to an end, he was, in common with so many of his young fellow- 
Egyptians, brought face to face with the hard fact that there was no 
possible career for him in the public service of his own country so long 
as it remained under the then British administration. Thereupon he 
proceeded to Constantinople and ingratiated himself with the Sultan. 
Whether he was made acquainted with Abdul Hamid’s Pan-Islamic 
schemes must be matter for surmise. The only thing known is that, 
under the established relations between the suzerain and the vassal 
State, no titles are bestowed as a rule on Egyptian subjects, except 
at the formal request of the Khedive, and that in Kamil’s case 
. this rule was disregarded and he was raised to the rank of Pasha by 
the Commander of the Faithful. 

As soon as Kamil took up his abode permanently in Egypt he 
resolved to start a native paper to run against the Moyad, and to 
make its dominant policy the necessity of bringing our military 
occupation to a close. The Lewa, or Flag, as his anti-British paper 
was yclept, was not long before it obtained a very large circulation ; 
but the expenses of starting an important paper in Egypt are very 
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heavy and the immediate returns are extremely limited. Thereupon 
Kamil Pasha, with his usual disregard of financial considerations, 
engaged to make himself responsible for the expenses of the Lewa, 
on the strength of a personal conviction that he should always find 
some friend or other to provide him with the needful subsidies. The 
admirers and the detractors of Kamil Pasha are alike agreed as to 
his extraordinary success in raising any funds necessary for the 
accomplishment of his life’s purpose, that of creating an organ which 
should voice the sentiments of Egypt. From what quarters the 
funds required for subsidising the Lewa were found, or upon what 
conditions they were raised, is a matter which has never yet been 
clearly ascertained, and is never likely to be disclosed for many years 
to come. 

The only light I can throw upon this question is derived from a 
conversation which has been reported to me by a friend in whose 
accuracy and knowledge I am justified in placing the utmost reliance. 
Only a few months before Kamil’s death, my friend had an interview 
with him, in which he urged the young tribune, instead of asking 
for the impossible—that is, for the immediate withdrawal of the 
British army of occupation—to employ his influence as the proprietor 
of the Lewa to advocate various reforms in the internal administration 
of Egypt. Kamil Pasha replied in the following words : 


To achieve success in the mission I have undertaken I have got to make 


the Lewa the recognised organ of the Egyptian nation. To do this I have to 
appeal to my fellow-countrymen to provide the necessary funds. For this 
purpose I have to put forward.a programme they can understand. Now, the 
Egyptians of to-day hardly yet understand what is meant by parliamentary 
government ; and if they did understand, I am by no means sure they would 
appreciate its benefits. But there is not a born Egyptian who does not desire 
the termination of the British occupation ; and if I tell them that the Lewa 
will bring about the withdrawal of the British troops and the restoration of 
Egyptian independence, their purse-strings will be open at once. 


The plea thus put forward may, from an English point of view, 
seem dictated by a cynical desire to put money into the author’s 
own pocket under cover of pursuing a national object. But such an 
interpretation would be discarded in Egypt, even by Kamil’s bitterest 
opponents. Whatever else Kamil may have been, however lavish 
his own expenditure, however reckless his improvidence, he was not 
a mere adventurer. Up to the time of his death he employed all 
the funds he could secure by hook or by crook in extending the 
circulation of the Lewa, and when he died he left little or nothing 
behind him except the love of the Egyptian people. Popular opinion 
is seldom wrong in its posthumous judgments; and the memory of 
Kamil, dead, is still, and will remain for many a year to come, a 
potent factor in Egyptian politics. Young as he died, Kamil may 
fairly be said to have been ‘felix opportunitate mortis.’ Whether 
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if he had lived to middle age he would have preserved his influence 
in his own country is a question which now can never be decided. 
If I were asked, I should be inclined to answer it in the negative. 
This much, however, is certain, that with Kamil gone there was no 
one to carry on his self-imposed mission as the liberator of Egypt 
from British rule. The plain truth is that Kamil was the Lewa and 
the Lewa was Kamil. The Kamil legend, if I may employ the phrase 
in no offensive sense, will probably survive in Egypt much as the 
Gambetta legend still survives in France; but with the removal of 
its editor, proprietor, and capitalist, the Lewa dwindled away like 
a plant without water. The circulation fell off, the subscribers failed 
to renew their subscriptions, and the friends of the Nationalist move- 
ment who had subsidised the Lewa seemed to lose their interest in 
an unremunerative speculation. One after the other the British 
Standard and the Etendard Francais, which were daily editions of 
the Lewa, started by Kamil with the hope of influencing English and 
French opinion, had to cease their publication owing to financial 
considerations, and the parent Lewa itself is not expected to outlive 
long the demise of its affiliated branches. 

For the time, at any rate, the policy of Kamil has been relegated 
to the background. His former colleagues and collaborators are 
many of them men of considerable ability, but there is not one of 
them who possesses his phenomenal ability as an orator, a writer, or 
a canvasser, or who can hope to supply his place in the hearts of his 
people. I believe myself, if they could afford to throw cold water on 
the Nationalist party, they would admit that Kamil’s idea of com- 
pelling England to withdraw her troops by the moral force of public 
opinion in Egypt, as displayed by a series of popular demonstrations, 
lies buried in a grave from which there is no possible resurrection. 
This being so, they are inclined to pursue much the same policy as 
that propounded by the Moyad and rejected by the Lewa, namely, 
that of seeking the political regeneration of their country by advocating 
some kind of parliamentary institutions as the true panacea for the 
grievances, whether real or alleged, under which Egypt is supposed to 
suffer. 

These grievances may be fairly stated as follows. Under British 
rule the Egyptians have no legal or practical means of making their 
wishes or their sentiments known, except through the instrumentality 
of the native press, which is seldom, if ever, read by the British 
authorities, and whose opinions are only allowed free utterance 
because they are regarded by the de facto rulers of Egypt with a 
contemptuous indifference. Again, the practical elimination of the 
native element from the administration of Egypt and its virtual 
replacement by nominees of the British Agency, ignorant for the 
most part of the language of the country they administer and of its 
customs, usages, and traditions, is a further cause of complaint. The 
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greatest grievance, however, of all is a lurking impression on the 
part of the Mussulman community, who form upwards of nine-tenths 
of the whole population, that ‘the powers that be’ are hostile to 
the religion of the Koran and to the system of polygamy, upon which 
the whole social fabric of Islam is based. I believe this apprehension 
to be utterly baseless. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose to argue the point 
whether Egypt ought, or ought not, to regard the benefits undoubtedly 
bestowed on her under British rule as an adequate compensation 
for the absence of representative government. I am confident that 
the educated and well-to-do classes in Egypt fully admit the value 
of our work of irrigation. It may be well to quote the words of the 
chairman of the Métropole meeting, Ismail Abaza Pasha : 


We seize this opportunity to acknowledge the great reforms that have taken 
place in the Department of Irrigation under the administration of such men 
as Moncrieff and Garstin, to whom we, as a nation, feel deeply indebted. Such 
men have greatly conduced to a better understanding between our two nations, 
and will always have the gratitude of all Egyptians. Great feats like the 
Assouan and Assiout dams have vastly increased the wealth of Egypt, and stand 
to the lasting honour of all those engineers who took part in their construction. 


I suspect myself that the statement made at the Métropole meeting 
by the chairman and his colleagues, and which is to be submitted 
to the Nationalist party on the arrival of their delegates in Egypt, 
would have been materially modified if the news of the unforeseen 
proclamation of constitutional government in Turkey had been 
received after, instead of before, the meeting. Still more would this 
have been the case if our own Government had not gone out of its 
way to congratulate in hot haste the leaders of the Young Turkey 
party upon the acquisition of political liberty. It seemed impossible 
to the Nationalist party that the same nation which congratulated 
Turkey upon having obtained self-government should, notwithstanding, 
adhere to the non possumus attitude adopted by Sir Edward Grey 
when, only a few days before, he repeated the stereotyped reply to 
any number of similar applications, that though in theory the British 
Government sympathised with the Egyptian desire for some form of 
self-government, they were unable to hold out any prospect of their 
theoretical sympathy being carried into practical application. I have 
no reason to suppose that our Foreign Office had any anticipation of 
Turkey then being on the eve of a military insurrection which would 
compel Abdul Hamid to choose between his own violent deposition 
and the absolute surrender of his autocratic authority. Otherwise 
common sense and common prudence would have dictated a very 
different reply from that which was given to the delegates of the 
Nationalist party in their recent interview. 
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The following paragraphs in the report read at the meeting tell 
their own tale : 


England had always the-honour of helping the different nations who were 
sjrugglitig for. some form of self-government or other, and her sympathy for 
the Russians, Persians, and Turks struggling for a constitutional form of govern- 
ment is too recent to be forgotten. We therefore appeal with confidence to the 
support of the British public in our desire to obtain a sort of representative 
assembly with limited powers, dealing with administrative, judicial, financial, 
and educational matters, and leaving aside international treaties, foreign 
capitulations, public debts, and matters concerning the law of liquidation—in a 
word, all matters in which foreign or international interests are at stake. . . . 

We had the honour to be received the other day by Sir Edward Grey, to 
whom was offered a copy of our demands. We have every reason to believe 
that these demands will meet with the approval of the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and that reforms will be shortly introduced. But, as 
you know, however good may be the will of any Minister in your country, he 
would shrink from rapidly introducing any reform if he were not backed up by 
public opinion. 

We therefore appeal to you once more to give us your sympathy in our 
demands, which, as you can see, are quite consistent with both Egyptian and 
European interests, and are Egypt’s natural and sacred rights. We hope the 
time is close at hand when you will hear of our having obtained complete self- 
government and a real Constitution, which we shall continually keep asking for. 


It should be borne in mind that this document is manifestly drawn 
for home and foreign consumption, for Egyptian as well as English 
perusal. Its authors were obviously desirous on the one hand to 
avoid any language which might give umbrage to the Egyptian 
public, especially to the Nationalists, or to the British Imperialist 
party on the other. This object they have accomplished, in as far as 
it was capable of accomplishment. 

Put into plain English, their proposal comes to this. They wish 
the British public to understand that with the death of Kamil they 
have abandoned his idea of forcing England to quit Egypt by a popular 
demonstration of the general dislike with which our rule is regarded 
by the vast majority of the Egyptian Moslem population. They are 
willing also to acquiesce in the continuance of our military occupation 
for the present and to engage themselves not to take part in any 
agitation whose object would be to promote the evacuation of Egypt 
by his Majesty’s troops. In return for this all the authors of the 
memorandum demand is that the British Agency should advise the 
Khedivial Government to give limited self-governing powers to a 
certain number of municipalities now established, or to be hereafter 
established, in the Egyptian provinces. The advantages of such a 
compromise are obvious. Its adoption by England would tend 
greatly to satisfy public opinion in Egypt, to remove the general 
unrest which undoubtedly has spread over Egypt, as over all parts 
of the East, since the ignominous defeat of Russia by Japan ; and to 
secure an interval of tranquillity during which our British authorities 
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would be enabled to remove the discontent inevitably created by 
absolutely autocratic rule. It would enable the entente cordiale between 
our present Consul-General and his Highness the Viceroy to become 
confirmed and consolidated to the great advantage of England. 

The only serious objection I have ever heard from the opponents 
of a compromise is the thin end of the wedge argument. I have 
constantly been told by the enthusiastic admirers of our great Pro- 
Consul that if you once give the Egyptians any share, however limited, 
in the administration of their own affairs they will never be at rest 
till they have got the whole administration of their country into their 
own hands. If I believed in this assertion it might give me pause as a 
life-long advocate of the British occupation of Egypt. 

The issue between Egypt and England is simple enough in itself. 
I cannot conceal my conviction that Kamil Pasha created a state of 
feeling in Egypt more akin to patriotism than had been known there 
before ; and that this feeling can be best described as one of general 
unrest. I cannot doubt that, whether reasonably or unreasonably, 
English rule is viewed with disfavour by the great majority of the 
Egyptian public, and that if we are to reconcile Egypt to our dominion 
we must adopt other measures than those which commended themselves 
to the British Agency under the late Administration. It is obvious 
that the Nationalists feel it their duty, or at any rate their interest, 
to stand up for the establishment of complete parliamentary govern- 
ment in Egypt similar to that which has been recently accorded by 
the Sultan to the whole of the Ottoman Empire. At the same time 
I think the Nationalist party in Egypt are fully alive to the truth of 
the saying that‘ there is many a slip between the cup and the lip,’ 
and are aware that, however high their hopes may run, the conversion 
of Turkey into a State ruled by a freely elected Parliament 
is still far from being an accomplished fact. This being so, the 
Egyptian delegates, in as far as I can ascertain, are not unwilling to 
accept a compromise under which their delegates would consent not 
to agitate for the early withdrawal of the British troops from Egypt, 
on condition of some form of parliamentary self-government being 
immediately introduced into Egypt as being an integral province of 
the Ottoman Empire. The question, therefore, we have to consider 
is whether the suggested compromise should be accepted by England, 
supposing it to be proffered. 

It would be premature to discuss the specific form under which 
powers might be given to provincial municipalities to raise their own 
rates, discuss their own affairs and frame their own budgets, by local 
parliaments freely elected by the people. I am not over-sanguine as 
to the ultimate result of putting new wine into old bottles, but I hold, 
after the collapse of our policy which aimed at attempting to Anglicise 
Egypt, some attempt should be made by a wise Government and a 
wise people to proceed on new lines under which the Egyptians might 
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be allowed to have some reasonable share in the administration of their 
own country. 

The mere fact of such a proposal being suggested by the delegates of 
Young Egypt shows that, as I have contended for years, Lord Dufferin 
was right in saying in his epoch-marking report that the Indian 
system of a native State administered by native officials and super- 
vised by a British Resident, was the one he would have recommended 
if he had not been precluded from so doing by the terms of his man- 
date. It is mainly because I hope the concession of municipal self- 
government may lead to the ultimate adoption of Lord Dufferin’s 
policy that I should rejoice to see the compromise in question meet 


with the approval of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Epwarp Dicey. 


Vor, LXIV—No. 379 
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OUR PROTECTORATES 
AND ASIATIC [IMMIGRATION 


Durine the last few years we have had a flood of correspondence, 
Blue Books, Commission Reports, and various other literary produc- 
tions launched at us from all sides upon the subject of the expansion 
of Asia and the immigration of Asiatics to other spheres. Crises in 
respect of it have recently arisen in America, Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa. In a degree it formed one of the determining causes 
of friction which, with others relating to aliens, helped to fill up the 
schedule of grievances that led to firm remonstrances and eventually 
to the great war in South Africa. 

Quite lately the question has received technical treatment at the 
hands of British and Colonial statesmen and others who have given it 
special study, and have been induced to record their views based upon 
experience. 

We find, for instance, a series of illuminating papers contributed 
to the new weekly, The Standard of Empire, by distinguished persons 
like Lord Milner, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., and Sir Lewis Tupper, 
all of whom have held high office under the Crown either in England 
or its dependencies ; by Mr. Harney, K.C., a Senator to the Common- 
wealth Parliament; by Mr. Maydon, at one time Colonial Secretary of 
Natal ; and by Sir William Arbuckle, formerly President of the Natal 
Legislative Council and now Agent-General for that Colony in London. 

A vigorous and able address was delivered before the Royal Society 
of Arts by Mr. Richard Jebb, entitled ‘The Imperial Problem of 
Asiatic Immigration,’ in which the proposition is carefully and criti- 
cally enunciated from the points of view of the Empire, the Colonies, 
and the Asiatics. In papers read before the Royal Colonial Institute 
by Mr. A. R. Colquhoun on ‘ Our East African Empire,’ and by Mr. 
E. R. Davson on ‘ British Guiana,’ the matter is freely discussed from 
their points of view after travel and investigation on the spot, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., narrating his ‘ African Journey ’ in the 
Strand Magazine, has much to say about it. 

These statesmen and writers, as a rule, strike the same note in 
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moderate terms and, with certain exceptions to be alluded to, arrive 
by different roads more or less at a common conclusion, viz. : 

1. That the Imperial view of the problem is powerfully influenced 
by considerations relating to our trade and commerce; our duty 
and obligations to the people of India; our alliances and friendly 
relations with Japan, China, and other countries. 

2. That there is profound repugnance on the part of British 
colonists to Asiatic immigration, whether from British India or 
otherwise, based upon the convictions that fusion is impossible, 
that social and political equality are impracticable, and that terri- 
tories won by British energy and enterprise should be debarred from 
invasion by Orientals whose characteristics and ideas make their 
presence injurious to indigenous nationalism. (I adopt the term 
‘indigenous nationalism,’ used and defined by Mr. Jebb to mean the 
intention or endeavour to build up,an indigenous nation of the 
British and democratic type.) 

The position is one which presents extraordinarily difficult features. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who as Secretary of State for the Colonies was 
called upon to address the Premiers at the Colonial Conference in 
1897, expressed the Imperial idea in the following terms : 

We quite sympathise with the determination of the white inhabitants of the 
Colonies, which are in comparatively close proximity to millions and hundreds of 
millions of Asiatics, that there should not be an influx of people alien in civilisa- 
tion, alien in religion, alien in customs, whose influx moreover would most 
seriously interfere with the legitimate rights of the existing labour population. 
An immigration of that kind must, I quite understand, in the interests of the 
Colonies, be prevented at all hazards, and we shall not offer any opposition to 
the proposals intended with that object ; but we also ask you to bear in mind 
the traditions of the Empire which makes no distinction in favour of, or against, 
race or colour ; and to exclude, by reason of their colour or by reason of their 
race, all her Majesty’s Indian subjects, or even all Asiatics, would be an act so 
offensive to those peoples that it would be most painful I am certain to her 
Majesty to have to sanction it. 


And again, in a despatch two years afterwards to the Governor- 
General of Canada upon the subject of the exclusion of Japanese 
citizens from British Columbia, he stated that any attempt to restrict 
immigration or to impose disqualifications on distinctions of race and 
colour, besides being offensive to friendly Powers, is contrary to the 
general principles of equality which have been the guiding principle 
of British rule. 

The case for the Colonies is set forth at length in the Report of 
the Canadian Royal Commission, published in 1902, wherein much 
light is shed in a summarised form on Colonial opinion which is 
reflected in the concluding note to certain resolutions passed in 1888 
at a conference of all the Australian Governments. This note is to 
the effect that in so serious a crisis the Colonial Governments had felt 
called upon to take strong and decisive action to protect their people - 
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but in so doing they had been studious of Imperial interests, of inter- 
national obligations, and of their reputations as law-abiding communi- 
ties. They relied confidently, however, upon the support and assist- 
ance of her Majesty’s Government in their endeavour to prevent 
their country from being overrun by an alien race, who are incapable 
of assimilation in the body politic, strangers to their civilisation, out 
"of sympathy with their aspirations, and unfitted for their free institu- 
tions, and whose presence in any number would be a source of 
constant danger. 

There is no uncertainty as to the meaning the Conference intended 
to convey in its Report, and when Sir Henry Parkes, after prolonged 
negotiations with the Imperial Government, was challenged to defend 
in the Legislature the refusal of his Government to let Chinese land 
on Australian shores, he vindicated the policy of his Ministry in 
the following terms, which, though high-sounding, are not without 


significance : 

If in doing that we have infringed any law, I say that this House is bound 
in honour to indemnify us~because in infringing the law we have obeyed the 
higher law of conserving society. . . . Neither for her Majesty’s ships of war, 
nor for her Majesty’s representative | on the spot, nor for the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, do we intend to turn aside from our purpose. 


Though it is not the purpose of this article to deal with the wider 
aspect of the subject as it affects colonies with responsible government, 


but to treat particularly of its relation to British Protectorates where 
there are aboriginal populations, the above points should engage 
attention because they bear materially upon a vexed question into 
which a good deal of sentiment has penetrated. 

Lessons are and ougltt to be learnt from past experience. It is 
therefore surprising to find a Cabinet Minister holding the important 
position of Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies committing 
himself to ill-considered expressions of opinion which, if not in some 
measure binding upon the Government of the day, are disturbing and 
compromising as regards both India and our Protectorates. 

I refer to utterances of the Right Hon. Winston Churchill after his 
fleeting visit to East Africa, and to his articles in the Strand Magazine 
entitled ‘My African Journey.’ Mr. Churchill’s writings always 
command a large audience ; they are so attractive and full of verve. 
But that is all the more reason why, when directing the affairs of a 
great department like the Colonial Office, he should have been careful 
of inexactitudes, and refrained from sporting with a problem with 
which the Western world is sorely troubled, more especially at a 
moment when South Africa was still wrestling with complications 
arising out of the presence of Asiatics and British Indians. At that 
time delicate negotiations were being conducted (they are still going 
on) with the object of trying to find a working solution of the Transvaal 
imbroglio, and simultaneously there was on the stocks a draft Bill 
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to come before the Natal Parliament to prevent the further introduc-. 
tion of Indians into that Colony, whilst throughout South Africa the 
general tendency was towards repatriation of imported aliens. 

Mr. Churchill, in his journal, forcibly remarks : 

The problems of East Africa are the problems of the world. We see the social, 
racial, and economic stresses which rack modern society already at work here, 
but in miniature ; and if we choose to study the model when the whole engine 
is at hand, it is because on the smaller scale we can see more clearly, and because 
in East Africa and Uganda the future is still uncompromised. 


He then, though seemingly hinting the necessity for caution, makes 
an attempt to compromise the future, but not without misgivings, 
for he says, ‘ I wonder why my pen slips off into these labyrinths.’ 

The inexactitudes to which I allude, and which for convenience 
of reference I will number 1 and 2, are contained in the following 
quotations selected for comparison : 

1. I have written of Europeans and Asiatics. What of the African? 
Nearly five millions of these dark folk are comprised within the districts 
of the East African Protectorate which are actually or partially administered. 
Many more lie beyond those wide and advancing boundaries. What is to be their 
part in shaping the future of their country? It is, after all, their Africa. . . . 
I am clearly of opinion that no man has a right to be idle. He is bound to go 
forward and take an honest share in the work of the world. And I do not except 
the African native. To a very much larger extent than is often recognised 
by some who discuss these questions, the natives are industrious, willing to 
learn, and capable of being led forward. . . . Live for a few weeks as I have 
done in close association with the disciplined soldiers of the King’s African 
Rifles. . . . How strong, how good-natured, how clever they are! ... Just 
and honourable discipline, careful education, sympathetic comprehension, 
are all that is required to bring a very large proportion of the native tribes of 
East Africa to a far higher social level than that at which they now stand. .. . 
The British Government has it in its hands to shape the development and destiny 
of these new countries and their varied peoples. [All italics are mine. | 


Here we have a strikingly correct picture and a policy. An abori- 
ginal population to be counted by millions, with many more beyond, 
occupying a country admittedly theirs: the desire to advance, the 
capacity to rise to higher levels, and the willingness of the ruling 
power to shape and develop it. These are surely some of the consti- 
tuents which go to form what Mr. Jebb calls indigenous nationalism. 

And how does Mr. Churchill propose to shape their development 
and destiny ? What sort of measure does he mete out for the dwellers 
in millions of East Africa whose multiplication and advance he antici- 
pates? He first of all flouts what there is of a white population— 
now numbering, it is true, but a few thousand—for their ‘strident 
tones ’ and ‘ vigorous shrieking’ (which may yet have to be listened to), 
and then adumbrates his second policy : 

2. The mighty continent of tropical Africa lies open to the colonising and 


organising capacity of the East. . . . It may be contended that the very fact 
that the native of British India will undoubtedly . . . be refused access . . 
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to several South African and all Australian colonies . . . makes it all the 
more desirable that the Imperial Government should afford in the tropical 
protectorates outlet and scope to the enterprise and colonising capacity of 
Hindustan. . . . There is no reason why . . . the Asiatic, if only he does not 
teach the African evil ways—a contingency which must not be forgotten—should 
not be encouraged to trade and settle as he will in the enormous regions of tropical 
fertility to which he is adapted. 

Now, I maintain that the policies forecast in these two sets of 
quotations overlap and conflict. The tropical protectorates cannot 
be held available to both the expanding millions of Africa and of 
India. It is not correct to say there is ample room for both. If you 
eliminate the spheres of prospective occupation by whites and blacks, 
there remain no enormous regions of fertility to barter with except 
in arid, swampy and unhealthy places where immigrants would find a 
worthless gift. I shall endeavour to show by and by that the mixture 
of coloured races is undesirable from administrative and other points 
of view, and that the attempt to procure it will prove unsatisfactory. 

The case which I am aiming to establish will be made clearer if we 
glance for a moment at South Africa, whose modern history is familiar 
to us, and which affords in some measure, from climatic and other 
aspects, an illustration of what East Africa may become; for, though 
the latter is more equatorial, heat and cold, fever and scourges are 
common to both latitudes. 

A century ago the white settler population of the Cape, after one 
hundred years of effective occupation, numbered but few thousands. 
So late as 1856, the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, remon- 
strating with those who wished to extend the British dominions to the 
Orange River, stated that ‘ Cape Town and Table Bay were all England 
really required in South Africa,’ and later, that ‘ the responsibility and 
cost of Great Britain becoming the paramount Power in South Africa 
would far outweigh any possible advantages.’ 

The same lack of appreciation of the position and of imagination 
then displayed, and which had prompted at an earlier date the dumping 
of low-type convicts in Australia, Virginia, and other possessions, 
may be answerable for errors of judgment to-day. 

But what has happened since? South Africa is now settled 
by a white population of a million and a half, extending from Cape 
Town to the Zambesi, and we have fought strenuously for the para- 
mountcy. The coating of settlement may as yet be thin. But the 
point is that the discovery of mineral wealth, resulting to the world’s 
benefit of an aggregate output of over two hundred millions in gold, and 
other attractions caused a rapid and sustained increase of Europeans. 
These white people are formed into colonies with constitutions worked 
on progressive lines, and are there to stay ; they have in fact created 
an indigenous nationalism now preparing to federate and control 
the whole sub-continent with one central idea. At the same time 
the native population has multiplied and spread out with greater 
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rapidity, and, by means of education and other forms of enlighten-~ 
ment, is leaving barbarism behind and rising fast to a higher level. 

But, as if a native problem with its proportion of five blacks to 
one white were not sufficient, Natal on gaining its charter as a colony 
committed the fatal error of introducing Indians to work in its semi- 
tropical districts, from the unhappy consequences of which she is 
now repenting and struggling to be freed. In the words of Sir William 
Arbuckle, the Agent-General in England : 


Forty-eight years ago the supply of native labour in Natal for the sugar 
plantations proved to be unreliable . . . and indentured labourers from India 
were imported. ... In the contracts... no mention was made of their 
return to India—an unfortunate omission. They were therefore free to remain 
in Natal. ... I fear we did not then adequately recognise the danger. . . . 
The Indians, like the Kaffirs, are a prolific race, and to-day we have in our midst 
a large number born and bred in the Colony . . . they will soon outnumber us. 

- + The position is therefore a most perplexing one. . . . It is never too late 
to mend. ... This very session three Bills of far-reaching importance are 
being submitted to the Natal Parliament . . . their object is: 

¥. To put an end to the introduction of indentured Indian immigrants ; 

2. To prevent the issue of new trading licences to Indians ; 

3. To extinguish all trading licences held by Indians after December 1918. 


Mr. Maydon, the ex-Colonial Secretary, unburdening himself in 
the same strain, says: ‘ We are beginning to pay now in troubles 
arising in this country, still more in the ferment which is growing in 
India. But at present we have only begun to pay.’ 

What sterner lesson could we have ?—for Natal, like East Africa, 
has hot and low-lying belts where white people do not thrive, as well 
as delightful highlands, and she is forced after a brief and vexatious 
experiment to abandon it and pay. 

It may be imagined, therefore, that the very same conditions 
which have influenced the affairs of South Africa in general and 
Natal in particular may come to prevail in East Africa, where 
everything is yet in the making. For, there are to be found high 
and healthy tablelands in which white people thrive and flourish ; 
where cattle-ranching succeeds, and the cereals in common use by 
Europeans grow ; where coffee, sugar, and rubber, having a high com- 
mercial value in European markets, are cultivated ; and where the 
export of cotton, which the natives, according to the last official 
reports, are being encouraged to plant, is sensibly increasing. 

And then, too, for all we know there is mineral wealth stored away 
to be revealed as a surprise, as it was in South Africa, in which case 
the civilised world would throng there by tens of thousands. Sir Charles 
Eliot, in his recent book on the East African Protectorate, points 
out that the investigations in mineralogy have been surprisingly few, 
and that so far there is little ground for anticipating the discovery 
of rich deposits. (But how many discoveries have been anticipated ? 
At one time the farms on which the Transvaal gold mines and Kimberley 
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diamond mines now stand would have changed hands readily for a 
few hundreds, whereas they are now worth millions.) He refers 
incidentally, however, to the presence of gold on the shores of Lake 
Victoria, and to a reef crossing the boundary of German territory, 
as well as to the presence of silver, opals, agates, mica, and iron in 
great abundance. 
. So that—and this I want to emphasise—in time to come when 
breathing-space has been allowed, the elevated plateaux of East Africa 
may become the centre of a colony having great possibilities, with a 
strong and progressive Government who, in the uphill fight common 
to all new colonies, may well be spared multicolour problems recklessly 
built up for them to-day. 

And now let us turn to matters relating to the native Africans, to 
the Indians whose characteristics are so different, and consider what 
their mixture entails upon the Administration, and upon the country 
in which they are proposed to be mingled as part of an organised scheme. 

First, as regards British Indians ; it is unwarranted to suppose 
that we can be inimical.to them, or insensible to their interests, or 
unmindful of our obligations to them as being subjects of the Empire. 
They number over 300 millions, whose development and welfare we are 
bound to consider. It is imperative that we should keep faith with 
them, that we should be proud of them, and not ignore the loyalty 
which as a whole they have shown, nor the services many have ren- 
dered to the Crown. Moreover, it must not be overlooked that the 
Indian Empire is a valuable and almost exclusive centre of British 
trade, for which purpose it was acquired by the East India Company, 
who were the missionaries of trade and commerce. But our respect 
for and present duties to the people of India and their need for ex- 
pansion offer no reason why we should, in discharging our obligations 
to them, imperil the existence and expansion of other races dwelling 
in Africa, whose claims there have first call upon us and who are 
silently appealing to us. 

The whole history of India and its people, whose character for 
intelligence, energy, and demeanour is of a high order, contrasts with 
the idea that their exploitation of the African continent is suitable. 
Their traditions, caste, customs, and pursuits do not lend themselves 
to assimilation in any form with that of the African natives, from 
whom they so widely differ, and who will, according to all precedents, 
multiply and extend. 

It seems therefore so undesirable, so unnecessary, to obtrude 
gratuitously a foreign element which requires to be governed by 
imported experts and its own peculiar penal codes, and thus kindle 
race problems in addition to those already existing. 

It may be argued that it would be easy to put them in a ring- 
fence under trained officials and limit the risk of clashing by complete 
segregation. But, then, their natural increase could not be arrested, 
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and, when that made itself felt, a new problem of expansion would 
be bound to arise at the moment when the expansion of the natives 
was also impending, so that the overflow of Indians from Africa 
would become a question of major importance. 

It is no good to confine our surveillance of the prospect to what 
may appear convenient to-day. We should have the prescience to 
look ahead fifty years and calculate consequences, for that is as 
much a function of statesmen as to find solutions for the pressing 
contingencies of the hour. 

Now, I referred above to expert government and special codes, 
believing that, with the introduction of a foreign and alien element, 
you are bound to make special provision for its control. In con- 
firmation of this view, I will quote Sir Lewis Tupper, whose opinion, 
based upon long and distinguished experience, carries great weight. 
Writing upon the ‘ Problems of Empire,’ he says : 

Indian races are widely separated from African races, and I suggest no 
comparison between them. But I do not think it would be to the advantage of 
Indians to settle in countries where they could not be aided by those who under- 
stand them to a certain extent, as we who have long served in India may be 
allowed to hope we do. 


And Lord Morley, when lately defending his policy in India, 
repudiated the idea that it is possible in practical politics to frame 
and shape one system of government for communities with absolutely 
different sets of social, religious, and economic conditions. 

To indicate what I mean as to the necessities and drawbacks of a 
dual system of control, let me recall the embarrassments into which 
Natal was plunged in providing for its Indian population. A reference 
to the Statutes of that Colony will show that between the date of 
the introduction of Indians in 1856 and the year 1900 no fewer than 
thirty-eight Acts of Parliament had to be passed, apart from the 
promulgation of numerous Regulations, relating exclusively to Indian 
immigrants ; the average of legislative enactments since the latter 
date has been maintained. 

In 1903 an Act was passed to place closer restrictions on immi- 
gration. The Act, though purporting to be of general effect in 
prohibiting any class of immigrants whose presence was not desired, 
was aimed no doubt at Indians, and it has since been almost universally 
adopted as a standard law in other colonies. But the climax in 
Natal has now been reached in the proposed Act ‘to put an end to 
the introduction of Indian immigrants.’ 

The demands for special legislation will be better understood if 
the titles and objects of one or two of the Acts are given, 1.¢. : 

1. To create an Indian Immigration Trust Board. 

2. To protect uncovenanted Indians from arrest in mistake for 
absconding indentured Indian servants. 

3. To amend and consolidate the laws relating to the introduction 
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of Indian immigrants and to the regulation and government of such 
immigrants. (This law, as amended at frequent intervals, extends 
to 119 sections, and makes provision to deal with matters affecting 
protectors and other executive staff; interpreters; contracts; wages; 
registration ; absence without leave; transfers; inspections; medical 
care and hospitals; estates; marriages, births, and deaths; divorces, 
adultery, seduction and abduction, besides a variety of other things 
incidental to aliens with strange customs.) 

The cost of various Departments, special courts and officers has 
thus been entailed upon the Government in order to maintain the 
cumbrous machinery of supervision and control of Indians, sup- 
plementary to the ordinary work of the State in administering the 
affairs of its domiciled white population, in addition to that of its 
natives, for whom there is at the same time a Code of native law 
with 298 sections. 

Similarly, the Transvaal, with its native and other race problems, 
is burdened with an Indian Department and burning questions affect- 
ing Indians, particulars of which are to be found in volumes of Blue 
Books that have been loading our shelves for years ; whilst in British 
Guiana the imported East Indians, who number 42 per cent. of the 
population, appear to be a law unto themselves, for, according to 
Mr. Davson, they have not only acquired political power under the 
franchise, but have banded together with other coloured sections 
and become ‘a hindrance, if not a danger, to the State.’ 

The same sort of procedure found requisite for Natal would be 
required in any country placed in similar circumstances; yet we 
are invited to establish such an order of things in East Africa and 
saddle that new territory with a form of dual administration which 
has already been found full of perplexities elsewhere. 

And what of the African native population? On every side, 
except where an epidemic like sleeping sickness is raging, they are 
increasing by leaps and bounds. In southern latitudes, where we 
must look for the prototype, the greater part of their arable land has 
been absorbed in cultivation, so that future generations may have to 
seek occupations other than as agriculturists. In Cape Colony, 
Natal, Basutoland, Orange River Colony, and Transvaal, there are no 
longer vacant tracts to be allotted. In Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and Rhodesia there are certain areas not under beneficial occupation, 
but, where not waterless or infertile, they are earmarked for it. 

This promises to be the situation in which the natives of East 
Africa will be placed in due course after a reign of peace and protection. 

Mr. Churchill told the Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute 
he was less interested in East Africa than in Uganda, and he went on 
to say: 

You travel through East Africa and everywhere see swarms of savages 
in the primal squalor of mankind. But when you come to Uganda you find 
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a clothed, highly intelligent, orderly peaceful race, 200,000 of whom can read or.‘ 
write... a race with an elaborate feudal system under which they are 
governed . . . with their own laws . . . all the machinery in fact of a highly 
developed polity . . . entitling . . . them to be called the Japanese of Africa. 


Do not these words contain a warning? All analogy justifies a 
reasonable expectation that the swarms of savages alluded to will, 
when they come under beneficent influences, progress as rapidly as 
those of Uganda, who but a few years ago were like unto them, and 
that these Bantu people, hitherto broken and separated by slave- 
raiding and tribal feuds, will before long be welded into one homo- 
geneous body partaking of the education and opportunities for intel- 
lectual development to be derived under British rule. When that 
day comes, as it surely must, they may. demand, on the principle of 
self-preservation, that an alien race alongside them shall be rigidly 
confined within limits—may even demand its repatriation—and then 
will arise the serious question, How to be rid of this Indian experi- 
ment ? Nothing, indeed, is more likely. 

It is sometimes alleged, as Mr. Colquhoun does in his paper on ‘ Our 
East African Empire,’ that these natives are by no means indigenous, 
some being marauding tribes and some nomads. We must, however, 
remember that they were in possession when the earliest explorers 
discovered them, and that they were driven from pillar to post by 
the Portuguese at times and by the Arabs in their slave-raiding 
expeditions. In Theal’s History and Ethnography we find quotations 
from the great work of Macoudi, a.p. 943, entitled Les Prairies d Or, 
issued with the original Arabic text in 1877. - That writer describes 
the Bantu as ‘inhabiting the country as far south as Sofala.’ The 
narrative of Tippoo Tib, the great slave-trader, related in his own 
words, is a revelation of the unscrupulous cruelty with which he 
scattered Bantu tribes that stood in his way in his quest for slaves. 

But, however that may be, slave-trading is now at an end, wanton 
destruction has ceased, and the natives as a whole are under benevolent 
rule which admits of their enlightenment. Without venturing to 
estimate the intellectual standard to which they have the capacity 
to attain, it is certain that they are able to rise to a much higher 
level than that at which the great majority now stand. 

Mr. Jebb, in his reasoned paper on the ‘Imperial Problem of 
Asiatic Immigration,’ advocates warmly the rights and privileges of 
‘indigenous nationalism.’ But his liberality of view is not extended 
to the natives. He observes : 


It has been suggested that, by way of compensation for their exclusion 
from South Africa, the Indians should have East Africa set apart for them. There 
is no objection to this proposal in Imperial theory unless the local natives have 
acase. ... If the reservation of East Africa for Indian settlement would assist, 
either morally or materially, the solution of this problem, by all means let us 


agree to it. 
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It is this light-hearted way of donating with a wave of the hand 
what belongs by inheritance to others against which I protest. Mr. 
Jebb, if he is not authorised to suggest this handsome gift, is only 
following the lead of those in authority who advocate a magnanimous 
policy at the expense of others without considering the ultimate 

‘consequences. According to a Blue Book just issued, the Governor 

of East Africa is partial to the same idea, for he refers to the growing 
tendency amongst the white settlers to keep the Indian not only out 
of the uplands, but out of the country altogether, the spirit of which, 
he says, is akin to that prevailing in Natal and elsewhere ; and he 
sees no reason why we should not give small allotments of land to 
agricultural Indians. The spirit to which the Governor alludes is 
that of people whose voices are as yet faint; but the sound may 
grow distinct in East Africa as it has grown elsewhere. We have 
evidence of dissension in the strained relations which have lately 
occurred between the Governor and certain members of his Legislative 
Council, resulting in their suspension. I allude to this unfortunate 
misunderstanding for the reason only that it has arisen partly out of 
some of the questions discussed in this paper. 

I believe that if the history of the troubles about Indian immigra- 
tion that have ensued in Natal and other parts were epitomised and 
circulated in Protectorates where there is still unallotted land, some 
useful lessons might be learnt and some faulty experiments avoided. 

It is only quite recently that a petition, to which attention was 
called in the House of Commons, was sent to the Colonial Office pro- 
testing against the continued introduction of East Indian coolies 
into Jamaica. It pointed out that the labouring and small settler 
classes were unable to obtain regular employment on the sugar estates 
and fruit plantations, and were therefore under the necessity of 
emigrating to seek work; that therefore a great injustice was done to 
these classes and the island generally by taxing them for expenditure 
in connexion with imported labourers to compete with the super- 
abundant labour market of the country. 

Although the Secretary of State was not prepared to admit the 
entire accuracy of all the statements in the memorial, the case in 
itself presents another instance of confusion in which imported Asiatics 
have come into conflict with the negroes of Jamaica, who have now 
become the indigenous population and who, if the petition speaks 
correctly, are subject to undue competition for their daily bread, 
just as would happen if the enterprising swarm from Hindustan were 
allowed to settle as it will and swamp East Africa. For, be it remem- 
bered that the native African is bound to his country, there being no 
field of emigration available to him except perhaps the North Pole, 
which the rest of humanity shuns. 

It must be admitted, of course, that, as a temporary expedient 
to meet pressing industrial demands, it is justifiable to import workers. 
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To that no strong exception can be taken so long as due provision is 
made for repatriation when the pressure ceases, as was the intention 
in respect of Chinese and the South African mines. The point I wish 
to urge is the insurance of safeguards against schemes for permanent 
settlement, particularly in East Africa, which has lately been focussed 
for experiments which have proved costly and abortive elsewhere. 

If no other danger existed, there is the powerful objection to the 
crossing of the black and brown races, which, no matter what obstacles 
are put in the way, is bound to follow their association. The results, 
as seen in some places, are painfully apparent. The idea of their 
blending may be summarily dismissed, unless we want to promote 
deterioration of both races. If that prospect is not a sufficient deter- 
rent, let. us remember that Hast Africa has already, or will soon have, 
its own race-problems which will tax the wits and resources of settlers 
and Government. A considerable portion of it is notoriously suitable 
for European occupation. It has a swelling native population which 
will develop, and on its borders a rapidly improving race in Uganda 
whose influence and movement are destined to be active. All these 
natives are rooted to the country in which they live, and we have 
no moral right to hazard their future by indulging in speculative 
schemes predetermined to crowd them out, whether it be of land or 
labour, for the sake of sharing it with Orientals who have their own 
heritage. 

It is not the purpose of this article to suggest a remedy for India’s 
troubles about expansion ; but it seems that what she is most suffering 
from is a surplus of young men educated to a standard which offers 
them little chance of profitable employment. It is apparently for 
this class that pursuits and occupations have to be sought, and they 
are not to be found in Africa. The Indian agriculturist, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of his most ardent advocates, appears to 
have room in his own sphere which is not utilised, if we may judge 
from the opinions of the men on the spot. 

For instance, Mr. Nisbet, a Conservator of Forests, thus writes 
in this Review for July, in a paper upon ‘ Indian Famines and Indian 
Forests ’ : 

So strongly is the Indian peasant bound to his ancestral holding by caste and 
by all that he believes in, that he absolutely declines to remove from his habitual 
surroundings to other parts of his province, or other parts of the empire, where 
vacant land is still easily obtainable in fertile regions well provided with water 
either naturally or artificially supplied. . . . This increase (population) is not 
being balanced by a proportionate industrial development throughout the 
Indian Empire, or by emigration from congested districts with precarious rainfall 
to non-congested provinces, like Assam and Burma, with abundance of vacant 
virgin soil and unfailing rainfall. 

Mr. Nisbet writes with experience from a position of authority, 
and his statements are important and relevant. Surely, then, we are 
entitled to ask statesmen and enthusiasts to let the East find salvation 
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in its own sphere, and to pause before involving us in sketchy projects 
by which the Imperial Government should afford in the tropical 
protectorates outlet and scope to the enterprise and colonising capacity 
of Hindustan. 

Conversing lately with two prominent persons intimately con- 
nected with East Africa, the one informed me that the Indians have 
already secured a strong footing, and will, if care is not taken, over- 
run the whole country ; that they are to be found in settlements at 
intervals all along the railway and at every Government station ; 
that they furnish the shopkeepers, market gardeners, purveyors, 
carpenters, builders, masons, engine-drivers, telegraphists, and 
butchers. While admiring their industry and thrusting power, he 
had grave apprehensions about the future prospect when native 
intelligence and activities had been stirred. 

The other said that, being in business, he was bound to regard 
politics from the purely commercial point of view of to-day ; but he 
could not defend in principle the policy of Indian settlement, which 
would recoil upon them. He attributed the apparent acquiescence 
in that policy to the fact that they had been consenting parties to 
expedients because the natives of East Africa showed no disposition 
to improve as they had done in other parts—otherwise he would 
think differently. In this there is an exhibition of impatience and 
want of perception ; for, except in Uganda, apparently little effort 
has as yet been made to give the local natives opportunity for im- 
provement or scope for taking up their burden. When that effort 
becomes operative and the natives advance, racial cleavage and all 
the entanglements which accompany it will follow as a matter of 
course. 

It seems, however, to be the plot to let things drift in a muddling 
way into precisely the same position as Natal is trying to wriggle 
out of, for the Secretary of State, in a despatch of March 1908, concurs 
in the policy outlined by the Governor, who regards the settlement 
of Indians with favour, more especially if with their families, and 
considers they will set an example of thrift and industry which the 
natives will soon learn to follow when they realise the advantages to 
be gained. And then ? 

To recapitulate ; my plea for the dwellers in Africa, in respect 
of proposals made under authority for the organised immigration of 
British Indians on lines of permanent settlement, rests upon the 
following amongst other reasons ; 

1. All experience shows that the introduction of aliens into a 
colony with an indigenous population to meet temporary demands 
for labour, or for other purpose, without rigid provision for repatria- 
tion, has produced disastrous results wherever it has been attempted. 

2. Protectorates where the white race has established itself and 
can thrive, though in certain parts unsuitable for hard work or 
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continuous residence, may become centres of population and develop 
mining and other industries to an astonishing degree if discoveries 
are made and enterprise is set going. 

3. East Africa—a case in point—is young and fulfils many of 
the conditions which attract the European race as regards altitude, 
climate, pursuits, and possibilities. 

4. The aboriginal races in occupation, whose cause stands in 
need of representation, are multiplying fast, and are forming an 
indigenous nationalism of their own under our guidance. We are 
stimulating them to improve and to be industrious; we have no 
right to cramp their material development and stifle their hopes by 
bequeathing their natural field of expansion to competitors alien in 
characteristics and language, with whom they cannot fuse. 

5. Preservation of the purity of races should be an aim. It is 
manifestly impolitic to graft the religious caste of Hindustan upon the 
wild African fetish. 

I wish in conclusion to affirm that nothing in this paper is meant 
in any way to foster a sentiment of antipathy to Asiatics. We are 
entitled, however, to feel that our obligations to British Indians, with 
whose problems we warmly sympathise, should not be satisfied at the 
expense of the natives of Africa, and to claim that the wholesome 
development of our Protectorates should not be fettered by reactionary 
policy. 

It is criminal folly to deliberately create problems in a new country 
in order to assuage them in another. 

GoprrEY LAGDEN. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
GENERAL WOLFE 


In a rambling Tudor house on the hem of a quiet Kentish village, 
finding delight in horses, dogs, and muskets, as well as in Cesar and 
Livy, James Wolfe dreamt of military renown from his tenderest 
years. Two months he lacked of his fifteenth birthday when, a lank, 
red-haired stripling, a first commission was placed in his hands. The 
parchment with thefaded signature of ‘ George R.’ and ‘ Harrington’ 
is before me as I write, setting forth that Colonel Edward Wolfe’s eldest 
son is thereby appointed second-lieutenant in the aforesaid Colonel’s 
‘Marine Regiment of Foot.’ Its date is the 3rd of November 1741. 
Nineteen years passed away; on the selfsame spot in the grounds of 
Squerryes Court, where the boy’s trembling fingers grasped the scroll, 
his dearest friends posed a cenotaph, to record for all time to come 
the beginning of that career of arms whose celebrity had by 1760 
extended over the civilised world. 


Here first was Wolfe with martial ardour fired, 
Here first with Glory’s brightest flame inspired ; 
This spot so sacred will forever claim 

A proud alliance with its hero’s name. 


In May 1742, the young soldier (having meanwhile, owing to his 
father’s absence in the .West Indies, got himself transferred as ensign 
in Colonel Duroure’s regiment of foot) landed in Flanders. There- 
after, with his campaigns, began also that series of letters to his parents 
and friends at home, which lasted until the very eve of his death on 
the Heights of Quebec, and now find a fitting lodgment at Squerryes 
Court, Westerham. 

The ancient estate of Squerryes had been acquired by John Warde 
from the Earl of Jersey in 1721. The younger Warde children were 
contemporaries of the two Wolfe lads at Spiers (now Quebec House). 
With George Warde vows of eternal friendship were exchanged by 
James; both attended the same school; both entered the Army, 
both duly rose to high rank. The hero’s mother made this George 
Warde executor of her will and bequeathed to him, amongst other 
things, including various military commissions, all her son’s letters— 
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some 250 in number, which during long years she had carefully 
treasured. 

So much for the manner in which these letters came to. Squerryes, 
now the seat of Lieut.-Colonel C. A. Madan Warde, J.P., Lord of the 
Manor. They have in the past century and a half had their vicissi- 
tudes. The poet Southey meditating a Life of Wolfe (which never 
got itself written) borrowed them. The intermediary in the negotia- 
tions, having received the papers back from the Laureate, died ; his 
effects were dispersed, and not until thirty years afterwards did the late 
Admiral Warde, K.H., hear that they were actually being offered for 
public sale at Yarmouth amongst other effects of the antiquary 
Dawson Turner. Upon the Admiral’s remonstrance, the priceless 
letters were restored by the executors to the lord of Squerryes. 
Robert Wright incorporated many of them in his biography published 
half a century ago; but nearly every one amply repays perusal, and 
the least of them sheds some light on the impulsive and yet wholly 
amiable character of one of the greatest soldiers England ever 
produced. 


Of the extracts (hitherto unpublished) which follow from Wolfe’s 
correspondence with his parents, the first dates from February 1747, 
when he was in camp near Maestricht. He was a hardened veteran of 
twenty, having seen five years’ service, and as many severe campaigns. 
His rank is that of Brigade Major, his activity and thoroughness in 
that capacity being so notable as to attract the attention of the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Cumberland. It is a curious epistle, 
or rather a verbose apology for not writing one. He scorns to shine 
as a letter-writer; our youthful Brigade Major leaves such distinction 
as that to mere amateurs in the absorbing art of war : 


Dear Sizn,—We military men don’t accustom ourselves to moral topics, 
or seldom entertain one another with subjects which are out of the common réle, 
from the frequent occasion we have to mention our own affairs, which, in time 
of war, are of no small extent and concern. Possibly our manner of writing 
may proceed in some measure from diffidence and modesty, as not caring to 
attempt things that we are sensible have been better touched upon ; and rather 
choose to be confined to that particular branch of knowledge with which we are 
supposed to be well acquainted. Nine-tenths of the letters from hence, I am 
persuaded, are filled with observations of what occurs in the army in general, 
or in the particular battalion to which the writer belongs. I know, or at least 
guess by myself, how much every man’s attention is taken up with the things 
about him, and the use of thinking constantly on the same matter weighs greatly 
with the mind, and in time becomes its first principle. So that setting aside 
@ man’s modesty and his diffidence, he has little else to talk of. 

I am led into this observation by a discourse at Gen. Howard’s an hour ago, 
of the difficulty some people there said they were under for want of sufficient 
variety of occurrences to fill up their paper ; and so put off testifying their love 
to their friends till next post. Now, I was secure, nay certain, that you could 
expect nothing very extraordinary or amusing in the way we are in, and that your 
good nature and friendship would have been satisfied to have known your son 
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in health, and to have had a mark of his respect and affection for his parents 
expressed in ever so few lines. I heartily wish you health, and am, dear Sir, 
your most obedient and affectionate son, 

P.S.—My love to my mother. J. Wotre. 


It is worth remarking that James Wolfe, as the son of a success- 
ful soldier, was under no delusions as to the value of mere merit in 
the military régime of that day. 

“If I rise at all,’ he observes in one letter, ‘it will probably be by 
means of my father’s pocket.’ Consequently, we need not be sur- 
prised to find the parents of the precocious hero for ever wire-pulling 
at headquarters, besides planning matrimonial alliances which would 
enable him to command the means of promotion. If in his letters we 
note him repeatedly deploring the system (to which he was to owe as 
little as any man), he declares himself convinced that ‘none but 
earthly gods and goddesses are moved far without the precious bane.’ 

He has a restless temperament; his moods change; he is soon 
over the ‘ we military men’ phase. He gossips gaily with his mother 
about his camp duties, his professional prospects, his health (this, by 
the by, was always precarious), and the affairs, especially the love 
affairs, of his friends. Mrs. Wolfe had written to say that one of his 
old Greenwich comrades had fallen in love with a damsel whose beauty 
he insisted upon. James professes in his reply to be astonished. He 
unbends so far as to be exceedingly facetious. 


Sure, Palliser can’t in honesty be partial to that red head of hers, and think 
there is beauty in the motley of white and yellow! He has certainly meant his 
speech in compliment to some female, of the fairer kind. He can never be so blind 
as to imagine any perfection but in the just medium between dismal black and 
pallid white. He has sacrificed his own opinion of Miss Higsham’s affections 
in pure civility to the neighbourhood of that same lady who was, as I have 
said before, undoubtedly the object of and first in his thoughts. 


As for himself, he professes to have made many conquests 
before he met Miss Elizabeth Lawson, daughter of the Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson of that day, and a maid-of-honour at Court. His own de- 
scription of the lady is, ‘I don’t think her a beauty. She has much 
sweetness of temper, sense enough, and is very civil and engaging in her 
behaviour. In point of fortune she has no more than I have a right to 
expect, viz. 12,0000. . . . The maid is tall and thin, about my own 
age, and that’s the only objection.’ On his return from the Continent 
early in 1749, he quickly discovered that his parents were hotly opposed 
to the Lawson match. ‘They have their eye,’ he wrote his friend 
Rickson, ‘ upon one of 30,0001.’ 

As the year wore on the young Major became stationed at Glasgow 
with his regiment, then commanded by Lord George Sackville, after- 
wards the Lord George Germain of the American War of Independ- 
ence, and of whom Wolfe, by the by, conceived a high opinion. His 
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letters show him to be very miserable. He was head over ears in love 
with Miss Lawson, notwithstanding that Mrs. Wolfe even alleged 
rumours against that young lady’s fair fame in her desire to break off 
the connexion. James repels these insinuations with scorn, even when 
they are backed up by two of his father’s friends and a young kins- 
woman, who acted as his mother’s companion, and whom he designates 
as ‘ Jezebel.’ 


Neither my inclination nor interest leads me [he writes from Glasgow, the 
25th of March 1749] to do anything that may disoblige either my father or you, 
much less against both can I be persuaded to oppose your wills ; it would humble 
me indeed if you were once to suppose that I could be biassed in my opinion 
by either of the gentlemen you mention, though they should receive advice and 
assistance from the artificial and fraudulent female ; or that she (prepared as I 
am against all her attempts) should be able to work upon me with lies and false- 
hood, her constant weapons. I had not five minutes discourse with her, but in 
company with the others, where her intimacy is not yet strong enough to allow 
the freedom of utterance upon all subjects ; so that, what she might be wanting 
in truth must have been chiefly upon indifferent topics, more proper to move one’s 
contempt than displeasure. One melancholy proof of her pernicious example, 
I foresee, will appear in that child Miss Sotheron [his cousin]; if Jezebel be 
suffered to meddle in her education, the girl is undone. I pressed the father to 
send her to New York. His fondness, and Fanny’s wickedness, will be her 
distraction, if she is not quickly removed. It is a pity the poor thing should 
be neglected, for she appears ready enough on her part to do what is right. 


Lodged in the suburb of Camlachie, there being no Glasgow bar- 
racks in those days, Wolfe began to feel the effects of seven campaigns 
on a naturally delicate frame. He became almost prostrated. 


Dear Mapam [he writes the 21st of May 1749],—This is the most lazy and 
indolent disorder I have ever been oppressed with ; ’tis pain to undertake the 
slightest business ; and what used to give me pleasure in the work is now tedious 
and disagreeable. I should hardly imagine it, if I did not really feel it myself, 
yet the very writing a few words, though to the person I always loved to write 
to, is now a trouble to me. I must drive off this heaviness by some means or 
other, and not be thus uneasy to myself, when everything about me looks gay 
and pleasant. 

The sergeant brought me the little bundles, just as you had given them into 
his hands ; they came very seasonably and I thank you much for the relief. 

Mr. Godde, too, has furnished me with what his shop affords ; I can’t say they 
come at so easy a rate as some other things, but whoever deals with him I find 
must pay well to be well served. 

We expected a great tumult, and some mischief in a day or two, at the punish- 
ment of two men concerned in the mob ; but they have prevented all that by 
escaping out of prison. It has saved me a great deal of trouble, though it would 
have been for the future peace of the place if these offenders had received what 
the law intended them. I’m afraid the magistrates will suffer in the opinion of 
their superiors ; though I can’t say it appears that they connived at the prisoners’ 
flight; yet their fears of their being rescued and their timorous behaviour through- 
out the whole of this affair will not fail to create suspicions to their prejudice. 
Present my duty to my father. I am, dear Madam, your most obedient 


and affectionate son, 
J. WoxFz. 


EE2 
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.The latter part of the above letter refers to a riot in Glasgow 
occasioned by a corpse having been resurrected by a party of 
young collegians. Thinking the body had been taken to the college, 
a mob collected, smashing windows and perpetrating other violence. 
A number of the rioters were arrested. Two were found guilty and 
sentenced to be whipped through the town and banished for life. 
From Glasgow Wolfe undertook a journey to Perth in the course of 
that summer. The weather had been miserable, cold and wet, and our 
Major’s health was not improved thereby. ‘If I say I’m thinner, 
you'll imagine me a shadow or a skeleton in motion.’ 
From Perth I find him writing Mrs. Wolfe : 


You know what a whimsical sort of person I am, and how variable and 
unsteady. Nothing pleases me now but the rougher kind of entertainments, 
such as hunting, shooting and fishing. There’s none of that kind near London, 
and so I have distant notions of taking a little, very little house, remote upon 
the edge of the forest or waste, merely for sport, and keep it till we go to 
Minorca. 


The idea of a sporting lodge in the Highlands, so strikingly novel 
in 1749, has since become a familiar one to the natives of these islands. 
The elder Wolfe, now a Major-General, frequently supplemented 
his son’s slender pay by a handsome remittance. It is a pity we 
know so little of his character and personal traits other than those 
we can infer from his son’s correspondence. Captain George Wolfe, 
a Jacobite, fled from Limerick in 1651. His grandson first saw 
‘the light in 1685, and sixteen years later entered Queen Anne’s 
service as second-lieutenant of marines. His first commission, dated 
the 10th of March 1702, is now with the others at Squerryes Court. 
The fact of his rapid rise—without fortune or family influence (he 
became lieutenant-colonel in 1717)—evinces rare merit, and he was 
regarded with favour by Marlborough. Major-General Wolfe was 
now in his sixty-fifth year, and while devoted to his one surviving 
son, was not blind to what he considered his faults. The letters 
of both parents must have been filled perpetually with advice or 
remonstrance, and fortunately the son’s filial piety was such that he 
always deferred to them both—sometimes with an excellent grace—at 
a later period under passionate protest. 


T have [he writes from Glasgow the 10th of July 1749] but one way of making 
you any acknowledgements and that is by endeavouring to deserve your esteem. 
A number of words and sentences ever so well put together cannot equal a good 
action. Those are only to be paid in their kind ; and though I should take the 
greatest pains to tell you how much I think myself obliged to you, you would be 
better pleased to hear that I did my share of duty as it should be done ; and that 
every kindness I received from you was felt by the honest and the good ; that 
every addition of circumstance was employed as you yourself would wish, and that 
the same principles and integrity that have hitherto guided your actions are, 
through you, the rule of mine. All this would be pleasing to hear, and you have 
taken one more step to bring it about ; ’tis now in my power to be both generous 
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and just, and I have an opportunity of owning with great pleasure that both the 
inclination and ability are from you. Lord George Sackville and Cornwallis 
are two people that no sordid or vicious man can succeed without appearing 
in dismal colours, and a regiment accustomed to genteel commanders are so 
many censors to disapprove and condemn a different behaviour. Not but 
certain allowances are to be made between men of high rank and fortune and 
those of inferior degree. 


Mrs. Wolfe having written to him of a visitation of their house at 
Greenwich on the hill by burglars, and the fright of a maiden lady, his 
mother’s companion : 


I laugh to think of Mrs. Fanny’s globes and spheres rolling upon the ground, 
her drawing pens and brushes dispersed, her shells in disorder, and a goblet 
broken in the fray. I hope it was her effects and not her person that these 
rash robbers aimed at! Sure, they have not run away with her? Sweet soul ! 
What a panic she is always in at the sight of a rude man ! 


The Major was transferred to Perth towards the close of the year, 
and he writes to his mother that since Lord George Sackville left he 
has ‘ changed his way of life.’ ‘ When we were at Glasgow together, I 
had taken that opportunity to acquire a few things that I was before 
ignorant of, and in which I might expect assistance from some of the 
people of the College.’ Meanwhile, Mrs. Wolfe had finally fixed upon 
an heiress for her son, a Miss Hoskins of Croydon, with a fortune of 
30,0007. Of this lady she was never weary of singing the praises, 
discouraging as much as possible all continuance of the Lawson 
connexion. At last both parents went so far as to forbid him per- 
emptorily to pay any more attention epistolary or otherwise to 
Miss Lawson. 

Perth: 15 Dec. 1749. 

Dar Mapam,—You give the best reason in the world for continuing in the 
country so late as you did. Wherever my father and you have your health best * 
there I would wish you most, and as Greenwich seems to agree with both, the 
best thing you can do is to make it more agreeable by changing from a bad 
house to a good one, from a low situation to a high one, and as near the park 
as possible. Do not be in any pain about me. When I am well all places will 
produce something to entertain, and when otherwise, it matters little where one 
is; the less trouble to our friends the better. You need not hurry yourselves 
about military promotions, for I take them to be at an entire stand for some 
time. When these things were to be had, I got my share, and (my necessary 
confinements excepted) have reason to be well enough satisfied with what has 
happened. 

I am mighty glad Miss Hoskins’ disorder does not turn out so dangerous 
as was apprehended. Her sweetness of temper and social disposition makes 
her too valuable not to fear her loss. [This is far too polite.] The Duke of 
Montague’s death will be of advantage to the young lady, since his conversation 
(in your opinion) was not fitted for her tender ear. There is one kind of converse 
and discourse with the men that is of great service to the other sex, and another 
as injurious, but it would take too much time to distinguish the two. However 
it obliges me to observe to you that the women in this country partake very 
much of society with men, and by that means gain a certain freedom of be- 
haviour, uncommon in England, but which is nevertheless of great use to preserve 
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them from the bad consequences of sudden surprise or novelty ; and is a real 
protection to their virtue, though at times one would imagine that their easiness 
in some particulars lead directly to the contrary. °Tis a usual thing for the 
matrons to sit at table with the men till very late and concur in everything but 
the actual debauchery, and as the men warm at wine, they speak openly enough 
to give offence with us. 

This fresh disappointment in love has changed my natural disposition to such 
a degree that I believe it is now possible I might prevail upon myself not to 
refuse twenty or thirty thousand pounds, if properly offered. Rage and despair 
do not commonly produce such reasonable effects ; nor are they the instruments 
to make a man’s fortune by but in particular cases. 


Miss Hoskins afterwards married John Warde, of Squerryes Court. 
Lord George Sackville’s successor as Colonel of the regiment was 
Lord Bury, the Earl of Albemarle’s eldest son, and the Captain who 
brought news of Culloden to George the Second, for which he received 
10007. and was made aide-de-camp. Bury had no intention of 
joining the regiment immediately, and the actual command con- 
tinued in the hands of Major Wolfe. 


My Colonel and I [he writes in January 1750] have a very exact correspon- 
dence. He is extremely bent upon procuring all the knowledge of regimental 
affairs that the distance between us will allow of ; in order, I suppose, to make 
such alterations and amendments as seem requisite, and to be the better prepared 
against he comes amongst us. I answer his letters very punctually, and endeavour 
all in my power to satisfy him in such particulars as are properly within my 
sphere ; confining, however, my judgment of men and things to what is purely 
military, and belonging to my office. He can give you weekly intelligence as 
far as the assurance of a letter can go, whenever you are so good as to make 
inquiry after me. 


Reaction naturally set in after Wolfe’s yielding to his parents’ 
wishes in the matter of Miss Lawson. After all, he was no saint, 
notwithstanding the character he receives in Johnstone’s Chrysal, 
but a youth of spirit, and it is to be feared reports of his hot language 
and wildness of behaviour reaching his father brought down more 
than the customary rebuke. 


Drag Sim [he writes the 19th of February 1750],—Though I have frequently 
given you occasion to blame either my neglects or levity, I am not however 
conscious of ever having intended to give you any uneasiness by obstinacy, 
or perseverance in an error ; the high opinion I have all along entertained of your 
just sense of things has always forced me to a proper submission to your will, 
and obliges me to acknowledge those actions to be actually wrong when you 
think them so. Besides I am so convinced of your sincerity and secure of your 
friendship that your advice cannot fail of its due weight, not could I without 
the highest presumption differ from your sentiments in any of the concerns of 
life. As what I have said is the exact truth, I mention it by way of making a 
distinction between that part of my behaviour that is guided by reflection, 
and such steps as are the consequence of youth and inexperience, or that have 
no rule to go by and are the pure effeets of chance ; but the main reason is to 
induce you not to look upon any slight omission or inadvertency as done with 
design to offend or displease ; so far am I from any such intention, that my greatest 
satisfaction is the means of contributing in some measure to your happiness. 
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His mother was resolved to punish him by not answering his 
letters. After a time (the 9th of March 1750) this conduct elicits 


the following : 


Dear Mapam,—I hope your long silence does not proceed from the continuance 
of your indisposition, I had rather it should have any other cause, though ever 
so unpleasant to myself ; I desire you to think that I have undergone sufficient 
punishment, and judge, by the pleasure it gives me to hear from you, I’m sure 
you would not wish that the penalty should exceed the crime. 


As a distraction, his prospective lieutenant-colonelcy forms the 

theme of several anxious letters. 
Perth : 28 March, 1750. 

Dear Sm,—The words of Lord Bury’s last two letters seem calculated to 
make me imagine his lordship wishes me success, at the same time that they 
express his diffidence of it. I am not able to extract enough of his real opinion, 
to determine whether I am, or am not, to be his lieut.-col. He says, indeed, 
that the Duke is our friend, but does not affirm that he won’t be prevailed upon 
to give up his point. Lord George Sackville sent me the first information of the 
vacancy with the strongest assurance of his aid and service. As I know he is 
very sincere, I rely chiefly upon him. Whichever way the business turns, I shall 
be glad to know from you who the persons are that seem the most to concern 
themselves in it; that I may thank them for their endeavours whether they 
succeed or not. 


At last the hopes of at least three people in the world are 


crowned with success. 
After his appointment, the Lieutenant-Colonel’s health continues 
indifferent, although he can report no actual disease. 


Though I can say little more to you than that I have no complaint, yet as 
you are so good to say it is agreeable to you to hear even that I have no right 
to dispense with that prerogative, nor inclination to omit that you desire should 
be done. I am going into the country for a fortnight or three weeks; there 
I shall drink goat whey, rather to purify the blood from unclean food and irregular 
living, than as a remedy to any certain known distemper. 

A month’s easternly wind that has blasted almost every plant and tree, has 
not been able to make me shake, so I have reason to think there is no remains of 
an ague in me. 


Later (the 22nd of June 1750) Wolfe writes his father : 


Dear Sim,—I drank the whey and went into a cold bath fourteen days, 
in that time I found such an alteration for the better that if I had been at liberty 
to continue that way of life a month longer, I make no doubt but it would have 
been of considerable advantage. The march of two companies into Angus has 
perhaps made Mr. Hindes imagine that the whole battalion was to change their 
quarters, especially as Pultenay’s moved early in the summer to Aberdeenshire, 
but it is not probable that we shall leave Perth before the middle of October. 
It will take the remainder of that month to clothe the men, and settle them in 
their new quarters, and that is what Lord Bury expects I should see done. 


Mrs. Wolfe continuing obdurate, her son writes anxiously : 


July 25, 1750. 
Degar Mapam,—I persuaded myself that this post would have brought me 
some news of your health, and such as I should have reason to be pleased with ; 
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I want to see it under your own hand, ’tis to me the most agreeable proof of 
your recovery, though one that I could wish never to stand in the need of. I 
don’t think since my first leaving you there ever has been so long an interval of 
silence on your part, which I am afraid does but too manifestly imply your want 
of health ; you are otherwise too good to refuse me a satisfaction that I have 
always justly reckoned amongst the greatest of my life. 


At last the long-promised furlough was obtained, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wolfe was able to leave Scotland for London. It is to be 
feared that his long seclusion, his disappointment in love, and the 
refusal of the Commander-in-Chief to allow him to study military 
science abroad (after Miss Lawson’s hand his heart’s dearest desire) 
made him plunge into the dissipation of town life with fatal 
abandon. 

Passing a few days with his cousins the Thompsons and the 
Sotherons in Yorkshire, he reached the capital on the 14th of November, 
where he paid his duty to his parents, now at their town house in Old 
Burlington Street. Contrary, however, to their wishes, James now 
renewed his suit to Miss Lawson, against whom Mrs. Wolfe had con- 
ceived a violent dislike. She called it a ‘senseless passion,’ more 
than hinting that the young lady was not all she should be. This 
aroused James’s ire, and being, above all things, of a passionate dispo- 
sition, the inevitable scene occurred. The elder Wolfe appealed to 
his son’s ‘ natural affections’ in order to enforce obedience. James 
replied hotly and hastily, and in language he repented, that he knew 


nothing of natural affections. He left his parents’ roof, and together 
with one or two companions, one of them the Hon. Arthur Loftus, 
a genial rake, proceeded to drinking, late hours, and the other 
fashionable vices of the period. 


I went to London in November [he wrote Rickson later] and came back the 
middle of April. In that short time I committed more imprudent acts than 
in all my life before. I lived in the idlest, most dissolute, abandoned manner 
that could be conceived, and that not out of vice, which is the most extra- 
ordinary part of it. I have escaped at length and am once again master of my 
reason, and hereafter it shall rule my conduct. 


One must not take this confession too seriously. Wolfe was not 
the man, either morally or physically, to emulate the excesses of a 
Charles Fox or a Lord Byron. As it was, the result might have been 
foreseen. He became seriously ill, and was scarcely recovered when 
he returned to his regiment at Banff. Here further long parental 
remonstrances reached the young Lieutenant-Colonel, to which he 
replied, on the 12th of June 1751, thus to his father : 


I am very glad from the knowledge of your sentiments (which in a case that 
concerns myself ought justly to be preferred to my own, and indeed in almost 
all other cases) to be able to make you some sort of apology for every particular 
instance of vice or folly that has very luckily fallen under your notice while I had 
the honour tojbe near you. I say very luckily, for if you or some other perfect 
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friend had not discovered them, so as to make them known to me, I might have~* 
continued in the conceit of there being no such thing in my composition, and 
consequently they must in time have taken deep root, and increased beyond 
the power of any remedy. Yours is a very lively picture of the impertinence 
and idleness that is often in people of my years, so that it is not quite new and 
unexpected ; and if I do not mistake this is not the first time that you have 
observed the seeds of such imperfections in me, that perhaps only wanted nourish- 
ment and proper occasion to break forth. I am quite persuaded (though you 
express some indifference in the latter part of your letter) that you mean to 
recover me from the ill habit of mind you have seen me in, and with that view and 
that only it is that the just remarks you have made upon my conduct are put 
in their proper light. I am sure at the same time that your course of goodness 
and indulgence to me is not entirely altered and that you are ready to make 
such allowances as may be expected from one who has so extensive a knowledge 
of mankind as you have. 

The respect I have for you and strong desire to be better in your opinion 
than I have been of late, will put me upon pursuing the best means that you can 
devise, or that I can imagine for such an alteration of behaviour as may conduce 
to that end. I believe the first step to amendment is to acknowledge our faults, 
a proof that we think them faults. This I do very heartily and truly, though 
I must assert that most of them have arisen from inadvertency and not from 
any ill intention. I am very sensible that many things have appeared with an 
exceeding bad grace, but am nevertheless quite clear and conscious that no 
offence ever was, or could be, meant. My mother told me you intended to 
write. I was desirous to know your thoughts (which I am sorry to say I have 
been but too often unacquainted with) and that is one reason why I left such an 
interval between asking your pardon in the short though sincere manner in which 
I did, when I came away, and making all the submission that can be made to 
one that I am very unwilling to disoblige. I hope the former part of my life 
will in some measure make this appear ; and I believe I may venture to say 
that my future conduct will help to convince you. . . . 

The warm expression that fell from me upon the Duke’s refusing to let me 
go abroad savoured much of ingratitude ; the words, it must be confessed, were 
arrogant and vain. I thought them so at the time of speaking. Passion and 
disappointment produced them. Certainly his Royal Highness could not have 
so truly convinced me of his kindness as by consenting to a reasonable and 
salutary request. For, if eternal imprisonment and exile is to follow perferment, 
few will be thankful for the favour. 

I am sorry you can think it troublesome to me to read any letter from you, 
though it should be the mirror of my follies. You say it shall be the last upon 
this subject ; and I am sure you will do me the justice to recollect that it is 
likewise the first. It shall be my care not to give such large room for reproof 
hereafter ; and from no motive so powerful as a thorough regard for your person, 
and a sense of what is due to you as a parent. My mother might safely have 
ventured to send me her blessing, though she should build it upon only the 
strength of areturn from me. I do sometimes leave out in my letters what I least 
intend, and when I omit expressing my affections for either of you, there remains 
little else that is valuable. I beg my duty to her and am, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient and affectionate son, 
J. WoLrFE. 


Then follows this postscript : 


I think I never could advance that there were no natural affections. I believe 
I said, and still am of opinion, that affections of all kinds spring from mutual 
good offices done to one another ; and that is nature. I likewise said that opposite 
interests frequently extinguish those affections, which I imagine will be allowed. 
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His mother relented but slowly. On the 19th ot July I find James 
writing in answer to her letter : 


Dear Mapam,—I began to give up all hopes of hearing from you, and to 
think myself exiled to all intents and purposes without the consolation of being 
so. much as thought of in this state of bondage and confinement. 

I am not addicted by constitution either to the vapours or to despair, and 
have determined always to leave the cure of present evils to a distant day ; 
imagining that they must be great indeed that have no remedy in the bosom 
of time ; and such I hope never to know. When I say I put off the cure, I 
suppose no present application sufficient, and therefore prefer a remote one, 
rather than give it up, or submit to disasters and design, though they should 
be ever so powerful. Your letter, short as it is, unusually so, has nevertheless 
been of great aid and relief, because it convinces me that, though deservedly 
neglected, I am not entirely forgot, alienated, or divided from you, as of no 
further concern. It is fit that some share of evil should fall upon us in this life, 
to teach us to enjoy the best that we are formed to taste. 


About the same time he writes his father from Peterhead : 


July 29th, 1751. 

Honest Charles writes-me word (with a good deal of concern) that he thinks 
you are not quite so cheerful as he could wish ; this affects me very particularly : 
first, because I hate to hear that any of your hours pass unpleasantly, or that 
anything breaks in upon the usual quiet of your mind, and then starts the 
disagreeable reflection that possibly I may contribute to it. I don’t think my 
friend meant to reproach me, but I could not read his letter without feeling 
remorse and repentance for any ill acts, or without being shocked at the con- 
sequence as far as it regards your person. If it be true that I still create 
uneasiness, I would endeavour to persuade you, as well as words from me can 
do it, so far to forget and overlook me and my irregularities as not to entertain a 
thought of pain for what has already appeared, or form from thence a judgment 
of what may be expected hereafter; I had much rather be quite out of your 
thoughts than take a place in them to torment you. 


Six months elapse, and Wolfe pens the following from Inverness : 


If a man is not allowed to utter his complaints (and I deny myself this indul 
gence), what else can he say, or how can he find subject of discourse, when his 
thoughts are necessarily taken’ up with a multitude of sensations ? Notwith- 
standing all this, whether from pride, obstinacy, a vanity to appear firm on 
one side, or moderation and indifference on the other, I am determined to guard 
against the inclination that most people feel to communicate their distresses ; 
and that resolution arises from one or other of the above motives, or a mixture 
of them all. 


Wolfe spares no pains to propitiate his outraged parent : 


I don’t always understand myself, and can’t therefore wonder that I am 
sometimes unintelligible to others; however, I don’t mean to be obscure in 
my discourse to you, and so my words generally bear the sense that they are 
most usually taken in, their common acceptation ; when this is not the case, 
and the meaning not plain, pray be so good to burn the letter. I think your 
hardest task will be to make out the words. If I did not know the best part of 
what I had writ it would be sometimes difficult to read my own writing. I am 
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quite sensible that you are nohow concerned in military affairs, and have given 
me no positive orders to reside here or there; nor are you the cause of any 
evil that falls upon me; so I repent me much if words have dropped from me 
that are unpleasant and unsuitable, or seem to proceed from a restless and 
fretful temper inconsistent with the regard due to your peace, which I should 
be sorry to disturb for myself. I do not know what demon possessed me at 
that unlucky hour, but I have never known my thoughts less confused than of 
late, and easy stupidity and insensibility seems to have crept into me and does 
the part of reason in keeping the vessel steady, with prodigious success. It is 
so pleasing a state that I prefer it to any conceit that the fancy can produce, 
any whirlwind of the brain or violent chase after nothing—the one goes slowly, 
sedately, and heavily, the other distractedly to the same end. That I am still 
here is a proof that you have no power to remove me; but you may be assured 
by way of comfort that I can sleep through any mischance and dose away all 
my complaints. 

Mrs. Wilmot is the oldest of all my old friends and acquaintance, and I never 
see her but with great pleasure, and love to hear her name mentioned. Is she 
as merry as heretofore? Does she laugh away all her life? I hope her good 
humour will never forsake her. I have recovered my hearing within these 
three weeks—a month ago I could not hear my watch strike with the right ear, 
and it has been so ever since I left London; exercise and temperance have 
brought this about, and will do the rest in time. 


The next letter, dated Inverness, 14th of February 1752, shows 
that all is amity again in the relations between mother and son : 


Dar Mapam,—It is very pleasing to me to know that our sentiments agree, 
let the subject be what it will; but I should be much better satisfied if all the 
actions of my life were such as you would approve of, for it is evident that our 
words are no proof of good conduct: they don’t always express our thoughts ; 
but what a man does may be depended upon, and is the true measure of his 
worth. The lady you mentioned [‘ Jezebel ’] is very fair of speech, and yet you 
see how little to be trusted to in other respects, and how subtle. I have formerly 
observed her disposition (but not so accurately as I might have done), and 
did not always like the appearances as they struck me; but I saw how deeply 
Charles [Brett] was involved, and therefore forebore to speak too freely, that I 
might not torment him. The way she treated him would have opened the eyes 
of a less amorous gallant, and turned his love and admiration into perfect 
contempt. . . . We are not enough acquainted with ourselves to determine our 
future conduct, nor can any man foresee what shall happen; but, as far as 
one may hazard a conjecture, there is a great probability that I shall never 
marry. I shall hardly engage in an affair of that nature purely for money ; 
nor do I believe that my infatuation will ever be strong enough to persuade 
me that people can live without it ; besides, unless there be violence done to 
my inclinations by the power of some gentle nymph, I had much rather listen 
to the drum and trumpet than any softer sound whatever. . . . 

Loftus has always been an old fashioned coxcomb—a tawdry kind of beau. 
I suppose he would dress the regiment in his own taste ; he’s one of those people 
who think there can’t be too much finery, no matter where ’tis stuck. . . . 

I hope you will succeed in the management of all your London affairs, 
that you may have an end to such unpleasant business. My washerwoman 
says she thinks I shall hold out till next autumn with her assistance ; she 
has promised to keep everything very tight, and if she’s as good as her word 
it will save you the trouble of sending any new linen. My compliments to 
Mrs. Inwood and to Miss Brett. I beg my duty to father. 
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The winter of 1753-4 found Wolfe stationed at Dover Castle, then 
in a disgraceful state of disrepair and full of discomforts. The weather 
as it happened was particularly severe. Nevertheless, there were com- 
pensations. He had his men more directly under his eye, and took a 
pride in bringing them to a high state of perfection in drill and dis- 
cipline. ‘It would be a prison to a man of pleasure,’ he tells his 
mother, ‘ but an officer may put up with it.’ In‘another letter he says, 
‘I always encourage our young people to frequent balls and assemblies. 
It softens their manners and makes them civil, and commonly I go 
along with them to see how they conduct themselves. I am only 
afraid they shall fall in love and marry. Whenever I perceive the 
symptoms or anybody else makes a discovery we fall upon the delin- 
quent without mercy till he grows out of conceit with his new passion. 
By this method we have broke through many an amorous alliance, and 
dissolved many ties of eternal love and affection. My experience in 
these matters,’ adds the benevolent despot of seven-and-twenty, 
“helps me to find out my neighbour’s weakness and furnishes me with 
arms to oppose his folly.’ 

An East Indian expedition was being fitted out in February 1754, 
and our Lieutenant-Colonel writes : 


We have sometimes thought ourselves in the way of this East Indian expedi- 
tion ; and if they had sent a regiment from England, it could have been none 
other. But Lord Bury’s rank and employment (he was aide de camp to King 
George the Second) exempts him from these undertakings, and I do not suppose 
he would think it consistent to let his regiment embark without him. So we 
are reserved for more brilliant service. 


In the tone of his letters henceforward we may note a change. 
His mind appears tinged more and more with seriousness and stoic 
resignation. Writing of a disappointment, he says : 


Pleasures that are enjoyed leave but a slight impression. They furnish 
matter for idle talk. But cooler reflection upon them serves but to convince 
a thinking person that we are occupied about small matters and earnest upon 
trifles. 


In the same letter the Lieutenant-Colonel tells his mother : 


I have been appointed to preside at a general court-martial composed of 
officers of our regiment for the trial of a deserter. This is the first time that I 
have acted in that grave office—and a very grave one it is, when the matter 
under consideration is of any importance. These courts of justice should not 
be assembled too frequently, lest the troops should forget or lose the respect 
and veneration that they ought to have for such courts. 


Yet humour is not altogether absent from his correspondence, as 
many passages demonstrate. 


I come up for two months before embarkation to appoint factors’ agents, &c., 
upon all my estates, and settle other weighty concerns, that my affairs may not 
run into confusion in my absence. This I hope you will think is a necessary 
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precaution for all that are possessed of any considerable property of lands, 
houses, manors, &c. 





Wolfe got leave of absence for several months during the spring 
and summer of 1754, and although his relations with Miss Lawson had 
been finally severed, yet it appears he still continued on good terms 
with the young lady’s uncle, General Sir John Mordaunt. He even 
went to spend some days under Sir John’s roof at Freefolk, Hampshire, 
from whence he writes : 

My mistress’s picture hangs up in the room where we dine. It took away 
my stomach for two or three days and made me grave; but time, the never- 
failing aid to distressed lovers, has made the semblance of her a pleasing but not 
a dangerous object. However, I find it best not to trust myself to the lady’s 
eyes or put confidence in any resolutions of my own. 


His term of leave ended, he rejoined his regiment at Exeter, where 
he was now much concerned in the matter of further promotion, 
although then probably the youngest lieutenant-colonel in the service. 


Sir John Mordaunt hit upon a point in his journey to Plymouth that seems 
to carry reason and prudence with it. It occurred to him that, as Lord Bury 
would probably get the first regiment of Dragoons that fell, and as another 
colonel of rank or quality or Parliamentary merit would probably succeed him, 
Sir John thought that it would be best to wait that event to propose the other 
change. He thinks it so difficult to accomplish that he is willing to have some 
circumstance of that sort in aid of the request, for although I cannot expect or 
hope to succeed Lord Bury, yet it is a kind of grievance to put men over the heads 
of those who have been perhaps more accustomed to command, and have had 
all the business to do for several years. This is a plea that would be of very 
little service in any other case, but may do good in this. Most of my brother 
lieu. colonels are people who have arrived at the height of their expectations 
or at least will be contented to wait till their turn comes without murmuring. 
Sir John offered to begin immediately, but he advised this delay as the most 
convenient ; and you may be sure I did not oppose it. 


James Wolfe was certainly not a man who regarded a lieutenant- 
colonelcy as the ‘height of his expectations.’ In another letter he 
tells his mother, then with his father at Bath, that ‘it is cheerfulness 
and ease that will prolong your life, and that is not to be had but in 
some well-suited society.’ And for that reason he thinks cards ‘ are 
reasonable and very innocent instruments of diversion, although not 
particularly fond of cards myself.’ His parent has repeated to him 
some eulogies of his friend, an old Dowager Lady Grey, concerning 
him. 

It is time my Lady Grey should discard me and take a younger lover. I am 
really not worth a farthing. But, however, she may be assured that I am now 
as much in love with her as with any woman in England—a fact that she seemed 
to doubt the last time I saw her. 


On another occasion he writes : 


I have heard of my Lady Grey very lately ; she sent me her compliments 
and, what was more (as she expressed it) her Jove. You see, I have the art of 
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preserving the affections of my mistresses, and I may be vain of these conquests 
without offence or danger to my reputation. 


It must be remembered that this was in the decade following the 
last Jacobite rising, and that Exeter was a Jacobite stronghold. So 
resolved was Wolfe to allay the animosity of the people for the military 
that he neglected no opportunity to that end. 


Will you believe [he writes] that no Devonshire squire dances more than 
Ido? What no consideration of pleasure or complaisance for the sex could 
effect, the love of peace and harmony has bought about. I have danced the 
Officers into the good graces of the Jacobite women hereabouts who were pre- 
judiced against them. We were upon such terms with the people in general 
that I have been forced to put on ail my address and employ my best skill to 
conciliate matters. 


When Lord Bury’s father died and he succeeded to the Albemarle 
peerage and the command of a cavalry regiment, his Lieutenant- 
Colonel thought the time had arrived when he might advance his claims 
tocommand. Atleast, he expected that none under the rank of General 
would be put over him. ‘I am resolved not to serve one moment 
longer than I can with honour even if I should starve.’ As war with 
France was imminent, the old General hastens forward with an offer of 


his purse. The son replies : 
12th March, 1755. 

I do hope that a proper confidence will always subsist between us. I have 
no interest distinct from yours, nor many passions to gratify ; or if I have any 
they shall always be subservient to your pleasure, for now I think I have them 
under pretty gs0d command. 

Whenever I may have occasion to desire the aid of your purse, it will generally 
be with a view to do you honour and to enable me to serve his Majesty as you 
yourself would serve him. If there is a war, I must either rise or fall, and in 
either case am provided for; but as I would willingly enjoy the society of my 
friends without being troublesome to them, I should rather prefer the former 
as the means of doing it and having as yet some little relish of life. 


To his mother he writes from Winchester, the 26th of March 1755: 


Dear Mapam,—Upon my arrival here yesterday I found your letter, and I 
found a very unsatisfactory account of your health in it. The weather has been 
so uncommonly sharp that I feared it would affect you, and you have the mis- 
fortune to feel all the changes and rudeness of climate that this country is subject 
to. Ican recommend nothing to you but the same course that you have hitherto 
pursued ; to be good and religious is the only means of quieting the mind under 
great afflictions ; we have no other comfort here below, nor anything else worth 
our regard. A little more stirring in fair weather, and in a light machine if you 
had one, might help you; but the house and a great chair is death or a life of 
misery. 

We are impatient to know whether peace or war is resolved on. If the 
latter, as we suppose, the troops will probably encamp very soon, to be ready 
for all purposes. In either case I must go to London for a few days to settle 
my affairs, and then I shall have the pleasure of being with you. 

The Marines you speak of, if they do raise any, will be put into companies 
of 100 men each, and not into regiments, as the newspapers have proclaimed ; 
and these companies are to have a field officer to inspect them, a lieut. colonel 
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or major to every ten or twelve companies. The whole body of Marines will 
be under the Lords of the Admiralty and entirely out of our way. But do you 
imagine, if regiments were raised, that I should have any, the least chance to 
succeed ? All my hope of success must be grounded upon right and just pre- 
tensions. I must serve, and serve well, or I cannot get forward ; for who will 
be at the trouble to solicit for me out of pure friendship? No man will ask 
such a favour but where he promises himself, and expects something in return. 

I thank you for all your kindnesses and for the pains you bestow upon me. 
I should be sorry if it brought the least distress upon you, or even cramped 
your compassionate and generous disposition. I have but a little while longer 
to be troublesome to you ; a war of two or three years will, I hope (though I do 
not wish it for my own sake, at the public hazard and expense), improve my 
circumstances. 

The sergeant I brought from London does not please me; if you hear by 
chance of a good honest groom or a servant that can dress a wig, I pray you 
let me know. I thought I had left a stock with you—’tis what I have most 
occasion for at present, as mine are actually worn to threads. I am a good deal 
out of repair. 


By the middle of April 1755 Wolfe learns of the appointment of 
Colonel Philip Honeywood, M.P., to succeed Lord Bury, and has 
recourse to philosophy to reconcile him to the change. Unless there 
was war it did not affect him. He might ‘jog on in the easiest 
position in the Army and sleep and grow fat.’ 

We were then on the eve of the great war with France, whose end 
was to be the crowning victory and death of the very soldier who 
penned these lines four years before (the 20th of June 1755). 


I do not know what news may be stirring in the great world, but we have 
none that is bad. Our fleet is now more formidable than the fleet of England 
ever was, and as the regiments are growing every day more and more complete, 
I don’t apprehend that there is the least shadow of danger to the island this 
campaign. 

What I most apprehend, and what is very well worth our thoughts, is the 
excessive expense that a war creates to the English nation. This expense has 
already involved us so deep in debt that we have not much more credit, and 
consequently must give up the funds, Bank, &c., whenever the means of raising 
fresh supplies fail. This consideration should determine every thinking man 
(when war is declared) to divide at least his substance and take the first favour- 
able opportunity to secure something upon land for his family, in case the other 
portion should be lost in the public ruin. It is, no doubt, a little troublesome to 
begin late in life to manage estates, especially great ones; but a small matter 
by way of security of two or three hundred pounds a year is not, nor can be, 
very inconvenient ; and I think I could, with the help of friends, find out a 
purchase of that sort that would be no burthen. I do heartily advise this 
measure for your particular safety. My father’s regiment is certainty for him 
and my trade will always subsist me in exigencies, and (sad it is to confess it) 
rather mends by the distress of others than falls off. A war is of most uncertain 
conclusion, and the demands of money prodigious while it lasts. All private 
accounts should be cleared, and we should not become responsible for other 
men’s affairs when our own are so precarious. 

I have been here since Monday at the races, where there never was less 
sport in the horse way ; but that defect is a good deal made amends for by the 
vivacity of the other entertainments, which the people here, and I suppose 
everywhere, give into, as if no danger hung over us nor no war was to be feared. 
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I have. danced incessantly, and mend upon it, which will encourage me to 
be more the servant of the sex upon these occasions than I have hitherto been. 

I would have you persevere in riding as the most salutary of all exercises, 
and the very best of all remedies for ill health. Have you two horses? How 
are you provided ? for there is a growth of little cattle here that might produce 
something to fit you. I have countermanded the pacing horse. 

I am going once more to Portsmouth to enjoy the dreadful though pleasing 
sight of our mighty navy. The Marines are in full exercise to be ready to go 
on board and relieve the regiments of Foot now at Spithead. 


In the next month he is back at Canterbury, writing : 


All notions of peace are now at an end. The most discerning people of the 
country have long been of opinion that a war would be the certain consequence 
of the steps that have been taken by us in return for the attempts made by the 
French. The embargo laid upon shipping, the violent press for seamen, and 
the putting soldiers on board of our fleet makes me conclude that the maritime 
strength of our enemy is by no means contemptible ; and as we are open to 
assaults in almost every part of the King’s dominions, both here and in America, 
T am much of opinion that the enemy’s first attack will be vigorous and successful. 
We must, however, hope that fortune will favour us, since we do our best to 


deserve her smiles. 


After Mrs. Wolfe’s somewhat serious attack of illness in 1755 : 
Southampton: Sunday, 15 July, 1755. 

Dear Mapam,—I must write you a short letter (but a very sincere one) of 
congratulation upon the return of your health, or rather, I fear, upon the present 
removal of your pains. Would to God that what you have felt was to be the 
last of your sufferings, and that a future life of peace and ease was to make you 
some amends for the many unpleasant hours that are gone by! My wishes for 
you are truly those of a son for a mother whom he has always found kind and 
indulgent ; for I conclude such mothers cannot have sons that wish them other- 
wise than well. 

What is seemingly a peculiarity of Wolfe’s disposition was his 
callousness to death—even of his nearest and dearest. One says 
“seemingly ’ because something must be ascribed to the formal style in 
which he customarily writes, his control over his own feelings, and his 
inability to convey the least pathos. In this respect he is the true 
stoic warrior and strangely resembles Wellington. He rarely alludes 
to death with any deep feeling, and sometimes our notions are shocked 
by the want of it. Mrs. Wolfe lost both a brother and a sister within 
six months of each other. Of the first, Bradwardine Thompson, M.P., 


her son writes : 
Canterbury: Feb. 20, 1756. 


Dear Mapam,—I can’t say I am sorry for my poor uncle’s death, other- 
wise than as it is a matter of concern to you ; which I hope will not be more 
lasting than the cause seems to demand. 

The Duke’s coming here will determine my going to town. I shall want 
nothing but a suit of black clothes and fringed ruffles ; those I have already 
(I mean the muslin ones) should be lessened in their depth—and two or three 
more pairs bespoke of a proper size. Will you take the trouble to do this business 
for me, and I shall thank you. My duty to my father. I am always, my dear 
Madam, 


Your obedient and affectionate son, 
Jam. WOLFE. 
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Of his aunt he observes to his father : ‘Mrs. Abthorp’s death may . 
be reckoned rather fortunate than otherwise, since it was hardly 
probable that she would recover from the melancholy state she 
was in, or that her natural disposition would correct with her returning 
judgment if she did recover.’ 

As Mrs. Wolfe advanced in years and in illness her temper grew 
more infirm, and in her letters to her son she is perpetually upbraiding 
him for his neglect. It is nothing to the purpose that he has nearly 
always fulfilled her lightest commands. She presses for his influence 
to secure the appointment of certain youthful military aspirants. He 
exerts himself and not unsuccessfully in their behalf. Amongst several 
letters on this subject one may be singled out : 


You cannot doubt my readiness to oblige you in anything that is of immediate 
concern to yourself ; but you must not put me upon actions that I would blush 
to engage in and that my uncle should blush to ask. I can never recommend 
any but a gentleman to serve with gentlemen. There is little pao of a low 
dog’s doing a shining act. 


But one letter of reproaches at last goads hini into a warmth of 

expression he afterwards regrets. 
18th Nov. 

My temper is much too warm, and sudden resentment forces out expressions 
and even actions that are neither justifiable nor excusable, and perhaps I do not 
correct that natural heat so much as I ought to do; but you must have observed 
that people are apt to resent what they, at first view (and often inadvisedly), 
take for injuries, with more than common quickness, when they come from an 
unexpected quarter. With regard to myself, you must leave to time and exerted 
reason for the correction of those errors and vices which may at present prevail 
most against sense and judgment—pointing them out in the gentlest and 
friendliest manner, and by that means help to weaken and to destroy them. 
I have that cursed disposition of mind (the worst quality that can seize the 
heart of man, and the devil’s great assistant) that, when I once know that people 
have entertained a very ill opinion, I imagine they never change ; from whence 
one passes easily to an indifference about them, and then to dislike ; and though 
I flatter myself that I have the seeds of justice strong enough to keep me from 
doing wrong, even to an enemy, yet there lurks a hidden poison in the heart 
that is difficult to root out. However, in this respect Satan is disappointed, 
for I have been so long used to love and esteem you in gratitude for your good 
offices, and still more in consideration of the many excellent qualities that you 
are possessed of, that it must be a very great change indeed on your side that 
could weaken my affection for you. Now and then I think myself forgot—but 
still attribute it to some unhappy cause of health, and wish it better. Com- 
passion alone for your sufferings (if all other motives were dead) ought to make 
me calm under your reproofs, if they were ever so severe ; and may be, if I only 
pitied your condition, without any mixture of affection, I should be more so. 
It is my misfortune to catch fire on a sudden, to answer letters the moment 
I receive them, when they touch me sensibly, and to suffer passion to dictate 
my expression more than reason. The next day perhaps would have changed 
more still and carried more moderation with it. Every ill turn through my 
whole life has had this haste and first impulse of resentment for its true cause, 
and it proceeds from pride. I am too much affected with your letter to leave 
you a moment in doubt about my inclinations, which you may be assured are 
always tending affectionately towards you, and which do in reality make your 
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ease and quiet and welfare of consideration greater than any concern of my 
own ; and I can safely say that I have always had your well being much more 
sincerely at heart than my own interest, and am pleased to find in myself so much 
merit in my love and regard for you, so well deserving it at my hands. 


From Canterbury on the 4th of April 1756, Wolfe writes to his 
mother : 

The fine season will call us all to business and leave no excuse or pretence 
for the lazy and indolent to indulge their dispositions. Would you believe 
that‘ there are many who call themselves soldiers who, to excuse their shameful 
idleness, cry out that they believe there will be no war—no invasion—and so 
act as if they were persuaded of the truth of it? [He adds at the close of the 
letter]: Mr. Beckwith has got another child, so that he is now the father of 
four sons, and I have not one! My duty to the General. I am, dear Madam, 

Your obedient and affectionate son, 
J. WoLFe. 


{There are a couple of letters which bring before us a rather 
pathetic little picture. The lieutenant-colonel has just been ap- 
pointed Quartermaster-General for Ireland, and is to kiss hands 
on his appointment. He arrives in London and dashes off a 
letter to his father at Blackheath, which he concludes thus: ‘If 
my mother will let me know the hour she will take me up in her 
chariot, I shall be ready to wait upon her at Blackheath ; and if she 
does not care to come herself, only signify your pleasure as to sending 
the chariot, and I shall be at my post.’ Crabbed in temper as she was 
Mrs. Wolfe was dotingly fond of her brilliant son, and resolved to meet 
him at the bridge. The appointed day arrives ; it is bitterly cold, and 
@ blizzard is blowing. Nothing loth, the good lady bundles out of 
bed, mounts her coach, and drives ten miles to Westminster Bridge. 
Her son is not there. She waits there three hours until she nearly 
perishes with the cold, and then, with thin lips and blazing eyes, orders 
the coachman to drive back to Blackheath. It appears James had 
written by the penny post to countermand the carriage. His letter 
arrived too late. 

From his conduct as Quartermaster-General in the unhappy 
Rochefort Expedition Wolfe was a marked man. 

Mr. Fisher writes me word that the King has been pleased to give me the 
rank of Colonel, which at this time is more to be prized than at any other, because 
it carries with it a favourable appearance as to my conduct upon this late 
expedition and an acceptance of my good intentions. 


He thus refers to his famous evidence before a special Army 
commission : 


I have a summons to attend the Board of General Officers who are appointed 
to enquire into the causes of the failure of the late expedition ; they begin their 
examination to-morrow, and I suppose will nut end it soon. Better and more 
honourable for the country if the one half of us had gone the great road of 
mortality together than to be plagued with inquiries and censures and the cry 
of the world. 
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Just before his departure for Louisburg at the beginning of 1758, -° 
Wolfe in his letters more than hints the possibility of his never seeing 
either of his parents again. To his uncle, Major Walter Wolfe, he 
writes that ‘ the General seems to decline apace and narrowly escaped 
being carried off in the spring.’ As for his mother, ‘she, poor woman, 
is in a bad state of health, and needs the care of some friendly hand 
to prop up the tottering fabric. She has long and painful fits of illness, 
which by succession and inheritance are likely to devolve on me, 
since I feel the early symptoms of them.’ Under these circumstances 
he turns to his old friend, schoolfellow, and companion-in-arms, 
George Warde, begging him with another friend to be his attorney 
and representative while he is away. The other friend is Colonel 
Guy Carleton, afterwards Lord Dorchester, one of the ‘Makers’ of 
British Canada. 


My pgaR Masor [he writes from London, the Ist of February 1758],—As the 
time of my sojourning in North America is uncertain, accidents may happen in 
the family that may throw my little affairs into disorder, unless some kind friend 
will take the trouble to inspect into them. Carleton is so good as to say he will 
give what help is in his power. May I ask the same favour of you, my oldest 
friend, in whose worth and integrity I put entire confidence ? I believe there 
should have been some powers drawn out and some formality in this business, 
all which I am a stranger to; but I am no stranger to the good will and honour 
of the two persons to whom I recommend my concerns. I wish you much health 
and prosperity, and am, my dear Major, 

Your faithful and affectionate servant, 
Jam. WOLFE. 


Amongst the letters from the conquered province of Acadia, now 
Nova Scotia, I cull the following, written after the capture of Louis- 
burg : 


27th July, 1758. 

Drak Sir,—I wrote you two or three letters from Halifax in relation to our 
voyage and preparations for the siege of Louisburg. We got out as soon as 
possible, and came without any accident into the Bay of Calarouse, made a 
disposition for landing, and had very near been foiled in the attempt. By great 
good fortune, however, we got ashore, proceeded to attack the town and the 
shipping, and at length have succeeded in both. We burned four ships of the 
line and took one ; the enemy sunk two frigates, and our squadron has caught 
a third, so that we have hurt their marine a little and possessed ourselves of 
Louisburg. Our loss in all this affair, notwithstanding the most violent fire 
from the shipping, does not amount to much above 400 men killed and wounded, 
that of the enemy at least three times as much. The garrison to the number of 
about two thousand men are prisoners of war ; they laid down their arms this 
morning, and we took possession of the town. Two of our captains of Grenadiers 
are killed and 6 or 8 subaltern officers, and about as many wounded. The 
Indians and Canadians gave us very little trouble. I believe their chief was 
killed the day we landed, and the rest, who are veritable canaille, were a good 
deal intimidated. 

We have a report this day from the continent that an attack has been made 
upon some advanced post of the enemy with success, but that my Lord Howe 
was killed in the beginning by a cannon shot. His loss is irreparable, because 
there is not such another soldier in his Majesty’s service, and I do not at all 
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doubt but that in two campaigns he would have driven the French out of North 
America. We have been rather slow in our proceedings, but still I hope there 
is fine weather enough left for another blow ; and as our troops are improved by 
this siege, the sooner we strike the better. Two of the French men-of-war were 
boarded in the night by the boats of our fleet and both taken. This cowp was 
quite unexpected and astonishing, and, indeed, if we had not been very well 
informed of their negligence and security, would appear to be a rash attempt. 

I see my name among the new Colonels ; I hope Fisher will take care of my 
affairs, as he is intended for my agent. The climate is very healthy, though the 
air is foggy and disagreeable. I have been always very well since we landed, 
and have got through this business unhurt. 


Soon after the date of the foregoing letter, its writer returned 
to England, one of the heroes of the hour, became engaged to Miss 
Lowther, and was entrusted by Chatham with the expedition against 
the great French stronghold in Canada. Ere the following summer 
had passed away the vital spark of this marvellous boy, who is to war 
what Keats is to literature and Pitt to politics, was extinguished 
for ever in a sudden and glorious uprush of victory on the heights of 


Quebec. 
BEcKLES WILLSON. 


Quebec House, Westerham. 














HAVE WE THE ‘GRIT’ OF OUR 
FOREFATHERS ? 


Tus is a question that all who love their country should ask them- 
selves, for upon the answer depends not only the existence of the 
Empire, but also the very continuance of the British race as one of 
the dominant peoples of the world. 

The writer of this article, whilst recognising that the ‘ grit’ of our 
forefathers (to use an expressive and well understood, though perhaps 
not strictly classical, word) is to be found in its full strength and 
vigour amongst large numbers of our people, doubts whether it 
permeates the entire mass of the population in anything like the 
proportion it did, say, a hundred years ago. The writer understands 
by the word ‘ grit’ that virile spirit which makes light of pain and 
physical discomfort, and rejoices in the consciousness of victory over 
adverse circumstances, and which regards the performance of duty, 
however difficult and distasteful, as one of the supreme virtues of all 
true men and women. Having expressed this doubt, he will endeavour 
to justify it by pointing out some of the signs which appear to him 
indicative of a decadent spirit and of a lack of virility amongst portions 
of all classes of the community. . 

Let us give in this matter, as is right, due precedence to the ladies. 

The deeds of former generations of British men and women, patent 
to all who read history, render it unnecessary to argue the possession 
by our ancestors of this virile spirit. 

Do our women of the present day carry on the noble traditions 
of their forerunners in this respect? The word ‘duty’ was as sacred 
to our grandmothers as it was to our grandfathers. 

Duty demanded of a woman in former days that she should sub- 
ordinate her own inclinations to those of her parents and of her 
husband, and that in her conduct she should consider the interests 
of the State. She was taught that her first duty in life was to marry, 
and produce children who should carry on worthily the traditions of 
the family and of the race to which she belonged. Whilst unmarried 
she was trained in the virtues of obedience, respect for authority, 
endurance, and diligence in the prosecution of all household and 
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domestic duties. She was expected to prepare herself for the married 
state. When married, honour demanded that she should face the 
obligations of the marriage tie and the sufferings and dangers of 
childbirth (ten times greater in her days than in ours) with as much 
coolness and courage as was expected of the man on the field of battle 
or in the presence of deadly peril. 

Society was merciless to those of either sex who failed in the 
exhibition of courage in the face of their respective duties. 

What is the attitude of some of the women of to-day towards these 
special duties and obligations of their sex? Is it not a fact that 
amongst the richer classes, at all events, some girls decline to marry 
unless their suitors are in a position to supply them with luxuries 
unheard of by their mothers? And have we not heard of girls marrying 
a man for his money, or his position, and then refusing to live with 
him ?—an act of cold-blooded treachery and of heartless cruelty, 
which society should punish by a stern ostracism of the offender. 

We know that the birth-rate is diminishing year by year. Does 
not this mean that women are showing the white feather, and are 
shirking one of the principal duties of their sex? Again, are the 
present generation of mothers to be found as often in the nursery 
and in the schoolroom as their ancestors? I think not. The general 
complaint is that amongst the richer mothers the children are more 
and more being left to the care of governesses and nurses. The desire 
for pleasure and for personal ease seems to have taken firm hold of the 
minds of many well-to-do women, and to have driven out the maternal 
instincts. I do not say that the women of to-day are altogether 
lacking in physical or moral courage. To gratify her ambitions in 
the world of sport, or of society, the modern woman not infrequently 
displays a fine quality of endurance and great tenacity of purpose. 
The question is, Do the majority of the women of our nation exercise 
these same virtues of self-control and discipline in the performance 
of daily duties, both great and small ? 

The middle-class woman apes her fashionable sister. In former 
days the wife of the professional man took an active, personal, intelli- 
gent part in the management of her home. She was to be found in 
the kitchen, as well as in the nursery ; she was careful of her husband’s 
money, and did not attempt to vie with her social superiors. Now 
all this is altered. She must run in the same race as her fashionable 
sister, with perhaps only a tenth part of the latter’s income, to the 
financial ruin of her husband and of his professional prospects. Not 
infrequently the husband also, imbued with the theory that ‘ nothing 
succeeds like success,’ urges her to keep up the level of so-called smart- 
ness and style, in order to maintain the impression of his professional 
prosperity, and because he too enjoys the luxuries of good living, 
costly dressing, and frequent social pleasures. 

The ever-increasing body of professional and of working women is 
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perhaps less exposed to the dangers engendered by easy and sheltered | 
living, but even amongst a certain class of these there is a tendency 
to shirk any training which entails long and concentrated effort, and 
a happy-go-lucky impression prevails in some minds that general 
adaptability and native wit will enable them to seize the chances 
of life and steer themselves into a haven of comparative prosperity. 
The instability of much women’s work, and the constant creation, 
through the whims of fashion and other causes, of new occupations, 
tend to develop a habit of lightly disregarding the performance of 
monotonous duties ; while the demands made by class custom upon 
many professional women for extravagant dressing, and for the 
acquisition of the latest social accomplishment, create a love of luxury, 
of excitement, and of constant change, that seriously militates against 
the development of the more stable traits of character. 

Let us descend again in the female social world. 

Has not the modern domestic caught the fever of an easy life and 
of equality of condition? Is she to-day as solicitous of her employer’s 
interest, as hardworking, as skilled in her profession, and as proud of 
it as the servant of former days ? 

Without being a pessimist I fear the answer to these questions 
cannot be truthfully given in the affirmative. 

If there be some grain of truth in what I have said, is there not 
reason to inquire why the women of to-day take a less serious view 
of their duties than did those of former generations ? 

Let us now consider briefly the case of the men, and the attitude 
assumed by them in regard to duty. Do they possess the same 
measure of ‘ grit’ as their forefathers ? 

The writer desires to make no sweeping generalisations. He 
proudly acknowledges the splendid qualities of courage and of endur- 
ance displayed within recent years by large numbers of Britons, both in 
peace and in war. He fully recognises the heroic deeds of our soldiers, 
of our sailors, in action, and of our civilians in times of accident and 
of peril to life; nevertheless, he would ask whether it is not a fact that 
surrenders to the enemy without serious loss of life took place during 
the Boer war more frequently than it is agreeable to the patriot 
to hear about? In previous wars, when surrenders occurred, they 
were almost invariably in accordance with superior orders and after 
such serious loss of life as showed that ultimate success was a prac- 
ticable impossibility. But in the Boer war some British soldiers are 
reported to have thrown down their arms without orders, and this on 
more than one occasion ; and it is even said that a great surrender took 
place owing to a junior officer having raised the white flag without 
instructions. I do not like to dwell on this subject, as it may seem to 
cast a slur—which is the last thing I should desire to do—on an Army 
which I firmly believe to be still the equal in courage of any in the 


world. 
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Let us turn to the civil side of life. 

It may be argued that our supremacy in the Olympic Games is 
sufficient proof of the healthy condition of our national qualities of 
pluck and endurance. I do not regard this as sufficient proof. The 
excellent results achieved by a few selected experts, who are subjected 
to long and severe training, is no guarantee that there is a high standard 
of physical efficiency and of courage among the people as a whole. 
Even in this realm of sport, dear as it is to the heart of the nation, 
there is an increasing tendency, among both rich and poor, to enjoy 
it as a spectacle rather than to take an active part in it, and there 
are large numbers of men who are far readier to criticise the ‘ form’ 
of some notable footballer or cricketer than they are to submit them- 
selves to even the mild severities of amateur training, or to take the 
rough and tumble of the game itself. 

The writer is fully aware that large numbers of men are labouring 
steadily and honestly in their respective spheres for small and often 
most inadequate pittances without grumbling, content as long as they 
can worthily perform the tasks which duty demands of them ; but is 
this the usual attitude of men towards the work of their lives? and 
do our men compare favourably in this respect with those of some 
other nations, such as the German and the Scandinavian ? 

The average Englishman is often too phlegmatic and heavy of 
brain to forecast the future with any detail. He is content to trust 
to inherited instincts of pluck and resource to pull him through all 
difficulties and adverse circumstances. He forgets that these same 
instincts of pluck and of resource were only developed in our fore- 
fathers by the hard and strenuous conditions of their daily lives, 
conditions which enforced the continual, not the occasional, use of 
these qualities. 

The national and individual successes of former times, of which we 
are so proud to-day, were won by the unrelaxing ‘ grip’ which our 
ancestors, as a rule, kept on themselves in the performance of duty ; 
and this was combined with an ever-watchful outlook on the future, 
and a foresight which was largely the result of the stern discipline 
of the day, which never failed to visit with instant and condign punish- 
ment any dereliction of duty, or even innocent failure in the execu- 
tion of superior orders. We are justly proud of the victories of Nelson, 
but how many of us know or realise that he was constantly and un- 
tiringly, in all spare hours, preparing himself and his captains for every 
possible contingency of naval warfare? The battle of the Nile was 
mentally won before ever it took place, yet most Englishmen attribute 
it to the brilliant genius of the moment. Pluck and quick-wittedness 
are invaluable national assets, but they cannot be maintained without 
frequent daily use, much less can they be retained at that high level 
of perfection at which we are wont to estimate them if their use be 
relegated solely to the emergencies’ of life. 
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The German works longer hours, takes fewer holidays, and often 
spends his leisure in perfecting himself in his business, with the result 
that he is cutting out our men in many spheres of life. Whilst the 
young Englishman’s head is filled with thoughts of sport, and that 
far too often from the point of view of the spectator rather than of 
a participant, the German is gaining knowledge which will avail to 
advance him in his profession. The waste places of the earth used 
formerly to be colonised by the Briton; now he finds the labour of 
subduing nature too severe for his enfeebled energies, and settles 
in the towns, leaving the health-giving tillage of the virgin soil of new 
countries to the hardier races, whose minds and muscles have been 
strengthened by discipline and who recognise the nobility attached 
to strenuous labour. 

Labour in the present day is a thing to be avoided—not to be 
proud of. It is a disagreeable necessity, which must be made as short 
and as easy as possible, compatible with the earning of the daily bread- 
and-butter. 

The substitution of the limited company for the old-fashioned 
private business tends to make men less conscientious in regard to 
the service they give to their firm of employers. The managing 
director of a company is not so severe a taskmaster as the head of a 
private firm—he has not so much at stake, either financially or in the 
matter of commercial reputation ; and neither is there the same incen- 
tive to work hard for the benefit of an impersonal body of shareholders 
as there is for an individual master. Hence the feeling arises that it 
is sufficient if just enough attention be given to business to prevent 
the possibility of dismissal, and that nothing more can be demanded. 
Surely this is a deplorable attitude of mind, and one far removed 
from the mental ‘grit’ of our forefathers, and incompatible with 
their stern regard for duty. Whilst other nations commence work 
at five and six o’clock in the morning, and even earlier in summer, 
in the} West End of London no business can be transacted before 
nine or ten A.M. So engrained are our idle habits that, hopeless of 
being able to induce the present generation to change its hours, 
Parliament has, through one of its Committees, approved of a Bill to 
legalise the alteration of the clock on certain dates, so as to induce 
people to rise earlier than they are accustomed to do by making them 
believe that the hour is later than it really is. Can anything show 
more clearly than does the discussion of such a Bill how idleness has 
eaten into the bone of some portions of our people; for, of course, if 
of our own free will we chose to rise earlier in the morning, no legisla- 
tion would be necessary. 

No other nation maintains an army of paupers out of the enforced 
taxation of the industrious. No other State provides hotel accommoda- 
tion gratis for those of its citizens who dislike work and prefer to roam 
from workh ouse to workhouse and enjoy, at the expense of their hard- 
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working neighbours, the delights of the country in the summer. With 
such facilities for idleness it is not astonishing that Great Britain can 
show a larger number’ of idle men living on the industry of others 
than any other country in the world. These men claim to be un- 
employed, but, as John Burns is reputed to have said—and he ought to 
know—‘ their one prayer on rising, if they ever pray, is that they may 
not find work that day.’ 

It has been ascertained that in ordinary times amongst these 
men the proportion of genuine unemployed who are both able and 
willing to work is only about*3 or 4 per cent., the others being either 
physically incapable of work or idle scoundrels living on their fellows. 

Slackness is not, however, confined to the poorer classes; it is found 
also amongst the richer, amongst those who have been enervated by 
a faulty upbringing, usually connected with luxurious living. There 
is an increasing difficulty in finding amongst the leisured classes men 
willing to work without remuneration for the public benefit and in 
philanthropic enterprises. It is a very general complaint that as the 
older generation of hardworking men of leisure die off it is difficult to 
replace them. 

There appears to be a general slackness amongst all classes of our 
population in regard to the performance of duty—a slackness which 
is weakening to the moral fibre and is one of the most potent signs 
of lack of ‘ grit’ amongst the young. 

Pleasure is the god—self-indulgence the object aimed at. Large 
numbers of men and women seem to have but one aim, namely, enjoy- 
ment of the largest amount of so-called pleasure with the smallest 
amount of labour. As a matter of fact, these people never really 
obtain the object of their desire, for they never taste of genuine pleasure, 
which declines to be divorced from that honest labour which is the 
true source of its keenest delights. 

But is this right? Can a nation flourish under these conditions ? 
Remember that our Empire has been obtained by hard struggle and 
our commercial position by indomitable pluck. Is it likely that we 
shall be permitted to retain these except through the strength of our 
own right arms and by the power of well-trained brains? We are 
face to face with hardworking competitors who have been taught in 
the home and in the school to subordinate self to the demands of duty, 
and who have received the most careful and intelligent and well- 
considered training in all branches of knowledge. In Germany and 
in Scandinavia nothing in the training of youth is left to chance, and 
this training is compulsorily continued until the man or woman 
attains adult age. We permit the children of our working and 
industrial classes to leave school at thirteen, or even at twelve years of 
age, we teach them little that is of practical use to them during these 
few years, and then, after spending millions, we turn them loose into 
the streets, free from all control, and wash our hands of them. The 
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boys have learnt no trade, the girls can neither cook, wash, nor make 
their own garments unless the materials are cut out for them. They 
cannot even scrub properly, and are unwilling to do what they consider 
menial work. A helpless crew, which soon becomes a hopeless one. 
They can only become errand boys and girls. In a few years they 
grow too old for this ; they are dismissed, and are left stranded in the 
world. Undisciplined, untrained, with their heads filled with notions 
of their own importance, and unable and unwilling to work with their 
hands, is it astonishing that our streets are filled with armies of in- 
capables who call themselves the unemployed? And this is the way 
we are content to raise an Imperial race destined to rule, save the 
mark! one-fifth of the human race ! 

Will our rulers, our education committees, and the general public 
never learn that they are manufacturing incapables and paupers by 
a system of education which treats all alike, whatever may be their 
future callings in life, and which turns out annually thousands of 
boys who know no useful art or trade or occupation, and of girls 
who when they marry know nothing about the care and feeding of 
babies, the management of a home, and all those useful arts so 
necessary to a housewife—girls who are deplorably ignorant of the 
elementary knowledge, as essential for women as for men, that what 
cannot be paid for must, in the long run, be gone without, and who 
imagine, consequently, with appalling vagueness, that a home and 
family can be maintained on the slenderest income and one which 
shows little prospect of future increase or even of permanence ? 

Poor children, they are to be pitied! From earliest years they 
learn that what they want, that they must have, even if it be procured 
through the agency of the pawnshop, the hire-purchase system, or 
by the squandering of the family capital. Familiarity with debt, 
the common use of materials morally not their own because not 
paid for, and the withholding of no desired pleasures, familiarise these 
boys and girls with a most unseemly side of life and seriously blunt 
their moral sensibilities. 

In former days the children of their age could neither read nor 
write, but they had been trained to labour each in his own sphere. 
They were not made unhappy by being given a smattering of know- 
ledge which must necessarily be useless to ninety out of a hundred ; 
they could generally earn their bread-and-butter, and a hard discipline 
had placed ‘ grit’ into their systems, so that the inevitable sufferings 
of life were borne by them, as a rule, with a light and even cheerful 
heart. Troubles and hardships which were the daily lot of previous 
generations seem to the enfeebled folk of to-day as unbearable. Hence 
the immense increase of suicides. We even hear of children com- 
mitting this crime, a thing unheard of in former days. What is the 
cause, and what is to be the cure for this unhappy condition of 
affairs and for the lack of ‘grit’ in portions of our population? 
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There are many causes and no one cure. Luxury, the spread of a false 
humanitarianism, and the consequent decay of discipline, are amongst 
the causes. 

The rapidity of legislative, scientific, and other economic changes 
produces the feeling that there is now little stability in even the most 
venerated institutions, traditions and enterprises ; consequently, that 
it is not worth while to build a career on too solid a foundation. 

I do not propose to suggest any one cure, but there are some steps 
which those of us who are parents might take to counteract the 
enfeebling influences. To begin with, I maintain that no training is 
so effective in producing this desired ‘ grit ’ as strict and unquestioned 
discipline in the earliest years, enforced if necessary by what used to be 
called the wholesome ‘ encouragement of a slipper.’ In addition to 
this, can we not surround our children with an atmosphere of order, 
and teach them steady and cheerful obedience to duty, instead of 
allowing them to hear from their elders expressions of impatience 
and annoyance at the intrusions of private and public duty. By 
training them from the earliest years to be conscious of the calm, 
quiet, but ever-industrious processes of nature, and of the inevitable 
consequences of infringements of her wise laws, can we not imbue 
them with a deep-rooted knowledge of the necessity of obedience to 
law and order and of diligence as the very conditions of life itself, 
enforcing these lessons with a kind but firm discipline in the events of 
their daily lives ? 

Is it not possible to give in our schools some definite instruction as 
to the importance of the processes of thought and of their effects upon 
both character and physique? Will not a knowledge of the conse- 
quences of slovenly, inaccurate, and unwise thought (so often en- 
gendered in girls by constant novel-reading and unrestricted indulgence 
in pleasure), of continual disregard of duty, and of slackness of personal 
discipline, induce these children to submit willingly to a stricter 
régime, and minimise the prevailing sense of rebellion against what 
sometimes may seem to them the senseless dictates of those in 
authority ? If we could but add to this knowledge a sense of the 
infinite importance of our human inheritance and of the short time 
we have at our disposal in which to work out our individual and 
national education, should we not then have given our young men 
and women asound foundation of quiet, disciplined strength, on which 
we could trust them to build year by year the structure of noble 
character? Surely we may see that our children, whatever their 
station in life, are taught to use their hands, so that they may be able 
under any reverse of fortune to fend for themselves. By setting 
them tasks slightly beyond their capabilities we can strengtlten by 
struggle their mental and physical powers and give ‘grit’ to their 
moral natures. We can give them a taste of the exquisite happiness 
which follows victory over difficulties, and so prevent them from 
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regarding failure with a benumbing sense of depression. There is.’ 
a danger lest the too carefully educated children of the present day 

shall have their mental and manual progress so scientifically graduated 
that they fail to learn the necessity for that vital effort which alone 
makes achievements of value. We must so train them that the 
inevitable mistakes and failures of later years may call forth a quality 
of dogged persistence, instead of resulting in depression and consterna- 
tion. We can bring up the children in a more Spartan-like manner, 
so that the lack of luxuries and comforts may not appear as evils 
beyond the endurance of man, and that when they go forth into the 
world they may be accustomed to hard work and to the pressure of 
subordination, and not make themselves miserable by striking against 
the inevitable pricks of life. We can, in short, remember, in the nursery 
and in the home, the words of one of the wisest of men, who said, ‘ The 
rod and reproof give wisdom, but a child left to himself bringeth his 
mother to shame,’ and we can each of us in his own domestic circle, 
by example and by precept, preach the gospel of discipline, of duty 
and of endurance, and thus give to a generation unborn, or just 
born, that ‘grit’ which would appear to be lacking in so large a 


number of the young men and women of to-day. 
MEATH. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AERIAL NAVIGATION 


THE recent construction of machines on which, for the first time in 
history, men have flown through the air, coupled with the prospective 
growth of the dirigible balloon into an airship, has led to a widespread 
impression that aerial flight is soon to play an important part as an 
agency in commerce. Such a feeling is quite natural under the 
circumstances. In forecasting the possible results of invention we 
begin by reasoning from analogy, and the progress of invention in 
the direction of aerial navigation, with its alternations of success 
and failure, is at first sight very like what we have seen in the begin- 
nings of every new system of developing the powers of nature. 
Possibilities of great results have first been shown; then, step by 
step, difficulties have been overcome, until possibilities have grown 
into realities. The possibility of aerial flight has been shown both 
in theory and practice, and the difficulties now encountered in per- 
fecting it seem quite like those met with in perfecting the steam 
engine, the telegraph, and the telephone. The present movement 
has an advantage over the preceding ones in that its ultimate out- 
come is more clearly in sight. We find it easier to imagine ourselves 
flying through the air in balloons or upon aeroplanes ‘ ..n it was 
a century ago to conceive of the world’s commerce being carried on 
by the power of steam. We can best judge the possibility that this 
prospect will be realised by first considering what it has in common 
with the past, and then inquiring whether we have any grounds more 
secure than analogy on which to base a forecast. 

It might seem that there can be no better ground for now limiting 
what may be hopefully expected from the ‘ conquest of the air’ than 
there was a century ago for limiting what could be expected from 
the development of steam navigation. At each early stage, from 
the time when steam was applied to the propulsion of boats on the 
Seine and the Hudson, to the date when the first steamship crossed 
the Atlantic, it was easy, by taking what was known as the measure 
of the future, to show that no great result could be expected from the 
new system. With the earlier engines no ship could cross the ocean. 
But improvement in engines was brought about both by invention 
and by the development and application of physical principles. The 
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theory of the steam engine, and indeed of heat engines in general, 
had been set forth by Carnot, but the ideal steam engine to which 
this theory led was so far outside the practical reach of the time 
that the earlier inventors and engineers paid little attention to it. 
Only the germ of the theory of energy had been found by Rumford, 
and it was not until it had been farther developed that it could be 
fully utilised in guiding invention. Thus it came about that, instead 
of the ocean steamship being rapidly developed, a century elapsed 
before it had assumed its present proportions. Is it not reasonable 
to expect that the airship, whether balloon or flyer, will have a similar 
history? This question cannot be answered by pointing out present 
imperfections. We all know that as a means of transportation it is, 
up to the present time, so expensive and so doubtful that it is only 
from future improvements that any important result can be expected. 
We must inquire whether there is any well-defined limit to future 
improvement, and, if there is, learn where we shall stand when, if 
ever, that limit is approached. 

One word as to the trend of our inquiry. The vital question is 
not whether aerial navigation is practicable, for that has been settled 
in the affirmative. In the time of Montgolfier it was shown that 
men could rise and float in balloons ; twenty years ago it was found 
that a balloon could be guided ; now it is proved in the best of all 
ways, that of actual trial, that a man can fly through the air on an 
aeroplane. But we are all looking for more than the bare fact of 
sailing or flying above the earth. We wish aerial flight to serve some 
practical purpose in the world’s work, and to compete with the steam- 
ship, the railway, or the mail-coach in the carriage of passengers or 
mails. The inquiry into which the reader is now invited to enter is, 
What measure of rational hope we can entertain of this consummation. 

All the questions involved are, at bottom, those of physics and 
mathematics.. The pivotal points are such as numbers of feet and 
pounds, the density of air, the tenacity of materials used in construc- 
tion, and the resistance to motion under varied conditions. These can 
be discussed in the most satisfactory way only by mathematical 
computations. But it is not necessary to go into numerical details 
to find a basis for our conclusions. General principles, easily within 
the comprehension of every educated person, will serve our purpose 
as well as the most rigorous mathematical investigation. 


5, 


We must distinguish at the outset of our inquiry between advance 
in knowledge and progress in invention. No definite limit can be 
set to the possible future of knowledge, nor to results which may 
yet be reached by its advance. The best recent example of a dis- 
covery in the required line, indeed the only example which suggests 
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the possibility of extending the efficiency of a heat machine beyond 
the limit now set by the theories of physics, is the finding in radium 
of a substance which emits energy in seeming defiance of the laws of 
energy. Ideally, the power of annulling the gravity of matter would 
perhaps be the most revolutionary one that we can think of. But 
the most refined experiments made with a view to discover whether 
anything can be reached in this direction have shown that by no 
method yet known can the gravitation of matter be altered in the 
slightest degree. Should some way of controlling or reversing gravita- 
tion be discovered ; should it be found possible to make the ether 
react upon matter; should radium hereafter be produced by the ton 
instead of by the milligramme; should some metallic alloy be found 
having ten times the tenacity and rigidity of steel—all our forecasts 
relating to future possibilities in the application of power would have 
to be revised. 

But we must note that the present efforts of inventors are not 
taking this direction. They are accepting physical principles and the 
facts of engineering as they now stand, and are not seeking to discover 
new sources of radium, to find new alloys, or to bring out laws of 
nature hitherto unknown. Our forecast must therefore be based 
upon the present state of science, and can relate only to what is 
possible through invention being continued on lines it is now following. 
I enter this caveat not because there is any great probability of an 
epoch-making discovery in any of the directions just mentioned, but 
to define clearly the ground for our conclusions. 

When we study progress in the application of power from this 
point of view, we see that it has, during the entire nineteenth century, 
been approaching fairly well-defined limits, which can never be 
extended except by some revolutionary discovery that has not yet 
cast even its shadow before. With every step forward we have 
come nearer the limits, thus leaving less room for future advance. 
There is a certain amount of energy stored up in fuel which may 
possibly be utilised in the application of power. The engineer of 
to-day who reads Dickens’s graphic description of the steamship in 
which he first crossed the Atlantic, with flame issuing from the top of 
her funnel, will appreciate the enormous waste of power that must 
have been incurred. The problem of invention from that time to 
this has been to save as much as possible of this wasted energy and 
apply it to the blades of the screw propeller. There is also a limit 
to the power which can be exerted by an engine of given weight. 
Inventions of lighter and lighter motors have been steps toward 
this limit, which is probably not yet reached. Yet we are so much 
nearer to it in the engines which to-day run Count Zeppelin’s airship, 
and the flyers of Farman and Wright, that we may safely say that it 
is at least being approached. 

_ The resistance and supporting power of the air are yet more 
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determinate. No progress in invention will increase the weight 
which a given volume or surface of air will support at a given speed, 
nor can the resistance experienced by a surface in moving through 
the air ever be reduced below the point set by physical theory. 
With these’ conditions in mind we are prepared to inquire what 
form an a may take, and what results may be expected 
from it. 


IL. 


Two systems of navigating the air are now being developed, which 
are radically different—we might almost say opposite—in their 
fundamental principles. One is that of the flying machine, which is 
supported by motion through the air as a bird by its wings. The 
only form of flyer yet found feasible is the aeroplane, which is sup- 
ported by a rapid movement of translation, and of which all flying 
machines now being tried are samples. Of another form, a flyer 
carried by revolving wings, I need not speak in detail, because success 
in this form has not yet been reached. Whether it does or does not 
hereafter supersede the aeroplane, the principle of support through 
motion alone is common to both. 

The other form is the airship proper, Soothe’ in the air by its own 
buoyancy, and not held up by propulsion. It is, in fact, the dirigible 
balloon, so enlarged and perfected that the term airship may well 
take the place of balloon in discussing it. For conciseness I shall use 
the terms ‘flyer’ and ‘airship’ in comparing these two forms of 
aerial vehicle. 

It is much easier to point out the limits to the development of 
the flyer than to that of the airship. There are several drawbacks to 
every form of flyer, either of which seems fatal to its extensive use, 
and which taken together throw it out of the field of competition. 
One of these is inherent in the theory of its support by the air; the 
others are purely practical. 

Being, as it were, supported upon the air, it must present to the 
‘atter a horizontal surface proportional to the entire weight to be 
carried, including motor, machine, and cargo. If one square yard 
of surface can be made to carry a certain weight at a certain speed, 
one thousand square yards will be required to carry one thousand times 
that weight. Any enlargement of the machine must therefore be in a 
horizontal direction. The estimate of weight must be so much per 
square yard of horizontal surface; an addition of weight in the 
vertical direction can never be possible. Hence, if any enlargement 
of the flyers is ever made—for example, if they are to carry two men 
instead of one, as at present—it must be through enlarging their 
superficial extent in the same proportion. Reflecting on the present 
extent of the successful flyers, it will readily be seen that a practically 
unmanageable area of supporting surface and a consequent — 
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of the machine will be required for any important enlargement, 
Whether the limit be one, two, or three men, every extension of it 
must, to secure the necessary strength, involve increased weight per 
square yard, which will be less and less compatible with its performance. 

A practical difficulty which seems insuperable is that the flyer, 
supported only by its motion through the air, can never stop in flight 
to have its machinery repaired or adjusted. It makes toward the 
ground like a wounded bird the moment any stoppage occurs. The 
navigator may be able to guide its fall, but not to prevent it. 
He can only choose the point of dropping among trees, houses, rivers, 
or fields which, within a limited area, will be productive of least 
damage. No engine yet built by human skill, much less the delicate 
motors necessary in the flyer, can be guaranteed against accident. 
The limitations upon a vehicle of transportation, the slightest accident 
to whose propelling machinery involves in all probability the destruc- 
tion of the vehicle, as well as danger to the lives and limbs of the 
passengers, need not be dwelt upon. If a steamship were liable to 
go to the bottom the moment any accident occurred to her machinery, 
the twentieth century would have come upon us without steam 
navigation on the ocean. 

Another serious limitation upon the flyer is that it cannot be 
navigated out of sight of the ground, and must descend at once if 
enveloped in fog. This necessity arises from the deviation in the 
apparent direction of gravity which must be produced by any change 
in the inclination of the supporting surface, through the consequent 
acceleration or retardation of the speed. The principle at play is 
shown in an observation which may be made whenever a railway 
carriage at high speed is brought rapidly to a stop. A passenger 
standing well balanced on his feet during the period of retardation will 
find himself suddenly falling backward at the moment of the complete 
stop. He has been leaning backward while fancying himself erect. 

Neither of the two drawbacks first mentioned is incident to the 
airship. Her buoyant power is proportional to her cubical contents, 
and not merely to the surface she presents to the air. She can there- 
fore be enlarged in length, breadth, and thickness, instead of being 
confined to length and breadth, like the aeroplane. Floating in the 
air, she may possibly stop for repairs, which the flyer never can. 
This faculty carries with it a wide range of possibilities, how little 
soever may be the probabilities of their realisation. A comparison 
with the steamship will show them in the clearest light. 

As the ocean steamship has increased in size, she has also increased 
in speed. At the present moment the two largest ships afloat are also 
those of highest speed. It may have seemed to many, as it long did 
to the writer, that in this there was a constantly increasing sacrifice 
of power. The larger the ship the greater the power, and therefore 
the greater the consumption of coal, required to drive her at any given 
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speed. It might, therefore, be felt that considerations of economy 
would suggest that the smaller ships should be built for high speed 
rather than the larger ones. But the advance is in reality upon 
correct lines. Leaving out the practical limits set by such conditions 
as the depth of harbours and the time required to load and unload, 
the larger the ship the more economical the application of power in 
driving her at any given speed. The principle involved is simple. 
The model remaining the same, the carrying capacity increases as the 
cube of the length. But the resistance of the water, and therefore the 
power of the engine and the consumption of coal, increases only as the 
square of the length. Hence the larger the ship the more economically 
can a ton of cargo be carried at a given speed. 

The same principle applies to the airship. The larger she can be 
built, the more economically she can be driven when we measure 
economy by the ratio of carrying power to cost of running. The 
limits to her possible size cannot be set by any principles of physical 
science. The question is simply one of constructive engineering— 
How large can we build her and still keep her manageable ? 

This view is not presented as opening out a vista of unlimited 
* progress, but rather to avoid ignoring any possible line of progress. 
An airship of a size not yet dreamed of will require new devices for the 
application of power which may be utilised in our present system of 
land and ocean transport. We can never do away with the difference 
between the ground, the ocean, and the air as supporting agencies, and 
the solution of the problem must, in the long run, turn upon their 
respective advantages and drawbacks. 


III. 


Among the ideas which, inherited from our ancestors or formed in 
childhood, remain part of our nature through life may be placed the 
notion we so universally entertain that, if we succeed in navigating 
the air with a fair approach to safety, an important end will be reached. 
This notion must have been as deeply felt as one so purely speculative 
can be from the time that men reflected on the flight of birds. If any 
child to-day grows up without many a time longing for the power to 
fly, and reflecting how much easier its possession would make it to 
pass from country to country, it must have been from some unusual 
power of refraining from useless speculation. The notion, justified 
perhaps in our ancestors, that flight through the air has some inherent 
element of superiority to lecomotion on the surface of the earth or 
ocean is still a feature of our common nature. 

Let us lay aside this notion long enough to inquire whether the 
cheapening of transportation by steam power during the last century 
has not practically done away with all the supposed advantages of 
flight through the air, which appeared in so strong a light to former - 
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generations. Probably few of us realise in our daily thought that it 
now costs less to transport any small light article—a pair of shoes 
for example—across the Atlantic than to deliver them from a shop 
to the house of a customer in New York or London. Careful thought 
may show us that, leaving aside exceptional cases, like that of striving 
to reach the Pole, the substitution of aerial for land and water trans- 
portation is at bottom the substitution for the. solid ground of so 
imperfect a support for moving bodies as the thin air. 

We can best judge this view by coming down to concrete facts. 
Let us take the case of an express train running from London to Edin- 
burgh. When going at high speed the main resistance it has to 
encounter is that of the air. It is in overcoming this resistance that the 
greater part of its propulsive power is expended. Now, imagine the 
highest possible perfection in an aerial vehicle which shall carry 
passengers and mails from London to Edinburgh in competition with 
the railway. If the surface presented to the air by the vehicle were no 
greater than that presented by the train, it would still encounter 
a large fraction of the same resistance when going at-the same speed. 
But, as a matter of fact, owing to the necessary size of the flyer, the 
resisting surface would be vastly greater than in the case of the train, 
and the means of overcoming this resistance by adequate propulsive 
power would be more imperfect and expensive. In the case of the 
train the wheels of the engine are made effective by the reaction of the 
solid ground. In the airship the reaction is only that of the air, a 
condition which necessitates propelling surfaces of a superficial extent 
greater in proportion. 

Needless to say, the consumption of fuel must be increased in pro- 
portion to the power to be expended. The Royal Mail airship will 
therefore have to consume several times as much coal as the engine 
of the Flying Scotchman if she is to carry the same burden. What the 
multiplier may be admits of at least an approximate estimate, but 
it may be feared that the most careful mathematical computation 
would show a disparity so extravagant as to deaden interest in the, 
subject. 

This view may appear in conflict with the principle already men- 
tioned, that increased economy will be gained by increasing the size 
of the airship. But we must remember that the economy is measured 
by the ratio of cargo or other weight carried to fuel consumed. It 
must always cost more to run a large ship than to run a small one. 
Economy is gained only when we increase the dimensions of the air- 
ship so that she will carry more cargo than the ocean steamer or the 
railway train. The projector of an airship who would success- 
fully compete with the steamship in ocean traffic must not permit his 
modesty to suggest beginning with dimensions less than a length of 
half a mile and a diameter of 600 feet. His’ship might then be 
able to carry some 10,000 tons of cargo or 15,000 passengers, and 
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it would be only through these great possibilities that economic 

success would be reached. If this requirement seems extravagant or 

impracticable, the fault lies in the problem itself, and not in our 
treatment of it. 

In order to present the case in another wholly practical aspect, 
it may be remarked that, no matter how high the speed of the airship, 
the wind would affect it by its entire velocity. A normal speed of 100 
miles an hour would be reduced to one-half by meeting a wind blowing 
in the opposite direction at a rate of fifty miles an hour. It is true 
that a favouring wind of the same speed would accelerate its motion, 
and enable it to reach its destination more quickly. But it is needless 
to describe the practical drawbacks of so uncertain a system of 
transportation. 

When we look carefully into the matter, we see that these are by no 
means the only drawbacks inherent to the general use of the airship. 
In addition to her being carried out of her course at the rate of twenty 
or thirty miles an hour by a wind blowing across her line of motion 
at this not unusual speed, comes the difficulty, we might say the im- 
possibility, of finding her destination or effecting a landing in foggy 
weather. To appreciate these drawbacks it must be remembered that 
they do not arise merely from imperfections in the present development 
of the airship, but are inherent in any form of aerial vehicle, no matter 
to what degree it may be perfected. Unless the science of the future 
discovers some form of action between material masses, of the practical 
attainment of which the science of to-day gives not even a hint, any 
method of aerial transportation must be subjected not only to the 
drawbacks we have mentioned, but to a number of others which we 
refrain from setting forth merely because the items are all on the debit 
side. 

_ But let us also in fairness see what is to be placed on the credit side. 
First and almost alone among these must be in the reader’s mind 
the fact that steam transportation on land requires the building of 
railways, which are so expensive that the capital invested in them 
probably exceeds that invested in all other forms of transportation, 
Moreover, there are large areas of the earth’s surface not yet accessible 
by rail, among which are the two Poles and the higher mountains. All 
such regions, the mountains excepted, we may suppose to be attainable 
by the perfected airship of the future. 

The more carefully we analyse these possible advantages, the more 
we shall find them to diminish in importance. Every part of the 
earth’s surface on which men now live in large numbers, and in which 
important industries are prosecuted, can be now reached by railways, 
or will be so reached in time. True, this will involve a constantly 
increasing investment of capital. But the interest on this invest- 
ment will be a trifle in comparison with the cost and drawbacks 
incident to the general introduction of the best system of aerial 
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transportation that is even ideally possible in the present state 
of our knowledge. 


Let us stop a moment to see the framework of the reasoning on 
which our conclusions are based. We have not taken either the airship 
or the flyer of to-day as the measure of what is possible in the future. 
We have not dwelt upon the great ratio of failure to success or of 
labour cost to results in the trials hitherto made. The vehicle we have 
had in mind, and of which we have shown the shortcomings, is an ideal 
one to be realised, if possible, in the future—a vehicle in which every 
part shall be so nicely adjusted that the maximum of efficiency shall 
be reached with the least possible weight, and the best devices used to 
diminish friction and insure the application of all the power available 
in the fuel to the purpose of driving. We have allowed no practical 
questions of construction to interfere with success. We have shown 
what would be the more than colossal dimensions of an airship that 
could successfully compete with the ocean steamship of to-day, with- 
out inquiring into the_practicability of building her or the problem 
of managing her in an ocean storm. May we not say, as the outcome 
of these reflections, that the efforts at aerial navigation now being made 
are simply most ingenious attempts to substitute, as a support of 
moving bodies, the thin air for the solid ground? And is it not 
evident, on careful consideration, that the ground affords a much 
better base than air ever can? Resting upon it we feel safe and 
know where we are. In the air we are carried about by every wind 
that blows. Any use that we can make of the air for the purpose of 
transportation, even when our machinery attains ideal perfection, 
will be uncertain, dangerous, expensive, and inefficient, as compared 
with transportation on the earth and ocean. The glamour which 
surrounds the idea of flying through the air is the result of ancestral 
notions, implanted in the minds of our race before steam transportation 
had attained its present development. Exceptional cases there may 
be in which the airship will serve a purpose, but they are few and 
unimportant. 

The attitude of the writer is not that of an advocate conducting 
@ case against aerial navigation and leaving it to the other side to 
present its own views. He cheerfully admits the possibility of excep- 
tional cases in which the airship may be a more effective means of 
attaining an end than any other yet at our command. The most 
promising result now in sight is the reaching of the Poles. It may 
be feared that the failure of the ill-fated Andre has cast too dark a cloud 
upon his enterprise. It is not unlikely that Count Zeppelin’s balloon, 
when improved, will be the first vehicle actually to carry a human 
being to the North Pole. If nothing more interesting than fields of 
ice is found there, the result will still be of value by putting an end 
to a useless expenditure of energy which has been going on for 
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generations. Let us, then, permit the airship to gain all the prestige 
it can by being the first agency to make the Pole accessible. 








IV. 


The possibility of using the airship in warfare has already presented 

itself so strongly to the minds of men, especially in England, that it 
may well be included in our inquiry. The power of flying through 
the air was always possessed by the superhuman beings, animated | 
by malevolence, who held so prominent a place in the imagination of 
our ancestors. It is, therefore, only natural that, when an airship is 
conceived as flying at pleasure over land and sea, she is pictured in our 
minds as an engine for scattering death and destruction by the ex- 
plosion of bombs, unless her course is stopped by an enemy possessing 
sufficient power to engage in conflict with her. Let us, then, inquire 
to what result an appeal to reason and fact will lead us in estimating 
the efficiency of an airship in carrying on military operations. 

Her possible usefulness in reconnaissance, though easily exaggerated, 
is too obvious to need discussion. The really vital question is that 
of her efficiency in conquering a country, especially an island like 
England. The ways in which the airship might be used in war are 
numerous. I will, therefore, first summarily examine some points 
which will limit our inquiry. 

Enough has already been said to show that the flyer is out of the 
question. The airship proper, or enlarged balloon, is the only agency 
to be feared. Her vulnerability is obvious. Her size isso great as 
to make her an easy target; her sides so thin that she can be pierced 
through and through by any bullet, even that of a revolver; and her 
interior composed of gas so inflammable that an explosive bullet 
would reduce her to a mass of flame. A single yeoman armed with a 
repeating rifle could disable a whole fleet of airships approaching 
the ground within range of his station before the crews could even 
see where he was or what he was doing. How many such vehicles 
would be required to carry and land, with all its accoutrements, an 
armed force sufficiently large to be a menace need hardly be computed. 
To carry out the enterprise the fleet must either operate at night 
or choose an hour when the country is enveloped in fog. Saying 
nothing of the difficulties inherent in navigating the air and of choosing 
a point of landing when the ground is invisible, it would be easy 
by a system of searchlights to make a landing as difficult at night 
as during the day. Should advantage be taken of a smoky and foggy 
day, with a view of landing without being seen, the difficulties would 
be as great on the side of the aerial vehicle as on that of the defence 
against it. The navigator of an airship must at all times be at the 
disadvantages already mentioned, one of which is that of being always 
carried with the wind, and of knowing nothing of his motion at the 
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moment except what he can learn by observing the ground. He would 
therefore be unable to find his way in a fog. Above the region of 
fog and cloud he might in an uncertain way be guided by observations 
on the sun or stars, but this would be much more uncertain than in 
the navigation of a ship, owing to the want of a clear horizon. The 
more closely one analyses the conditions and the requirements of an 
invading force, the more clearly it will be seen that the idea of invading 
England with a formidable army borne in airships is quite chimerical. 
Compared with what would be the outcome of such an enterprise, 
should it ever be undertaken, the Spanish Armada was a miracle of 
success. : i 

It is, therefore, by operations conducted so high above the ground 
as to be outside the range of bullets that the/airship must be used 
in military operations, if at all. The serious question is, In what 
way could a fleet of airships be used in conducting military 
operations or aiding an invading army by operating at this height ? 
We can scarcely conceive of her as a fighting engine at any height. 
It is barely possible that, if made of sufficient size, the lightest field 
artillery might be fired from her. But her offensive power would 
be so insignificant that we should waste time in attempting to estimate 
it. Of course she could do some damage to a place like London 
by dropping the smallest bombs into it; but this would be a wanton 
proceeding, of no avail in conquering a country, and therefore not 
permissible by the rules of modern warfare. 

The only rational fear to be entertained is that a fleet of airships 
might drop explosive bombs into fortifications and upon the decks 
of ships of war. The projectiles could not be fired—that would 
not only be enormously expensive, but useless, because dropping them 
would be as effective as firing them. On the defensive side, the con- 
struction of a machine gun which, pointed vertically, could fire a 
shot to a height of two miles is so simple a matter that I assume 
this to be the height at which the aerial ship will have to operate. 
Let us, then, inquire what England may have to fear from explosives 
dropped upon her forts and. ships from a height of two miles in the 
air. We must remember, at the outset, that the air is rarer by about 
one-fourth at this height than at the earth’s surface. This reduces 
in @ yet greater proportion the possible weight of projectiles which 
an enemy could carry. If we reflect that, making allowance for the © 
necessary weight of a balloon, its gas and its accoutrements, every 
ton carried at a height of two miles would require more than 5000 
cubic yards of gas in the balloon, we shall see that the task of seriously 
injuring a modern fortification by dropping explosives into it will be 
at least an expensive one. 

But how is it in a case of a ship-of-war? Among the conditions 
of the problem would be these. The time required for a bomb to fall 
from a height of two miles is between twenty-five and thirty seconds, 
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depending upon the resistance which it experiences from the air,’ 
as compared with its size and weight. During this time the ship, 
if in motion, would have moved away by her entire length, and would 
therefore escape the missile, unless due allowance had been made by 
the attacking power for her motion. This might be possible ; but, 
even if it were, a still greater difficulty would be found in the fact 
that the balloon is itself in motion, because it floats in the moving air. 
True, the motion of the wind would be neutralised if the balloon 
steered against it with the proper speed. But the navigator of the 
balloon cannot determine the direction of the wind, as can the sailor. 
The only way by which he can know how a wind is carrying him is by 
observations on the ground below, presumably on the ship he desires 
to attack. 

Now let us estimate the degree of precision required in the opera- 
tions. Let the reader imagine himself looking down vertically from 
& scaffold swaying in the wind at the pavement, fifty feet below. 
On that pavement imagine an object, two or three feet in length and 
from four to six inches in breadth, swaying about in such a way that 
he can scarcely judge when, if ever, it is below his station. Then 
let the problem be, with the wind blowing, to drop a bullet in such a 
way that it shall strike the object in its fall. By the most skilful 
arrangements he might perhaps hit it once in forty or fifty trials. 
The problem of the balloon would be of this same kind, except that 
nearly half a minute is required for the missile to reach the object. 
We may admit that a dirigible balloon, carrying a hundred bombs 
of a ton each, and taking her position two miles above a battleship, 
would probably succeed in dropping one, two or three upon her deck. 
. Would this disable her or seriously impair her fighting power ?, A 
torpedo discharged under water against the side of a ship sinks her, 
partly from being under water, and partly because the water reacts 
in the explosion. But the torpedo exploding on the deck has nothing 
but the air to react against it, and the limit of damage would probably 
be a hole or fracture in the deck. We need not be experts to know 
how small is the area of damage in an explosion of dynamite. 

Bearing in mind ‘all these considerations, it would appear that 
England has little to fear from the use of airships by an enemy seeking 
to invade her territory, even if she tamely allowed him to do his 
worst, which she need not. The key to her defence is the necessary 
.vulnerability of a balloon. In this respect the latter is.so completely 
the opposite of every other engine of war that it requires a little 
reflection to appreciate the case. A conflict between two aerial 
navies composed of balloons belongs to the realm of poetry. Most 
extraordinary would be the disparity of force if mutual annihilation 
were not the speedy result of an attempt to engage in a conflict. 
Each side could continue firing a few moments after being riddled, 
no matter how great the damage sustained, but the work of those 
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moments would suffice to send both combatants on their way to 
earth or ocean. If explosive bullets were used the result would be yet 
more tragic. 

I assume that, should England ever be threatened with attack 
by an aerial navy, she would not follow the example of the perhaps 
mythical and certainly chivalrous French battalion, which extended 
to the enemy the invitation: ‘Gentlemen, please fire first.’ The 
possible. availability of the perfected airship, if she ever becomes a 
reality, in rendering possible an excursion into the atmosphere above 
an enemy’s country cannot be denied. But when this is done, the task 
of firing a single explosive bullet into each balloon of an entire navy 
is so much simpler than that of dropping explosives heavy enough 
seriously to damage a modern fortification or battleship, that common- 
sense will choose this policy in preference to any other. If a single 
airship or, to guard against accident, two or three, can, by watching 
a favourable opportunity, destroy an aerial navy in its own country 
in any stage of its construction, may we not assume that no Power is 
going on to make any great effort to develop such a navy after the 
possibilities are fully appreciated ? 

In presenting the views set forth in the present article the writer 
is conscious that they diverge from the general trend, not only of 
public opinion, but of the ideas of some able and distinguished authori- 
ties in technical science, who have given encouragement to the idea 
of aerial navigation. Were it a simple question of weight of opinion 
he would frankly admit the unwisdom of engaging in so unequal 
a contest. But questions of what can be done through the application 
of mechanical power to bodies in motion have no relation to opinion. 
They can be determined only by calculations made by experts and 
based upon the data and principles of mechanics. If any calcula- 
tions of the kind exist, the writer hasnever met with them, nor has 
he ever seen them either quoted or used by any author engaged in 
discussing the subject. So far as his observation has extended, the 
problem has been everywhere looked upon as merely one of experi- 
ments ingeniously conducted with all the aid afforded by modern 
apparatus. He has seen no evidence that any writer or projector 
has ever weighed the considerations here adduced, which seem to 
him to bring out the insuperable difficulties of the system he has 
been discussing, and the small utility to be expected from it even 
if the difficulties were surmounted. If he is wrong in any point— 
and he makes no claim to infallibility—it must be easy to point out 
in what his error consists. He therefore concludes with the hope 
that if his conclusions are ill-founded their fallacy will be shown, and 
that if well-founded they may not be entirely useless in affording 
food for thought to those interested in the subject. 


Smon Newcoms. 





THE ORPHANAGE: 
ITS REFORM AND RE-CREATION 


In one of his most delightful essays, Froude tells the story of a dis- 
tinguished German writer and savant, who said that for his part he 
could not conceive how the English people came by their Reformation. 

After a candid exposition of many facts not too complimentary 
to our national pride, he added that we-seemed to be ‘ hide-bound 
by tradition and precedent.’ The essential justice of the latter 
part of this criticism must often recur to the mind of any unbiassed 
person who sets himself to the task of enquiring into the conditions 
and methods of orphanages existing at the present day. It would 
take us too far from our present purpose to trace the origin and 
growth of these institutions, many of which were founded a hundred 
years ago and more, and came into existence owing to some special 
need or set of circumstances. These circumstances have changed, 
the needs have disappeared; nevertheless, unbelievable as it may 
seem to those who have frequently visited this or that favourite 
orphanage on prize days and anniversaries, the original conditions and 
restrictions and even methods of management still continue, and 
are taken for granted as wholly right and even desirable. The reply, 
‘ We have always done so ; it works very well,’ appears to satisfy even 
moderately intelligent committees and officials ; and the criticism and 
suggestions of the astonished outsider are usually met by indifference, 
polite for the most part, but not invariably so, and the implied verdict 
that they are unnecessary and mischievous. Yet itis not to be doubted 
that many who support the orphanages that have come within my 
survey will unqualifiedly disapprove of many of their common and 
salient characteristics, and will be in harmony with some, at least, of the 
recommendations put forward here, the very core of which is inspection 
by carefully selected women, who would be responsible to Government 
—or any other properly constituted tribunal—and unconnected, whether 
as committee or as any other body, with any orphanage or institution. 
I hope to prove up to the hilt the need of this inspection, so long as 
orphanages remain in their present form, and the inclusion of all 
philanthropic institutions of this nature, whether supported by public 
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contributions, or by companies, or by the founder or founders, in Mr. 
Samuel’s Children’s Bill. This reform would meet with ‘strenuous 
opposition by committees, by officials and by timid parents, whose 
position at the present moment is almost without exception a negligible 
one. For its ultimate goal, that of the entire reconstruction of the 
orphanage and its transformation into a less medieval sanctuary, 
will be instantly discerned by those either sufficiently far-seeing or 
sufficiently self-interested ; and many minor yet most important and 
even imperative reforms must in the meantime be fought for. 

My investigation during the last few years has been extended to 
some sixty or more of these orphanages, large and small, well known 
and almost unknown beyond the small staff employed ; and it has 
been carried on quietly, and in some instances silently, not merely 
as @ visitor who admires the children’s rosy, fat cheeks, and, for the 
most part, well-nourished, tidy persons, but wherever possible by 
going out of the beaten track; by asking questions not ‘supposed ’ 
to be asked, and by gently insisting upon a reply ; by now and again 
having the opportunity to question a child or parent; by a more 
thorough and detailed examination of Reports than is usual; and 
lastly, by a personal stay in more than one of these establishments, in 
what capacity it is not necessary to state here. The inside knowledge 
obtained under this latter condition was most valuable. The auto- 
cratic power wielded by a matron who without much difficulty exer- 
cised her influence over her committee of men; the absolute lack of 
appeal on the part of children, over-conscious of the necessity to 
endure things, however intolerable; the timidity of the average 
mother, who, however conscious things were not right, never would 
complain through fear of being told, as she invariably is, by secretaries 
- and other officials, that she is at perfect liberty to take her child 
elsewhere ; the utter farcical absurdity of a committee consisting of 
ponderous well-meaning gentlemen of the middle class, who saw 
nothing, and, so far as the education and rearing of girl children are 
concerned, were incapable of seeing what is to be seen by the eye of 
experience and knowledge; the really horrible isolation of a com- 
munity of girls and women cut off from the rest of the public, the 
former lacking the high spirits and elasticity of children who have 
always had freedom, individuality and their own natural surround- 
ings—all these features, incidental to the institution to which I was 
for the moment attached, set me speculating as to whether they were 
a set of peculiar, isolated phenomena, or characteristic in a greater or 
less degree of all the charitable institutions of this order. My inves- 
tigations and comparisons enable me to state with truth and authority 
that many of the above objectionable features are absent from some 
of the most enlightened of these institutions. On the other hand, the 
very worst of them prevail in many regarded by the public with the 
greatest confidence and admiration. 
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Roughly speaking, all orphanages come under one or other of these ‘ 


1. Those that have grown with the spirit of the times, and with 
some slight modifications and alterations might be taken as the 
model upon which such communities should be conducted. As an 
instance, the Princess Mary Village Homes may be cited. In certain 
details they might be advantageously improved. It is sufficient to 
say here that the principle au fond—that of grouping children in 
cottages under kindly, sensible, middle-aged women—is the right one.| 

It is highly desirable, even essential, that they should be given 
a little more play of light and air, which would follow from the 
attendance of the children at the ordinary village school after a due 
period has elapsed. One effect of this would be to modify the - 
atmosphere of this well-managed institution, where almost all the 
children have one or more parents in prison. There should be also 
a more systematic and scientific household training, of which further 
details are. presented later, and there would then remain little to 
criticise unfavourably. The system of ‘ friends’ needs enlarging and 
placing on a more sound basis, but this is a reform in the hands of 
leisured women which the authorities would gladly welcome. Unfor- 
tunately orphanages conducted upon this progressive plan are in a 
minority. 

2. There is the group including most of the large and well-known 
orphanages, which is established on a bad system, that of herding 
together one hundred or two hundred or three hundred girls or boys, 
often in palatial edifices, in which the educational curriculum is far 
behind that of any ordinary Board School; the training for domestic 
service of the girls, most casual and superficial, whilst there are no 
workshops for the boys; and as an inevitable outcome, the growing 
up of the children without individuality or initiative or self-reliance. 
But in this group the results are often better than might have been 
expected, owing usually to the special qualifications of character and 
experience of the lady charged with responsibility (or, in the case of 
boys, of the master, though the scope of this article is mainly limited to 
orphanages for girls). 

By qualifications, I do not mean the capacity, so highly valued it 
would seem, of keeping down expenses, or of feeding the children at 
a lower rate than that of predecessors, but those so difficult to 
estimate at their right worth, so seldom rewarded, so often even 
‘ unrecognised, yet of such priceless value in work of this order. 
I think, though I stand to be corrected, they can be found only in their 
fullest and highest perfection in one who unites traditions of breeding 
and culture, the effects of life-long environment, with a love 
of children, a devotion to duty, and an attitude regarding her work 
that is almost that of the nun to her sacred vocation. At least three 
times I have come across such superintendents or matrons, and the 
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difference of atmosphere and outlook are most striking. The Home 
may contain large numbers, and it may even house (as at the Brixton 
Orphanage for Fatherless Girls) no fewer than 250 girls; nevertheless 
it will have a quality that one looks for in vain elsewhere, a personal 
quality, the precise nature of which I cannot pretend to explain. 
But the Home which breathes this essence is simply the wide width 
of Heaven from the ordinary orphanage with its staff of paid officials, 
and its conscientious, austere, depressing atmosphere. It cannot 
of course often happen that such a conjunction of qualities can. be 
found united in one person. The prizes are not great enough to 
attract women of marked administrative capacity, nor is a profound 
love of children usually found allied with this form of practical 
capacity. | 

It can but be placed on record here that human beings with this 
noble equipment are actually devoting their lives to the fulfilment of 
the difficult and often most saddening duties that devolve upon 
the matron of an orphanage: and that the least satisfactory of 
systems in the hands of such men and women can be neutralised and 
even transformed into actively fruitful environments. 

As I write these lines there comes across my memory one of those 
incidents which more than pages of analysis and description throw 
light and reveal as in a flash the very spirit and essence of a great 
undertaking. I had visited that day several orphanages, and my 
spirit was utterly depressed and melancholy. I had stood in vast, 
too immaculately clean dormitories with their cold, white, unhome- 
like bare walls, and their long rows and rows of countless little narrow 
beds, faultlessly precise and uniform even to the fold of a quilt. I 
had been unable to subdue the emotion that had from time to time 
troubled me, when I pictured the heartrending desolation of the child 
I knew best, had he come to one of these places, fresh from the love 
of his foster-mother, whilst his frightened gaze wandered round the 
great bare room, with never a sign or symbol of a child’s restless feet 
or mischief-loving little fingers. And the somewhat wooden replies 
of officials had become so oppressive, that I sought in vain to escape 
from my last task, a visit to the orphanage I have just named. As 
I crossed the sunny garden, whose fine old trees lovingly shadowed 
the splendidly airy rooms, in contrast to the insignificant, mean 
frontage, my eye suddenly espied a miscellaneous collection of 
children’s cheap, worn toys thrown carelessly upon the window sill, 
as though they had been recently played with. So trivial a thing, and 
yet in a moment these well-drilled repressed little automata I had 
been seeing all day were transformed into the dear, self-willed, careless 
children I knew; and life once more held for me some sweet and 
vivifying moments. But the nobility and breadth of character ex- 
hibited by some in charge of these institutions, must not blind us to 
the radical defects of the system upon which they are conducted, or to 
the fact that under incompetent, stupid and narrow administration they 
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are capable of becoming even worse than the actual system necessitates. - 
This criticism especially applies to the orphanages comprised in 

Group 3, including many of the orphanages, if not most, which 
enjoy, as I have said, the largest share of public esteem and admiration. 
They have often vast funds to draw upon and are under the auspices 
of well-meaning persons in prominent positions, who are not only 
genuinely amazed by any expression of criticism, but appear indisposed 
to entertain the idea that uncompromising objection is taken to the 
fundamental principles upon which they are based. No modifications 
of this or that detail of discipline or management will avail here. 
The strongest public opinion must be brought to bear in no uncertain 
fashion, the active co-operation and direction of women of judgment, 
sense and feeling must be obtained, and, when necessary, Acts of 
Parliament introduced which will give properly appointed Com- 
missioners the right to control the funds and overhaul the very founda- 
tions of the immense edifices, insisting upon a complete regeneration 
of management and the sweeping away of cast-iron traditions and 
precedents which exert the cruellest pressure upon human lives. 

This section comprises such huge and prominent institutions as 
the Foundling, which in many respects exhibits unique conditions ; 
more representative ones such as the Orphan Working School in 
Haverstock Hill, the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home in Hampstead, and 
a smaller group with certain specific peculiar characteristics, such as 
the City of London Freemen’s School at Brixton. Many of the 
worst survivals are common to them all, survivals which, dating from 
fifty or sixty years ago, have remained unaltered and unmodified, 
and that form an environment for children so stupidly unsuited to 
the conditions of the world, such as we know it, as to fill a person who 
hears of them for the first time with incredulity. That there should 
be institutions modelled upon lines so narrow and ugly reflects much 
discredit in my judgment upon the numberless women clamouring 
for larger rights, and for wider interests, than are associated with the 
home. Upon this point I shall have something more to say. It is 
convenient here to complete the list of groups before considering the 
important ones in detail; and with regard to 

Group 4, I propose to make but the briefest of comment. This last 
division comprises small orphanages often run either by the original 
founder or by some relative, who, however unfit or even undesirable, 
remains at the head of the concern from some feeling, surely wholly 
misplaced on the part of the committee, that it would seem to be 
ungrateful or disrespectful to the memory of the founder, if she were 
removed. This group of institutions usually suffers from want of funds, 
and ought to be done away with, root and branch. In one instance 
where several girls have run away, I learned from a young mistress, on 
the point of leaving, that the committee met irregularly, sometimes 
at intervals of six months, and consisted usually of two gentlemen, 
both relatives of the lady superintendent. 
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These hole-and-corner ‘ homes ’ provide an education that hardly 
deserves the name, and that cannot be compared with that given in 
the least efficient of elementary schools, reproducing the wretched, 
superficial instruction given to tradesmen’s daughters fifty years ago, 
without compensation in the shape of the thorough instruction in 
cookery, laundry and the household arts which they received. There 
are two ‘ Homes’ (probably many more) in which the sleeping accom- 
modation ought to be condemned forthwith, and the sanitary arrange- 
ments in at least three others were most elementary ; indeed, without 
speaking unfairly, they verged upon what is insanitary. None of these 
orphanages had any arrangements for the proper care of the girls’ 
health ; there was neither nurse nor doctor attached, and the appear- 
ance of the girls would have convinced anyone who knows the signs of 
good health that in physical as well as in mental development many 
of these poor children were far below the average of children in the 
poorest working-class homes. I have some ten or twelve Homes upon 
my list which come under Group 4, and my single recommendation 
with regard to them isthe immediate and imperative necessity for 
their demolition. 

Let us now return to section 3, which includes most of the best- 
known institutions. It is only right to make a few generalisations 
of a favourable nature. Let me say at once that the majority of 
these institutions are almost beyond criticism so far as the material 
wants of the children are concerned. Many of the buildings are truly 
palatial, and it is a real question, which, however, I leave others to 
decide, whether it is well to rear children who will have to earn their 
living in the workaday world under such supremely comfortable 
and prosperous conditions. With regard to cleanliness, ventilation, 
order, and good organisation, the only desiderata that the visitor 
as a rule has the opportunity of estimating, it is hardly possible to 
find anything of which to complain. Here however the evils and dis- 
advantages inseparable from large numbers have to be reckoned. 
The routine, the automatic discipline, the almost military preciseness 
under which these young lives grow up from babyhood to girlhood 
and youth, are so systematised that one cannot look for any vestige 
of individuality, initiative, or self-reliance to emerge. These perhaps 
are moral rather than material problems, and may be thought out 
of place at this precise point ; yet these moral qualities really grow out 
of the material conditions, and so long as these orphanages exist 
in their present form it is hard to see how they are to be altered. 
The food is of excellent quality, and, so far as one can judge, is carefully 
cooked, and on the whole attractive. But there are many details of 
diet which a woman accustomed to the feeding of boys and girls, and 
knowing something of the properties of food and the necessities of 
young children, would alter. I think, too, that more scope should 
be given for the play of individual appetites, and that some of the more 
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enlightened theories about the value of different food stuffs ought to -° 
be understood by matrons and committees. Still, it can be fairly 
conceded that children in orphanages are well fed in addition to being 
well housed. I can also say decisively that I came across.no single 
case of anything that could be called intentional cruelty. Stupidity 
_ in plentiful quantity, but with every disposition to recognise it 
I saw neither excessive beating, nor bullying, nor starving, nor that 
horrible system of torture which puts little children in dark rooms 
by themselves, or deprives them of necessary food or even sleep till 
tasks of appalling difficulty are toiled through. Finally, it is only 
fair to say, amidst much that struck me as painfully stupid, callous, 
and even inhuman, I saw much quiet heroism, a devotion to duty 
amidst circumstances calculated to depress and deaden sensibilities 
that was beyond all praise, and not infrequently, and perhaps more 
especially amongst the minor officials, lives of great moral beauty. 

In quite a number of aspects the Foundling Hospital in Guilford 
Street occupies a unique position. Its situation in the very centre 
of London, the distinctive and quaintly pretty dress of the children— 
to some of us the saddest of symbols—the vast funds which the 
Governors control, and the strange, tragic circumstances attaching to 
the birth of the infant brought to the gates by the youthful mother, not 
only give the institution the prestige that attaches to mystery and 
romance (for who knows what illustrious or exalted rank the father 
may not occupy ?), but also a kind of permanency of character, so that 
no one either questions or criticises even in these topsy-turvy days. 
Yet a deep responsibility attaches to everyone of us willing and 
content to accept that all is right. I cannot divest myself of the 
share of blame that attaches to every woman who has done no more 
than see the children well clad, well fed, and for the most part rosy- 
cheeked, upon anniversaries and other festive occasions, and who 
repeats the parrot cry, ‘ How lucky these boys and girls are!’ ‘Such 
dear little things, and how pretty they look in that quaint costume ! ’ 

Lucky! To enter this world without name or father. That is the 
first stage in the life of the little girl pilgrim. Then follows the second, 
her entrance into the Foundling and the acceptance of its grim condi- 
tions. To be doubly bereaved : never to see again her mother’s face, 
never to hear her voice, never to feel her kiss upon her brow, her 
caresses upon her baby lips, and at the very moment of her abandon- 
ment to be re-baptized with the stain of her birth necessitated by the 
Constitution of the Foundling. There she remains through the years 
of childhood, cut off from happier children with fathers and mothers, 
till she goes out into the world at sixteen with the indelible brand that 
maintenance at the Foundling irrevocably carries. If, after knowing 
these truths, there are still women with hearts in their breasts who 
can take a pleasure in the quaint, distinctive, pretty costumes of brown 
and white, they must be strangely constituted. 

Vor. LXIV—No. 379 HH 
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Examine more closely for a moment the conditions under which a 
child becomes afoundling. Every leaflet or report issued by this insti- 
tution bears these impressive words: ‘It should never be forgotten 
that this institution, in addition to the maintenance and education of 
children, has another most important object, viz. the restoration to 
society and their friends of young persons of previously good character, 
and it is impossible duly to estimate the immense importance of this work.’ ! 
The restoration of the young mother to society may be interpreted 
in various ways. It would be inferred, no doubt, by many who care- 
lessly read these consoling words, that the support given to the young 
mother, often little more than a girl, for the period, long or short, 
which must elapse after a moral ordeal of this kind (felt to a greater 
or less degree according to the temperament, upbringing, and to 
some extent rank in society of the mother) would take both a material 
and spiritual form. With the vast funds possessed by the Foundling 
authorities, no less than 25,0001. @ year, it is possible to provide the 
adequate and efficient means which other societies with the same objec- 
tive are incapable of giving, owing to lack of money. In whatever spirit 
the words are interpreted, they will surely convey some sort of help. 
It will, I feel, be a somewhat severe strain on the common sense of 
most men and women to give credence to my solemn statement, that 
the help given to the young mother, the immense importance of which 
‘cannot be duly estimated,’ is precisely—nothing! I wrote down the 
replies of the courteous young assistant-secretary, who seemed very 
willing to receive ideas and even to be struck with the justice of 
some of them, and also those given me by the matron, which indeed 
simply corroborated those of the assistant-secretary. 

‘What steps do we take to preserve the relationship of mother 
and child?’ he repeated, ‘none at all. We take effectual means 
to cut off the child from the mother, according to the expressed inten- 
tions of Coram.’ The founder, Coram, whom the authorities of the 
Foundling seek to please so piously, lived in the reign of George the 
Second, and was the master of a trading vessel. ‘Coram,’ added the 
assistant-secretary, ‘went even further than we do. Do we make 
any inquiries? Of course, most searching enquiries, and if they are 
not satisfactory, if we find the mother has not told the truth, we don’t 
go any further. The children are all illegitimate, but the mother must 
have lived a respectable life up to her first fall.? 

The matron told me that they only considered first cases. ‘A 
woman presenting herself with a second illegitimate child is soon 
bundled out.’ 

‘ What steps do you take then to assist the young mother to regain 
her footing ?’ was the next question put to the assistant-secretary and 
matron. ‘ Well, we relieve her of the child, the best way I should say 


1 [ have italicised these words so that they shall not be read heedlessly. 
? I have italicised these words for a réason that will soon explain itself. 
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of helping her. We feed, clothe, and maintain her child, and thereby ~’ 
set her free to earn her living,’ 

‘But do you do nothing? Do you assist her to get work, or lend 
her money, so that for the immediate present she is not forced to go on 
the streets? Surely you satisfy yourself that the mother has a home 
to go to, and in the event of her haying none help her to find one? 
Do you mean that you do absolutely nothing for a mother who is in 
such wretched despair that she brings herself to part with her child 
and give it over to strangers for ever and ever ? ’ 

The matron said, ‘Oh, we always pay their fares,’ The irony of 
this reply was so unconscious, that had I not allowed myself a 
bitter smile, I might not have been able to control my emotions 
of a different kind. 

Recollect, here is a young mother who is not a wicked or abandoned 
woman. That the Foundling authorities readily admit; only a woman, 
young, often mistaken in the meaning of her feeling for the father 
of her child, who has been lacking in knowledge of the world and self- 
control at the most critical moment of her life. 

I do not claim to have a wide experience of these girl-mothers, but 
many times it has been my sad, but hopeful, task to help in finding 
a home for a little child, handicapped before it has seen the light of 
day ; and I can, without fear of contradiction, maintain that many 
of these young mothers have the stuff of which the truest woman- 
hood is made. Too kind, too trusting, too yielding, many of them 
are; and not always victims, as it pleases a certain section of the 
femininist school to make out, but willing to confess that they have 
failed, and, what is better, willing to repent. But in their supreme 
hour of martyrdom, when they emerge from lying-in hospitals or 
infirmaries, deeply ashamed as many are, and deeply conscious of the 
gulf between them and happier women, when it is a mere throw of the 
dice whether they will sink or rise, they need wise help, good sense, 
love and tenderness. As I have pointed out till I am weary, we need 
a ‘ Guild of help’ attached to every place of this kind to sustain the 
girl and help her financially with the cost of maintaining her child. 
And the instrument for her salvation is ready at hand. If she is to 
be saved, it is by means of and through one agency alone, her child. 
The mother’s failure is in part redeemed by the very act of creative- 
ness that she is called to endure with much suffering and mental 
anguish, and deprived of all the consoling joys that are compensation 
to stronger women. Her final regeneration—and there is scarce one 
of these young mathers in whom the idea is not dimly discerned from 
the very moment that she feels the child at her breast—is achieved 
slowly and nobly whilst she works and toils and expiates for her child. 
What, then, can be said in adequate condemnation of the procedure, 
the salient characteristic of which is that the young mother is bereft 


of the child at the moment of her sorest need and profoundest lone- 
um 2 
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liness? ‘She can write if she likes,’ says the matron, ‘and about 
two a year do.’ It would be demanding superhuman virtues to ex- 
pect a woman to feel her mother’s love for a being taken away in the 
first weeks or months of infancy, whom she is not allowed to see, or 
to write to, or to have any hope of being re-united to. Can anyone 
with experience question that in this singular method of ‘ restoring 
the mother to society,’ the exact reverse must usually be the con- 
sequence, since she is violently deprived of the single incentive to 
effort and self-sacrifice ? 

Let us now pursue the destiny of the child. At any age less than 
twelve months it may be handed over to the Foundling officials. The 
recording of facts is not infrequently a painful obligation, and it has 
to be said that at every step of the little creature’s pilgrimage the 
wrong thing seems to be done. 

As we have seen, early in its life-journey, whilst still in the cradle, 
sorrow and bereavement set their mark upon the piteous little 
being, and of that sweet, joyous atmosphere breathed about them 
by the homeliest father and mother there is none. Still, thank God, 
there is an innumerable company of good’ large-hearted women 
with the right mother instinct, who may be trusted, under proper 
control and supervision, to play the part of foster-mother to a 
child or small group of children. Nothing can more nearly approach 
the home and mother that the child has lost, than a clean homelike 
country cottage with its cheerful bustling house-mother (such as we 
may see at the Princess Mary Homes), taking to her kindly bosom the 
desolate scrap of humanity cut off, through no fault of its own, from 
all those united to it by feeling and ties of blood. But, on the other 
hand, nothing could be more dangerous than this system as carried 
on by the Foundling authorities. Not only is there no council of ladies, 
disinterested, leisured and sympathetic, having the judgment, ex- 
perience and sympathy essential for this responsible work, but there 
is no systematic inspection of any kind, no rigorous supervision, no 
careful and constant examination of the children, no instructions to 
the foster-mother. Everything is done in the most casual and un- 
systematic manner. A country doctor, who seems from the in- 
quiries I have made to do his best under impossible circumstances, 
amidst his multifarious other duties, selects the cottages for the 
hundred or so babies under four years of age who are distributed about 
the villages near his residence, and any inspection is limited to his 
frequently seeing the children during his journeys through the villages. 
In his own words, ‘I am continually up and down the roads where 
the children live, and there is also pay day, when I often see the 
children.” There are two doctors attached to the institution, and 
@ significant and painful fact in connexion with their functions, 
is to be found in the refusal of the authorities to permit a lady to 
visit the cottage homes even in the presence of the doctor! An 
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unimpeachable authority, well known for her work amongst poor . 
married women, writes to me as follows: ‘I know many of the 
homes in which the babies are, and some years ago I asked to be 
allowed to be given the power to inspect and supervise every home 
containing one of the foster infants. I was curtly refused. Yet 
there 1s the greatest necessity. The homes are not always what they 
ought to be, nor the women selected to play the part of mother always 
the most fitted, though they may have bonny children themselves. 
Many of the country mothers are most ignorant, and though they 
manage to keep their own offspring alive, it becomes a very different 
matter when it involves the artificial feeding of someone else’s child.’ 
Moreover, is there any woman with experience, who fails to appreciate 
the risk of leaving helpless beings in the hands of women known in 
many cases only superficially to the doctors, and who ought to be 
under the immediate guidance and control of those superior in birth 
and education and knowledge, and of irreproachable character? When 
one thinks how easily dark things might occur which it would be the 
instinct, indeed the interest of everyone concerned to hush up; when 
one recollects how difficult is the rearing of children often on artificial 
foods, and how often the little waif is brought into the world under 
most disadvantageous conditions, is it not almost impossible to believe 
that any community could be so culpably careless as to allow this large 
number of children who cannot speak, and who are too young to defend 
themselves, to be left to the supervision of busy country doctors ? 

It is only fair to say that many of the foster-parents seem passion- 
ately fond of these little creatures whom they have tended to the best 
of their power. 

At four the child leaves its foster-mother and is brought into the 

institution, and according to its sex placed on the boys’ or girls’ side. 

Happily, at the age of four, emotions and memories are not of any 
great depth, and no doubt the little one soon settles down and lives 
contentedly enough with its companions. It is now up to its sixteenth 
year well fed, palatially housed and adequately clothed. But material 
good, however important, can be too dearly purchased ; it can be 
purchased at the cost of more intrinsically essential things. The 
identity of the child, known only to one or two of the Governors, has 
been dropped absolutely. The girl (or boy) is given a name selected 
by one of the Governors who concerns himself with this task, by which 
she is known henceforth exclusively. She leaves the institution ignorant 
of her own name, or, to be pedantically correct, of the name of the mother 
who bore her, or of any single particular of her parentage. 

This will come as a shock and revelation to many who were under 
the same impression as myself, that the girl had such particulars as 
were known about her mother disclosed upon leaving the institution. 
This is not the case. The girls and boys leave the institution at six- 
teen in virgin ignorance of their identity, of their relations to other 
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human beings in the world, to whom in some cases they must have 
the very closest ties of blood. I do not want to pursue the startling 
and indeed horrible train of thought which this amazing set of facts 
induces. It does not need to have a riotous imagination to picture 
what may happen in a world where coincidences in the shape of 
meetings between widely separated relatives are everyday affairs. 
But this does not mark the end of the charity child’s sufferings. The 
same amazing want of common sense and common judgment are to 
be found in the internal economy of administration. Here are 200 
girls growing up between the ages of five and sixteen, when they leave 
to enter domestic service, and there is no ladies’ committee, and not 
a single woman upon the board of management. There is not a single 
woman, apart from the matron and the other officials, who has any 
part in the arrangements for rearing and educating these 200 girls. 
I have said that many of the characteristics of the Foundling are 
to be found elsewhere. At the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home in Hamp- 
. Stead, at the Freemen’s City School in Brixton, where there are 
seventy girls, the same incredible state of things exists. At 
both these institutions, in ‘the latter especially, there is an imperative 
need of a committee of women. I will give one practical instance 
which will appeal to the common sense of any one possessing it, 
though it is really of less consequence than many matters involving 
the moral training and welfare of the girls. At the City School the 
girls are orphans, daughters of lower middle-class parents. They 
leave the school at fifteen to go into shops, offices and the like. No 
domestic training is given them; they do not make or learn to make 
their own clothing; they do not do an hour’s service in the work 
of the house; and, could there be any stronger argument for the 
appointment of women of sense and administrative capacity, for the 
131 children in the school (of whom seventy-one are boys, all of them 
above the age of seven years), there is maintained, upon the 
authority of the matron, a staff of twenty servants. Contrast this 
ridiculously extravagant retinue with Miss Bird’s establishment round 
the corner. Here are 250 girls of all ages, and there is no staff of 
servants at all, the girls doing the work, cooking, cleaning and laundry 
work, with the aid of a house matron for each department, and doing 
the different household crafts gladly and exquisitely well. Ever since 
1854, when the City School came into existence, it has contributed 
to the State numbers of girls who have never done a day’s household 
work, never even Washed a pocket-handkerchief or had an hour’s 
instruction in either subject, and who have been for years waited upon 
by a staff of servants! Some amongst us have smiled whilst we 
listened to young ladies, who have not long left the schoolroom, 
modestly assuming to themselves the government of the Empire ; 
but it is surely no less a ridiculous and unfitting réle for City gentlemen 
to arrogate to themselves the internal management of an institution 
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for girls. Is it not a paradox that this state of things should exist, 
at a moment when not a Woman Suffrage meeting takes place without 
especial mention of the fact being made, in language of most vehement 
indignation, that the would-be voters have no part in the care and 
control of the thousands of poor women and girls ? 

Here are scores of orphanages containing hundreds of friendless 
girls—children, many of them, without either father or mother—and 
their dreary lives are often passed within a few yards of streets filled 
with well-to-do women, many of whom base their political demand 
upon the necessity for helping the weak and friendless, whilst they 
have failed to act the réle of ‘friend’ to the girl children at their 
own doors. 

It is not alone as administrators and inspectors examining into every 
nook and corner that ladies are needed, but even more as counsellors 
and friends to these isolated, desolate, repressed children. Realise 
if you can the unnatural phenomena of the Foundling girl’s life. The 
child has not a single friend or relative in the outside world ; she has 
no social relations with any human beings beyond the walls of the 
institution. In all the outside world, she has no woman friend other 
than the officials, She knows no child who has parents—do these 
children, one speculates, know there are such beings as parents ?— 
and a home of which it is a beloved member. Then not even the 
big girls of sixteen are allowed out, either alone or with a batch 
of companions, the spacious grounds being considered sufficient 
for exercise and recreation. All her sixteen years the girl has 
been ordered, arranged for, thought for. No one expects or 
wishes her to think for herself or to act for herself in the smallest 
particular, Here, cut off from the outside world, knowing nothing 
of it, seeing nothing of it behind these great gates, she lives in an 
unnatural, cloistered, medieval way, a fitting preparation for the life 
of the nun. But is there anyone who can defend it from the point of 
view of a preparation for the workaday world into which this poor 
child is launched at sixteen? I confess I cannot contemplate this 
event, even in imagination, without being profoundly moved. I 
cannot think that all children, even charity children, are so blunted 
and hardened as to be destitute of the feelings and pains of our com- 
mon humanity. I cannot but think of the dreadful feeling of be- 
wilderment and desolation that this girl must be steeped in when she 
is cast upon the world to do her own fighting, she so helpless, so ill- 
equipped for the battle. It is true that she is indentured for five 
years and under the supervision of the matron, who visits her from 
time to time, and of her mistress. But no mistress in the world 
can dog the girl’s footsteps and watch at every step to see that she 
does not fall, and with such it must be a miracle that saves her from 
falling. One wonders with infinite pain what she thinks of, how she 
bears the glances, we may be sure not always feeling, of her fellow 
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servants ; for, recollect, she is stamped ineffaceably with the brand of 
her mother’s and father’s wrong against society. Is it not time that 
we abandoned all orphanage uniforms, carrying with them the needless 
taint of charity, and usually singularly conspicuous and inartistic ? 
Why should the poverty of the mother, more often than not due to 
the death of.the bread-winner, be converted into the instrument of 
reproach and disgrace for the child? ‘A boy,’ says the writer of the 
greatest philosophical novel * in England since ‘Mark Rutherford’ 
appeared, ‘is not a devil. But boys are devils.’ In the same way a 
charity official is not inhuman, but charity officials are inhuman. How 
painfully and frequently this dictum is driven home to one during 
such investigations and inquiries as these! With one or two hopeful 
exceptions, I found everywhere the tie of motherhood looked upon 
lightly, and even with contempt. Everything is done to weaken it. 
There is no faith in its unspeakable potency, even when the mother 
is not all she might be ; no effort made to cherish a relationship that 
must of necessity suffer when the child who has a mother only sees 
her at lengthy intervals. Many of the regulations are most harsh 
and unnecessary. At the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home the mother 
may not take her child out for a walk upon her visits. I inquired 
why not, and the answer of the matron was, ‘ It was out of the ques- 
tion.’ Pressed to explain why, she remarked, ‘ Why, they would take 
them to the public-house.’ 

Only a few yards away there is an admirably managed little in- 
stitution, the Sailors’ Orphan Home. The matron is a lady, an ex- 
High school mistress, and she is supported by that rare accompaniment 
of a girls’ orphanage, a women’s council. 

The girls here are freely permitted to go out with their mothers. 
‘ Nothing more wrong,’ says Miss Forsyth, ‘has ever happened than 
too indiscreet an indulgence in sweets.’ Yet the quiet attractive 
blue serge frock of a sailor girl is not conspicuous, as are the scarlet 
skirts and trimmings of the neighbour institution. 

Limitations of space necessitate my presenting the rest of my 
investigations in the form of recommendations. 

The first and paramount need, as I have stated, is a strong council 
of ladies attached to every institution, not satisfied simply to ‘ address 
the children occasionally,’ en masse, as at the Orphan Working School, 
but so organised that each lady attaches herself to a group of children, 
befriends them, and finds them work on leaving school. Moreover, 
a record should be kept of each child’s career for some years. It is 
not alone at the City Freemen’s School * that the matron knows scarcely 

% The Longest Journey. 

* It is only fair to say in regard to this School that since writing the above I was 
able to interview Mr. Montague, the Headmaster, who on my earlier visits was ill, 


and who most favourably impressed me by his deep interest in and knowledge of his 
boys, and by the breadth of mind, good sense and real kindness he evidently 


possesses. 
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any details of the destiny of the girls after leaving school. Reference 
on this point had to be made to the clerk. The placing of girls in 
situations is not the function of a man clerk. 

The ,Women’s Council must faithfully concern themselves with 
every department of the orphanages. The diet in many directions 
needs improving. White bread, the staple food of most, cut up the 
day before needed, is not the best food for growing children. In 
many cases, too, ignorance of food values is exhibited. Porridge, for 
instance, might with advantage be introduced. 

The education is for the most part hopelessly out of date. At the 
City School the course dates from the year 1854, and includes a smat- 
tering of many subjects that are neither suitable nor advisable. 

At the Orphan Working School, why so called I know not, the boys 
have not a single workshop, and the girls have no systematic house- 
hold or laundry or cookery training. But they are taught short- 
hand. At another orphanage, in many respects admirable, the girls 
were not only taught shorthand and typewriting, but also a most 
antiquated system of bookkeeping. The majority of the teachers in 
orphanages are most inferior and very ill-paid. The teaching of small 
children on kindergarten principles appears to be unknown. The 
delightful and stimulating ‘nature’ teaching has not been, so far 
as my inquiries have gone, introduced anywhere. From every point 
of view, from the standpoint of actual teaching, from the standpoint 
of other advantages, viz. intercourse with happier children who have 
parents and homes to which in all probability the orphanage children 
would be introduced, inestimably good results would follow were 
these children sent to the ordinary elementary schools of the district, 
and permitted to mingle freely with other children, returning to the 
orphanage for meals and shelter. Change of scene, the stimulation 
and the bracing effects of competition, would be incalculably good. 
No one with insight can deny that the atmosphere of many of these 
institutions, both for teachers and children is most oppressive and 
heavy—there is a something unspeakably stagnant. A free current 
of air blown in from the outside would be of the utmost benefit. I was 
especially conscious of this need at the Orphan Working School, at 
the Soldiers’ Home, at the City School at Brixton, at Dr. Miiller’s 
Orphanage and many others. 

The systematic teaching of the Home crafts, which ninety per cent. 
of the girls will need to exercise, married or single, hardly exists. Ina 
perfunctory way the girls sweep and dust the rooms occupied by the 
matron and staff. Consequently a most valuable opportunity is lost 
of showing how fine, true, and honourable and artistic are the Home 
crafts and of raising their achievement into a fine art. The training 
of the girls in type-writing, with the view of their swelling the lower 
branches of the commercial world, ought to be forbidden. It cannot 
be defended. The life of a woman clerk has not one single thing to 
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recommend it. It is the most soulless, unhealthy and unprogressive 
form of drudgery that can be pursued by a girl ; its prospects are hope- 
lessly bad after the first few years, and as a preparation for marriage 
and maternity it is' the worst possible. 

The arrangements should be of a less medieval character. In 
respectable suburbs of England, groups of girls placed upon their 
honour ought to be allowed within certain limits to go out, and should 
be entrusted with small commissions. There must be healthy inter- 
course with the outside world, and all these institutions ought to be 
open at certain hours to the public, at the convenience of course of 
the matron. The children ought to be given greater freedom. At an 
institution recently visited one child had been punished—the matron’s 
elegant expression was ‘smacked ’"—because she jumped upon ground 
allotted to the staff. Characteristic sign of the Charity Institution! 
On the one side of a gravel path is a delightful green lawn with shady 
trees. This is kept for the staff. On the other side is a treeless 
asphalte playground—this is for the children, who, one supposes, like 
other children delight in the feel of springy turf under their feet. 

Corporal punishment for girls should be absolutely forbidden, 
If the offence be so grave as to need this, there must be something 
wrong with the child, or at least it ought to be of rarest occurrence. 
When the ladies’ committees are appointed it will be their business 
to control this practice. Miss Bird finds that she can maintain 
discipline amongst her 250 girls, drawn from very lowly though 
respectable surroundings, without ever resorting to caning, much less 
to severer forms of corporal punishment. 

There ought to be proper systematic inspection. At the present 
moment much of the inspection is a farce. I asked the clerk of 
one famous school—the matron having assured me ‘that they did 
not profess to admit visitors at any time’—whether any outside body 
had any right of admission. He said, ‘ Yes, the Charity Commissioners 
have, but they never exercise it ; they never come.’ 

‘Why not ?’ I asked. 

* Because they are so satisfied that they don’t need to.’ 

‘ But how can they be satisfied if they don’t visit you ? ’ 

‘Oh, they have our reports.’ 

So this school supplies its own reports, naturally scarcely of an 
unbiassed nature to the Commissioners, who are so well satisfied that 
they do not trouble to give the school a visit even. This seems 
a singular mode of carrying out their duty. Inspection, fearless, 
disinterested and thorough, must be carried out not by trained hospital 
nurses or ex-matrons, but by men and women with the special 
gifts of wide sympathy, insight, love and knowledge of children, and 
with above all humanity. Only by this means can an ampler, diviner 
spirit be breathed into the dead bones of these places. 

Finally, there ought to be a movement for wholly changing the face 
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of these institutions and bringing them more into line with the modern 

spirit of humanity. In scores of cases the placing of the children 
in the orphanages means the breaking up of the family and the de- 
moralisation of the mother, and the expenditure of absurdly extra- 
vagant sums of money. An instance illustrating this may be given. 
A young woman in a South of England village, healthy, comely and 
capable, lost her husband, a middle-aged workman. She had six 
beautiful, intelligent, healthy little children under eight years. Several 
ladies who knew the woman well at once took steps to place the children 
in orphanages. Others expostulated, pointing out that the woman 
was a careful, capable mother, and that with a little help she could 
make a good living out of dressmaking and sewing. It was suggested 
to the vicar that if three shillings could be obtained weekly for each 
child, the mother could manage. The mother could have probably 
earned another fifteen shillings without either the babies suffering or 
her work failing. It would have kept the family together, left the 
children in the country, and with care the mother could have saved 
a little each week for future emergencies. It meant, however, respon- 
sibility and considerable personal trouble, and even sacrifice on the 
part of some one or more persons willing to keep in touch with the 
family, and advise and assist when needed. What happened? One 
summer day an unhappy lady took the two elder children, twins, to 
one of the big London institutions, where the mother’s intercourse, 
as at the Foundling, practically ceases. A third little boy was 
got into another similar establishment, and six months later the 
fourth little boy was despatched to another ‘home.’ The un- 
fortunate mother who adored her little flock and would gladly have 
worked for them, did not dare to stand up and assert her rights 
against vicars, important ladies and so forth. The family is broken 
up, the children are parted and estranged from a good mother, and 
brought up by officials who will no doubt be kindly to them, but cannot 
replace the irreplaceable: they grow up strangers from their brothers 
and sisters, and the expense is quadrupled. The average ex- 
penditure will be about 30/. for each child, and in one case at least 
considerably more. 

But were it the other way, were the institution upbringing more 
economical than the preserving of family life, I should still utter the 
most eloquent plea of which I am capable for the cherishing and main- 
tenance of the home, at any rate during childhood. More than once 
from amidst the serried ranks of girls in their stuff frocks and woollen 
mittens, there has flashed forth from beneath the close-cropped hair, 
a look that has for long haunted me, something of brooding wistfulness 
and loneliness, something in its half-unconscious pathos that is a 
sentence,a sob. That desolate, yearning glance, that so often startles 
and thrills one amidst the rather wooden stolid faces, is it anything 
less than the broad, deep, simply human appeal for someone to love 
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us and to love, the sad mute reproach to those who have held in such 
light account the mother’s care and love? We hear so much to-day 
about ‘ woman’s rights.’ Is it perhaps but the natural corollary of 
this agitation, that there seems on every side a tendency to underrate 
the divine réle of the mother, divine however humble? We need toshow 
greater faith and greater tenderness when the problem of the up- 
bringing of the orphan faces us. It is wonderful how thriftily and 
decently children are brought up to respectable womanhood and man- 
hood by mothers whose whole lives are passed in sewing, scouring, 
brushing and cooking for their children. The mother’s homely cares, 
the contrivances of poverty so long as it is not destitution, even the 
discipline of poverty if not too severe, the animal spirits that are to be 
found amongst the very poor, and the part the child of necessity takes 
in the family services and duties, have all a real value and form a 
more free, true and natural field for the growth of fine character, than 
the trimmed and pruned walled-in garden of the charity institution, 
with its want of personal love, personal responsibility and unfettered 
activities. It is not a popular gospel to preach to leisured women 
to-day that greater patience, sympathy, and practical benevolence 
shown to the mother bread-winner in her hour of supreme need, would 
often and often save her little one from the charity institution, and 
redeem her from selfishness into the noblest womanhood. One final 
word : until we can eliminate the charity institution altogether, shall 
it not be agreed amongst those of us with a sense of humanity, that 
we must labour to obliterate the dividing line between the normal, 
natural happy life of the ordinary child, and that of the no less innocent 
charity child? Is there any reason why the teachers for the little ones 
should not abandon the stupid, dreary, old-time repetition instruc- 
tion, now happily vanishing from the schools of the poorest, and 
invest their teaching of these little creatures with the freedom, en- 
lightenment, and joyousness that are the inheritance of those whom 
Froebel has inspired? Is there any reason why the older boys and girls 
should not know something of the delights of Nature to be found in 
every common and pond? And is it an Utopian ideal to hope that 
before half a dozen years have elapsed, each boy and girl in these 
orphanages will have a friend in the great world outside who will find 
the way as only a woman with imaginative sympathy and the instinct 
of tenderness can, to its starved heart, and by giving it a place in her 
own circle, restore or create those exquisite offices arising from her 
instinctive motherhood which are the birthright of every child ? 


Frances H. Low. 





AN ACTORS VIEWS ON PLAYS AND 
PLA Y-WRITING 


In the last February number of this Review I took occasion to draw 
attention to what I considered some serious errors which had crept 
in between the modern actor and his audiences, and the marked 
interest taken in those notes is my principal reason for continuing 
my reflections and endeavouring to deal with another phase of the 
question, viz. the writing of modern plays as it affects the profession 
to which I have the honour to belong. 

Be it understood that in this article, as in the former one, my 
primary object is the betterment of my terribly overcrowded calling, 
which can in the end only be benefited by successful plays running 
in well-filled theatres. 

I have been accused in some quarters of pessimism in my former 
article, whereas, in reality, no man is farther from that condition of 
mind than myself, but it is idle to deny that theatrical ‘ times are very 
bad indeed.” And why? Let me endeavour to give a valid reason : 
the absolute lack of real interest in the majority of the plays pro- 
duced. 

More than thirty years ago that master of stagecraft and dramatic 
productions, the late Dion Boucicault, in the course of conversation 
made use of the sentence in my presence, ‘Ah! when young men 
get tired of writing clever plays perhaps they may write successful 
ones’; and I was greatly interested to see, quite recently, that an 
up-to-date dramatist raises the same point, in another way, after all 
these years. 

Is this the correct reading of the conditions affecting the successful 
production of plays or is it not? I contend that it was, is, and will 
be the only solid basis to go on. 

Far be it from me to argue against cleverness in plays. If it were 
my mission to argue from the art point of view I could take up that 
parable, I hope, without difficulty ; but there are plenty of theorists 
to-day without me, and I am contending for a principle, the principle 
of the greatest happiness for the greatest number, and a return to 
the times when a larger number of my calling could earn a fair liveli- 
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hood, enjoy the comforts of a modest home, and bring up and educate 
their children respectably and well. This is not asking much, but, 
alas ! I fear, it is far more than is obtainable in very many cases under 
existing circumstances. 

Can anyone give a valid reason for the ascendency of the Music 
Hall and Musical Comedy? I think I can; and I repeat my earlier 
sentence, ‘the absolute lack of interest in the majority of the plays 
produced.’ The modern stage is dying from lack of colour in acting 
and lack of dramatic action in the plays presented. 

One of the most pronounced characteristics of the human mind 
is the desire for, and the delight in, illusion. Just as one reads a 
‘Stanley Weyman’ novel! One realises, of course, that it never 
happened, yet the pleasure of being carried, temporarily, into the 
world of romance is so great that one almost wishes it did. So a 
paying audience assembled in a theatre loves to be lifted out of its 
every day, humdrum mood, and to spend two or three hours in an 
atmosphere of idealism, whether ancient or modern, and has rarely 
failed to pay for entertainment of such a nature when reasonably 
good. But what is happening to-day? A certain section of the 
dramatic Press, led by one gentleman of more than ordinary dogmatism, 
are apparently unable or refuse to recognise the constantly expressed 
opinion of the paying public, and only allow the quality of merit to 
such plays as come within the scope of their own little pet theories. 

Those theories seem to be expressed by such phrases as ‘ psy- 
chology,’ ‘ insight into character,’ etc., and their favourite condemna- 
tion ‘A Theatrical Play,’ and on a recent occasion I read a notice 
where one of these gentlemen claimed that the coterie to which he 
belongs had ‘ educated the public’ to a better drama than formerly. 
These sentences look very fine in print and the parrot ery ‘ the educa- 
tion of the public’ crops up at not infrequent intervals, but I venture 
to join direct issue with their writers with all the emphasis at my 
command. A very lengthened and extended observation has shown 
me that your ‘educator of the public’ (at all events theatrically) 
is, finally, a sadly neglected person, and the people who have prospered 
and remained prosperous are those who successfully gauged the publie’s 
requirements and gave them what they wanted. 

What is the meaning of the word ‘theatre’ if it is not a place 
for a theatrical entertainment or a theatrical play? The theatre 
is not the place to lecture on social subjects or argue on hereditary 
ailments and sordid problems. Let us look the facts squarely in the 
face, and if I am proved wrong I will gladly admitit and own that my 
thirty-seven years on the stage in different hemispheres has taught me 
nothing. On the one hand, what are (practically) all the plays that 
have made successes and big money? Why, theatrical plays through 
and through! On the other hand, how many of the modern so-called 
‘clever,’ ‘brainy,’ ‘ psychological,’ ‘insight into character,’ ‘non- 
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theatrical ’ plays have made anything for their writers or anyone else ? 
No one is more competent to judge of this point than a working actor, 
like myself. A few years ago, one could hope that after rehearsing 
for three or four weeks one could count on a reasonable run ; to-day 
it is becoming quite common to rehearse four or five weeks and get, 
in return, one or two weeks’ salary. 

As in my former notes I am writing only of what has occurred 
within my own absolute experience. 

A few examples occur to me as I think over it. Fedora has certainly 
made half a million pounds. The Silver King probably much more. 
The Sign of the Cross as much. The Lights of London a very large sum. 
Boucicault’s three great Irish plays Arrah-na-pogue, The Colleen Bawn, 
and The Shaughraun enormous sums. The authors’ fees on these 
plays would (I expect) amount to at least fifty thousand pounds in 
each case. I am writing from conviction rather than absolute know- 
ledge. This list might be greatly extended and include many comedies, 
but I cite the above to prove my argument. Robertson’s Caste has 
been played for forty years almost continuously. Certain critics 
sneer at Robertson as of the ‘tea-cup and saucer school.’ Well, 
I was in the old Prince of Wales’ Theatre the first night Caste was 
played and I can never forget it. The chivalry and delicate romance 
of Fred Younge, the admirable comedy of George Honey, our present 
Sir John Hare and Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, the lovely domestic 
pathos of Lydia Foote! I am in the autumn of a working actor’s 
life now and may be expected to be fairly satiated with acting in 
all its branches; but I would go many miles to pass another such 
pleasurable evening, and I venture to assert that I should be joined 
in my pilgrimage by a very large number of ardent playgoers who 
are not afraid of a ‘ theatrical play ’ or who love to spend an evening 
under the spell of tender romance and human interest and sympathy. 

‘Tea-cup and Saucer Drama,’ forsooth! Better far than the 
‘Garbage Drama’ which some would hold up to us to-day as enter- 
tainment, and which neither entertains nor amuses, except the most 
limited few, but on the other hand drives our public out of the theatre 
habit, and if carried far enough, or even as far as some writers on stage 
matters would appear to desire, would bankrupt and close every West- 
end theatre in London in a year—a consummation which, so far as 
dramatic theatres are concerned, seems within measurable distance. 

These are strong words, but I have no hesitation in using them 
and no doubt of their truth. 

To-day eight West-end theatres are playing musical comedy, 
six are closed altogether, several others are to my knowledge playing 
to less than expenses, and the money lost in recent years in producing 
undramatic and uninteresting plays would go far towards establishing 
the much-discussed National Theatre. 

As opposed to some of the successes I have noted I would ask, 
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How many plays produced in the last fifteen years have the slightest 
chance of being heard of fifteen years hence? I think I know of one 
certainty and about two or three possibilities. 

There are, at present, several societies in London who produce 
plays of an advanced type on Sunday evenings and Monday matinées. 
And why not? It is a fairly harmless form of debauchery, because 
the audiences know what to expect and can attend or stop away as 
they please. If authors can be found who can afford to write for 
art’s sake alone, and actors can be found who can afford to act for the 
beggarly pittance they offer, with the additional inducement, held 
out as a bait, of advancing themselves in their profession, it is their 
own business ; but I would submit that I do not recall a case where the 
actor has received any advantage from accepting such underpaid 
engagements, and, what is more to the point, in the direction of my 
main contention, I cannot, at the moment of writing, remember a 
single instance of a play produced under these circumstances which 
has ever reached and succeeded before a general paying public, I mean 
if unaided by other and stronger circumstances. It may be argued 
that many of these plays are not expected to make money, but I 
venture to say that the original hope of every man who writes a play 
is that it may make a success with the public and, incidentally, thereby 
make money; and I further submit, on behalf of my calling, that 
if these intellectual feasts. provide amusement to a number of the 
dilettanti of London, they should, at least, be robust enough to be able 
to pay a reasonable wage to the artists employed. What a chance 
is presented here for the national or subsidised theatre if it ever 
arrives. 

During the last two or three years a vast amount of almost hys- 
terical praise has been showered upon a set of clever advanced plays, 
produced principally at matinées at certain West-end theatres. They 
have been, beyond all doubt, very interesting, and quite successful 
for six or eight performances before the limited and select public 
which constitute matinée audiences. Scarcely one of them paid ex- 
penses when subjected to the stronger test of transference to the 
Evening Bill. Scarcely one of them has been tried elsewhere, and he 
would be a bold man indeed who would predict that any one of them 
will be heard of in ten years’ time. This is, doubtless, very regrettable, 
but it is impossible to ignore facts or gainsay nett results when one is 
arguing on a broad basis and contending for what one believes to be 
a great principle. (Of course Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s successful plays 
are not included in the immediately foregoing category.) 

A great deal of interest and discussion was recently aroused by 
the Censor’s refusal to license a certain play, and the fact was made 
a peg on which to hang a protest against the Censor’s office alto- 
gether. The play was afterwards produced by one of the befote- 
mentioned societies, and I venture to say was as strong an argument 
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in justification of the Censor as could possibly be found, not only 
in the public interest but also in the interest of the author. Clever 
it was, no doubt, but I should not envy the feelings of anyone who 
produced it before an audience who considered themselves called 
upon and in a position to judge and express an opinion upon its 
morals and its taste, as well as its dramatic value. I have played in 
a great many London ‘ first nights,’ pleasant and painful, and I think 
I know full well what would happen in such a case both during the 
progress of the play and at the final fall of the curtain. At ali events, 
I gravely fear that it could never, under any circumstances, have 
been a successful money-making play. 

Not long ago I had a professional engagement to play for some 
months in a play which was well constructed and dramatic enough 
for anything, but contained certain unpleasant features and, at times, 
skated over very thin ice. Numbers of times during my association 
with that play I have seen ladies and gentlemen leave the theatre 
(more especially younger members of the audience), and I know of 
many good, solid, paying playgoers who could never be induced to 
bring their families to see it when they had learned the character 
of the story. Result : the play was in some places a moderate success 
only, and in others a very positive failure. 

I now desire to step ‘ out of my course’ briefly to allude to some- 
thing which took place just before my time, although I knew and 
enjoyed the friendship of the prime mover therein in later years, 
and played with him in many of his finest performances. Probably 
one of the very brightest spots in English stage history, as well as one 
of the very worthiest managements that ever shed a lustre on the 
British drama, was the association of Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood 
at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. No one ever dreams of alluding to their 
achievements nowadays. London soon forgets. And yet ’tis well 
at times to stop andthink. For eighteen years, from 1844 to 1862, this 
management drew all London to an out-of-the-way theatre. There, 
with a fine, sound company, each member eager and encouraged to do 
his or her best, plays produced well enough only, no speeches, no para- 
graphs, no interviews, no booming, just dignified, sincere, straight- 
forward service of the public year in and year out, they reached the 
great heart of that public and held it firmly to the end. They pro- 
duced all of Shakespeare’s plays but four, and their répertoire would 
mean a list of all the finest plays in our language including many 
first productions, and, although other West-end managers were more 
the vogue of fashion, and were even favoured by royalty itself, there 
was never any doubt as to where the great public found its dramatic 
home and its money’s worth. And just as one wonders at their 
achievements in the direction of productions, so one is almost lost in 
admiration at the art and versatility of the leading actor. I can 
read of no one actor on the English-speaking stage who ever played 
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as many parts, and as wide a range of parts, as well as Samuel Phelps. 
No one has ever proposed a monument to him. He did not need it. 
His monument is in the hearts of all his contemporaries amongst 
London playgoers who remember him and his work, and who, when- 
ever one of the great parts is mentioned will say, ‘Ah! I saw Sam 
Phelps play that at Sadler’s Wells.’ London stood bareheaded for 
miles when we laid him to rest on that dull November morning in 1878. 
Those who did not know him felt they had lost a personal friend, and 
those whv had the privilege of his friendship knew that an incompar- 
able artist and noble-minded, worthy citizen had gone to take the 
wages of a life of truth and honest worth. An artist with the finest 
ideals I have ever met in any branch of art, it may be truly said of 


him : 
Take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again. 


Here was indeed a genuine ‘ public educator’! One who did it 
without announcement or ostentation, but, like the American author’s 
famous insect, ‘ got there all the same.’ 

I trust I may be pardoned this slight digression, especially as it 
brings me back directly to my text. Phelps and Greenwood pro- 
duced nothing but theatrical plays, pulsating with humanity, interest, 
poetry, and dramatic incident and situations. In short, plays—not 
lectures, treatises, or problems ; just plays. 

I have a second strong reason for this digression, because I believe 
thoroughly that ‘what has been done could be done again.’ Given 
a London theatre of fair size, and not weighted down with middlemen’s 
profit rental (the most glaring curse of the modern London stage) 
and a fair capital, and I firmly believe I could within twenty-four 
hours give a list of a hundred fine plays that would each run a month 
or six weeks to good business without authors’ fees at all. Here 
would be programmes for about eight years. The plays need not be 
produced extravagantly. Let the poet’s fancy and the dramatist’s 
quality, aided by the brains of the artists depicting them, all have a 
chance to show at their. best, as in the case of Sadler’s Wells. Ina 
very short time the theatre would be in possession of a useful stock of 
scenery and properties. The absence of authors’ fees would be equiva- 
lent to a prima facie profit of from 5 to 10 per cent., which in 
itself would constitute a good interest on the capital invested, and 
the public would soon find out for themselves where they were catered 
for after their hearts’ desire, as they have found out in one notable 
instance in London to-day, and are testifying their approval in no 
uncertain manner. But the plays must be plays. Could such a 
scheme be put in motion I would be willing to prove my sincerity of 
purpose by devoting what years of a working actor’s life remain to 
me to its furtherance, and I fancy many more hopeless schemes are 
constantly being brought forward, and often, I fear, with disastrous 
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results to the investors as well as the artists engaged. At all events, 
I should consider it a far more hopeful project than a national or 
subsidised theatre if for no other reason than that I firmly believe it 
would be self-supporting, and, in the end, very profitable. 

Of course, such a scheme would be ignored by the advanced or 
‘educating’ section of the dramatic Press, but that might be a 
‘blessing in disguise’ or, possibly, ‘a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” Who amongst my readers saw the late John McCul- 
lough’s production and performance of Virginius at Drury Lane in 
1881? This is one of the finest acting plays imaginable, and one of 
the greatest mentalities of that day wrote of this event that it was 
‘three hours spent in the absolute atmosphere of ancient Rome.’ 

One more instance. It is the fashion nowadays to decry The Lady 
of Lyons, a play laid down on the true great lines of dramatic 
construction, which has made incalculable money and pleased in- 
calculable thousands of playgoers. Doubtless it appears tawdry as 
pronounced by a modern school of performers, who are apparently 
afraid of or unable to delineate romance of any kind; but does anyone 
recall Mrs. Kendal’s performance of Pauline in the later days of 
Hollingshead’s management at the Gaiety Theatre in 1877? I doubt 
if an audience was ever more deeply moved. I can safely say I have 
never seen one. But then Mrs. Kendal knew how the play and part 
were meant to be played, and was not afraid to exercise the actor’s 
art in carrying out the intention of the author. I was engaged in 
both the performances cited, so I am not writing from hearsay know- 
ledge. 

It is curious to find the story of The Lady of Lyons cropping up 
as the absolute basis of a modern light comedy, but such is the case 
at the present time. 

It may be assumed from the foregoing notes that I am one who 
believes that art and commercial success cannot go hand in hand 
in the matter of plays, or that I am advocating a transpontine style 
of melodrama. Nothing can be farther from the fact. I believe 
and advocate just the opposite. 

Practically all the foibles, failings, vices, and plague spots of our 
frail human nature have been dealt with by the older dramatists, 
but it is in the treatment of a subject for the stage that its strength or 
weakness lies. The writers of the past dealt with these subjects in 
a lofty, grand manner, and by means of literature and poesy, fancy 
and wit, covered up the sting in the charm of artistic atmosphere. 
It is when these subjects are handled by the modern ardent (not to 
say blatant) realist that they become morbid, sordid, ugly, sometimes 
filthy, always unamusing, unentertaining, and—what is worse from 
the point of view of these notes—dull, deadly dull; and, as before 
stated, drive the paying public out of the theatre habit. 


Sir Henry Irving told me in conversation during my last en- 
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gagement with him in 1901, that in the later days of his management 
he produced a play at the Lyceum by a very distinguished man of 
letters with great Press influence behind him. The cast included 
Miss Terry, Sir Henry himself, and the full strength of the Lyceum 
company. A clever play, but one that the public did not want, and 
one night it was played to less than forty pounds, gross receipts. 
Whether the artists of the past were greater than those of to-day or 
not is a moot question, but certainly no one at the present time can 
draw unless the play is popular. To-day, more than ever, ‘the 
play’s the thing.’ 

In conclusion, it would be impertinence for me to tender advice 
to the tried dramatists of to-day. But I may mention that at least 
four of them, in the course of conversation, have expressed views 
which startlingly coincide with my own. 

To the budding and oncoming writer for the stage I would appeal, 
and urge with all the possible strength of conviction begotten of 
experience, ‘do not_be misled by the false doctrines of inexperienced 
or bigoted theorists who constantly misrepresent the views of the 
paying audience.’ What the public wants (and always has wanted) 
is a well-made play, with action, situation, romance (or comedy as the 
case may be), human nature, and human sympathy. What they do 
not want is a lecture, a problem, a treatise, or a dramatised disease. 
Leave such subjects to be discussed by the various learned societies 
which are formed for that purpose. If you have ideas for a theatrical 
play, write it. As before stated, the public loves a theatrical play, 
and more than often pays well for it. One success in that direction 
may make you rich. The managers will seek and court you. The 
actors and their families will bless you. And don’t be surprised if the 
magic word art (with a big A) follows in due course, because on the 
stage as elsewhere ‘ Nothing succeeds like success.’ 

J. H. Barnes. 





SOME RECENT PICTURE SALES 


No phase has been more remarkable in the annals of picture sales 
of the past decade than what may be justly termed the triumph of 
modern artists, English and Continental, during the last season or 
two. It has for long been the custom of a few ill-informed writers, 
who fail to distinguish between ‘ pot-boilers’ and serious art, to 
shout, with strident voice, of the ‘slump’ in modern art. It does 
not seem to be recognised that the enormous prices paid thirty or 
forty years ago for the ‘ popular’ works of artists of the early and 
mid-Victorian period were largely due to a meretricious vogue, and 
that no change in fashion can galvanise into life the taste for such 
pictures. The story-telling canvas of those days was easily painted and 
rapidly sold, and even the high price which it for a very brief period 
realised in the auction room can never have deceived anyone into the 
belief that the thing was either art or that it was permanent. It 
would be as absurd to rank works of this description with modern art 
as it would be to describe the novels of G. W. M. Reynolds and Hall 
Caine as literature. They are the flotsam and jetsam of art, the 
redundancies brought into existence by an uncultured taste, and 
they pass into fruitless oblivion like seed sown in stony places. 

Tastes will always differ as to what constitutes art. The verdict 
of one generation is not always ratified by those which follow.. There 
are, however, certain broad principles which must always count. 
It will be curious to see, twenty years hence, how far the taste and 
tendencies of to-day are ratified—or the reverse. It is certainly a 
very remarkable fact that nearly all the sales of the season just con- 
cluded have been of modern artists : not one important collection of 
old masters has come under the hammer. Roughly speaking, during 
the 1907 season, pictures by the old masters and of the Early English 
school produced—chiefly at Messrs. Christie’s—110,000/. It will 
be seen from the tabulated statement which follows that from January 
to July ten sales alone have approximately produced the huge and 
unparalleled total of 340,000/.—nearly all of which has gone in the 
purchase of pictures by artists working within the limits of the first 
three-quarters of the last century, and this in spite of the depression 
in trade, Old-age Pensions, the Beer panic, and the thousand and one 
other things which pessimists tell us are taking this country to the dogs! 
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These ten sales are : 








Name of Sale N ee of 





8. G. Holland : ‘ 4 . | June 25, 26, 29 482 
H. Roberts. : et - | May 21, 22, 238 809 
Ismay, Acland Hood, and others . | April 4 134 
Tatham and Dickins . . ./| May 7 99 
Knowles, Loder, and others . . | May 27, 28, 29 539 20,000 
Ponsonby and others. 7 -| March 28 151 | 18,000 
G. R. Burnett a . - | March 21-23 812 11,902 
W. Connal . ‘ ; - -| March 14 85 8948 
C.A.D. Halford . . ° -| Feb. 15,17 826 8150 
Sutherland . : : : | Feb. 8 101 7644 




















The majority of the collections were formed by men who had made 
their money in commercial pursuits and found their recreation in 
picture-collecting. It is perhaps not wise to inquire too minutely 
into the question of profits and loss, although some striking examples 
of both ups and downs are ready to hand. It is said that Mr. Holland 
spent 200,000/. in pieturés ; but probably the real truth, if it could be 
known, would put the actual figure much lower than this. Whatever 
he spent—and the same remark applies to the similar but on the whole 
much inferior collection of Mr. Humphrey Roberts—the sale was an 
undoubted success. It is difficult to appreciate the subtlety of the 
reasoning by which a man should expect to realise a profit on what 
is his hobby and not his business. It is curious to note that the sales 
of the collections of four of the small band of men who recognised the 
beauty and the charm of the Barbizon school—James Staats Forbes, 
Alexander Young, Humphrey Roberts, and}S. G. Holland—should, 
after a race together for many years, be all dispersed (two by private 
purchase and two at auction) within two or three years. Sir James 
Knowles, the founder and editor of this Review, whose name appears 
fifth in the above list, was an ideal collector worthy to rank with 
Ralph Bernal of an earlier generation, and with the Huths of more 
recent times. Gifted with the genuine flair of the connoisseur, an 
excellent all-round judge of art matters, and by no means accustomed 
to pay fancy prices, nearly all Sir James Knowles’s purchases give 
evidence of a fine taste, and at their dispersal amply vindicated his 
judgment and foresight. 

The honours of the season undeniably fall to J. M. W. Turner, ten of 
whose works (drawings and pictures) have produced the enormous 
total of over 44,400/. The Tatham, Acland Hood, and Holland 
collections were all remarkable on account of their Turners, and in 
that of the last named a ‘ record ’ was obtained. Some years ago the 
late Mr. T. H. Woods, of Christies’, gave the present writer a few 
statistics of the Turners which had been sold under the hammer 
at that historic house, and these showed that 284,000/. had been 
paid for pictures and 243,000. for drawings, and up to the present 
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time probably three-quarters of a million have changed hands in this 
‘commodity’ alone in King Street. At the Bicknell sale of 1863, 
ten Turners which had cost 37501. 11s. 9d. realised 17,2617. 10s., and 
ever since then there has been a growing commercial appreciation of 
works of this great artist. Of the scores of Turners which have 
come up for sale during the past season, seventeen may be selected as 
of the first rank of importance. These are shown in the following 
table (a. signifying water-colour drawing) : 





| 
Title Sale Price, Previous Prices 


| Gs. 

Mortlake Terrace, 1826, 35x47 . | 12,600 James Price, 1895, 
5200 gs. 
Morning after the Storm, 1840, | * 7700 _ 

12x21 
Beach at Hastings, 1810, 35x 47 . | Acland Hood} 6000 a= 
The Storm, 1840,12x21 . Holland 5500 oa 
rank with Rainbow, 1840-5, ve 4200 | Gillott, 1872, 2650 gs. 

13 x 20 
Constance, 1842, 12 x 18, d.. ; Tatham 2200 | — 
Orfordness, 11 x 16, d. , Holland 1850 Knowles, 1877, 375 gs. 
Windsor Castle, 11 x 17, Gy. ‘ Tatham 1700 | J. Smith, 1870, 680 gs. 
Hastings, 1818, 15x 23,d. . - Holland 1600 | C. 8. Bale, 1881, 1150 gs. 
Saltash, 1825, 10 x 16 d. A os 1050 Knowles, 1865, 210 gs. ; 
| Leyland, 1872, 450 gs. 
Carnarvon Castle, 11 x 16, d. . Tatham 970 | Novar, 1877, 760 gs. 
Vale of Heathfield, 14x 22,d.  . | Acland Hood 700 — 
Zurich, 11 x 18, d. Tatham 680 | Gillott, 1872, 710 gs. 
Torbay from Brixham, 1815- 18, Holland 680 | Knighton, 1885, 190 gs. 

6x9, d. 
| Vale of Pevensey, 15 x 22, d. . | Acland Hood 650 - 
Rye, Sussex, 1820,5x9,d. . a Holland 650 | C. 8. Bale, 1881, 340 gs. 
Vale of Ashburnham, 1816, | Acland Hood 610 — 

14x 21, d. 























There was, in one instance, a slight ‘fall,’ but this does not 
materially affect the remarkable ‘rise’ which is apparent on com- 
paring the figures in the last two columns. It is not known how 
much the Acland Hood drawings and the one picture cost the original 
owner, ‘ Jack’ Fuller, M.P., but probably 500/. would have been the 
outside price of the whole series of fourteen works. 

Next to Turner, in price but not in number, ranks John Constable, 
two of whose works reached four figures. In the Holland sale Salis- 
bury Cathedral, 34 x 43, signed and dated 1826, realised 7800 guineas. 
Writing in January of that year, the artist speaks of the ‘ ruined 
state ’ of his finances, and remarks ‘ I am executing all my commissions, 
amounting in all to 400/.; two months will complete them.’ From 
an interesting ‘ scale of Mr. Constable’s prices for landscapes ’ in this 
year, we learn that his charges were 60 guineas for a canvas 30 x 36, 
and 120 guineas for one 50x40, and probably he did not get 
more than 100 guineas for the Salisbury Cathedral. There is another 
and much better-known version of this picture, identical in every 
respect except for a slightly different manipulation of the foliage, 
in the South Kensington Museum ; it is signed and dated 1823, in 
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which year it was exhibited at the Royal Academy. Painted ‘ for a 
bishop of the diocese, who, finding some trivial fault with the dark 
cloud behind the cathedral, declined to take it,’ it passed into the 
Sheepshanks collection and thence to the South Kensington Museum. 
The Holland version was practically unknown until it appeared at the 
Old Masters in 1895; it has been etched by Brunet Debaines. Of the 
second Constable to realise four figures, the Humphrey Roberts’ 
Opening of Waterloo Bridge, 17 x32, 1100 guineas, there are also 
several versions : the big picture is in the Tennant collection ; others 
were in the Birch sale in 1853, 240 guineas; Burnett, 1882, 98 
guineas; and Webster, 1893, 180 guineas. The only other Constable to 
which attention need be drawn is The Valley Farm, 50 x 40, the original 
sketch which hung (on loan) for many years at South Kensington 
Museum; at Capt. Constable’s sale in 1887 it realised 54 guineas and 
sold on the 3rd of July for 620 guineas. 

The five great portrait-painters of the Early English school may be 
tabulated together, precedence being arranged according to the 
highest price paid this season : 





Name of Artist Title of Picture Price in 1908 | Previous Price | 





Gs, j 

T.Gainsborough| The Artist’s Daughter - | 4550 Heugh, 1878, 
(Mrs. Fischer), 30 x 26 360 gs. 

. The Artist’s Wife, 28 x 23 2650 Heugh, 1878, 
340 gs. | 
- General Wolfe, 29x24 . ‘ 1800 _ 
*- Mrs. D. Hodges, 30x25 . |H. | 1000 — 
Sir H. Raeburn | Mrs. Mackenzie, 50x40 . ~ 4500 — 
Ee Mrs. R. Hay, 49 x 40 ; 3200 — 

ee Capt. R. Hay, 94 x 58 ‘ ae 650 -- 

G. Romney. | Mrs. Morley, 30 x 25° - | March 28 2750 1790, 30 gs. | 
i . | Mrs. Poulter, 30 x 25 | si 1500 1780, 18 gs. 
a . | Mrs. Charnock, 49x39 .| July3 . 1900 1795, 70 gs. 
Sir J. Reynolds | Countess of Erroll, 50x40 | July9 . 2500 1769, 25 gs. 
(bought in) | 
Sir J. Reynolds | Portrait of aLady,35x27 | July3 .| 2000 | _ 
[probably F. | 
Cotes] | 
Sir J. Reynolds | The Laughing Girl, 29 x 24 ” 480 1887, 240 gs. | 
‘J Woody Landscape, 28 x 28 | Jas. 410 1885, 8 gs. | 
Knowles | 
Sir T. Lawrence | Duchessof Norfolk, 30 x 25 Sutherland! 820 | 1831, 11 gs. | 




















There is a singular absence of sensational prices in the foregoing 
table ; the most remarkable of all are perhaps the two Gainsboroughs 
which head the list. These two portraits, with one of the artist’s un- 
married daughter, were obtained from the family of John Heugh, 
a well-known collector of the mid-nineteenth century ; he was a City 
merchant who was constantly buying and selling, and he probably 
obtained the three extremely interesting Gainsborough family portraits 
for very small amounts. Unfortunately the third portrait is no longer 
with the other two, all three of which were purchased by Messrs. Agnew 
at Heugh’s sale. In contrast to the two three-quarter length Raeburns 
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in the list, there were also two imposing whole-length portraits 
of Alexander Allan and Mrs. Allan and child, 81 x 57 (8th of May), 
which fell at only 350 guineas each. 

Of recent years there has been a very appreciable increase in the 
value of the pastel portraits of Daniel Gardner and John Russell. 
In the former case a record was obtained on the 28th of March, when a 
portrait in pastel and gowache sold for 1250 guineas, the same property 
including another example, the Bouverie children, which went for 
500 guineas. The highest price this season for a Russell pastel was 
15007. which a group of Miss Darby and the artist’s son, 40 x 30, 
realised at Robinson and Fisher’s on the 14th of May. This is the 
second highest price (in England)—the record is still held by the 
beautiful portrait of Mrs. Elizabeth Currie, 24x18, 1789, which 
realised 1551 guineas in 1901, and was again sold at auction in Paris 
last December, this time for no less than 80,000 francs. Downman’s 
portrait of Mrs. Rawlinson, 7} x 6}, realised 200 guineas on the 
28th of March, and Cosway’s portrait of Mrs. Benfield (Fanny Swin- 
burne) 400/. at Robinson and Fisher’s on the 3rd of July. Mention 
may be here made of two examples of George Morland which this 
season reached four figures: Growp of Peasants, 27 x 35, 1792, 1750 
guineas (3rd of July), and Blindman’s Buff, 27 x 35, engraved by 
W. Ward, 1788, 1100 guineas (28th of March). 

Modern English artists are grouped together in the following 
table, and again the order of arrangement is according to the 
respective market value as shown at the season’s sales : 


Price 




















| Name of Artist Title of Picture Sale in 1908| Previous Price 

| | Gs, 

| SirW.Q. Orchard-| Hard Hit, 1879, 33 x 48 H. Roberts | 3300 | Previous ‘ re- 

son cord,’ 710 gs. 
‘0 Napoleon on H.M.S Belle- | Holland | 1600 — 
rophon, 28 x 44 
F. Walker . | Harbour of Refuge, 22 x 35,d.| Tatham | 2850 | Record for 
, Walker. 
Pe . | Marlow Ferry, 11x18,d. .| Holland | 2700 | Lehmann, 
1892, 1120 gs. 
& . | The Street, Cookham, 9 x 13, es 1600 | 1875, 450 gs. ; 
d. 1886, 860 gs. 
an The Fishmonger’s Shop, - 1600 | 1892, 600 gs. 
| 14 x 22, d. 
js The Violet Field, 9x 15,d. .| Tatham | 1600 | Artist’s price, 
50 gs. 

a . | The Old Gate, 1869, 52 x 66 2 1500 — 

a . | The Bee-Hives,9x18,d. . os 550 | 1888, 205 gs. 

Sir J. E. Millais be cers Wife, 1869, |H. Roberts} 2100 | 1874, 880 gs. 

} 85x1 | 
" Caller Herrin’, 1881, 43x 31 | Holland | 1800 | 1904, 1600gs. | 
Orphans, 1885, 37 x 27. . | Tatham | 1540 _ 
i | Fringe of the Moor, 1874, Ismay 1100 — | 

53 x 85 | 
Pe Sound of Many Waters, 1876, | Coghill | 1100 | 1892, 2900 gs. | 
| 57x83 | 
a | Stella, 1868,44x36 . . |H. Roberts} 1050 | 1884, 1400 gs. 
| The White Cockade, 1862, - 1050 | 1889, 400 gs. 











23x17 
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a Price 
Name of Artist Title of Picture in 1908 Previous Price 





Gs. 
Sir J, E. Millais | The Moon is Up, &c., 1890, | H. 900 | 1900, 1000 gs. 
40 x 65 
Cuckoo! 1880, 50 x 39. - 820 | 1884, 1900 gs.; 
1900, 1550 gs. 
G. Mason . . | The Gander, 1865, 18x 32 . | 1900 | Previous re- 
} cord, 4801. 
J. Linnell, sen.. | Carrying Wheat, 1862-74, 1900 | 1867, 1650 gs. 
39 x 54 
Timber Waggon, 1852, 35 x 56 2150 | 1892, 3100 gs. 
A Forest Road, 1853, 35 x 56 1280 | 1859, 6001. 
The Brow of the Hill, 1858, | Holland 620 _ 
21x 30 
Sir E. Burne- | Love Among the Ruins, | Tatham | 1575 
Jones 88 x 60, d. 
Wood Nymph, 1883, 48x48 | Connal | 1130 
The Bath of Venus, 52 x 18, d. ~ 560 
% Heart of the Rose,1889, 37 x 51 ~ | 600 
J.F. Lewis . | Turkish School, Cairo, 1865, | Holland 1250 | 1891, 1700 gs. 
25 x 32 
m - | A Kibob Shop, Scutari, 1858, 2 1000 — 
20 x 30 
Sir D. Wilkie . | Cotter’s Saturday Night, 1837,| Ismay 1100 | 1872, 590 gs. ; 
33 x42 1897, 1250 gs, 
* . | Bride at Her Toilet, 1838, July 3 900 | 1892, 700 gs. 
38 x 48 
| James Holland | Venice, 1846,26x35 . - | Holland | 1150 | 1870, 98 gs. 
| & Venice, 14x24 . ‘ - a 660 — 
| “ Colleoni Monument, 1830-31, » | 620 | 1872, 195 gs.; 
29 x 84 1876, 320 gs. 
| a | Grand Canal, Venice,12 x 19, d. aa | 585 | 1894, 300 gs. 
P. de Wint . | Lincoln, 11x 35,d. —. . | Tatham | 1050 | 1899, 480 gs. 
Albert Moore .| Midsummer, 1887,61x58 .| Connal 1000 | Cost 800/. 
| ” . | Reading Aloud, 1884, 41 x 80 = | 800 | Cost 7502. 
| Sir L. Alma- | Close of a Joyful Day, 1894,| April4 | 920 _— 
Tadema 82x13 
| D.Cox . . | Lancaster, Peace and War, | Holland 920 | 1887, 810 gs. 
| 1842, 19 x 29 | 
| A. C. Gow . | Garrison Marching out of Pa 720 | Record price. 
| Lille, 1887, 47 x 60 


” 




















With very few exceptions all the pictures in the foregoing list 
have more than maintained their previous market values, and what 
applies to particular pictures may be taker as applying generally to 
the artists who painted them. Fluctuations occur, for no apparent 
reason, in connexion with the sale of all kinds of art and literary 
property. Generally speaking, the ‘drops’ of the year have occurred 
in connexion with unimportant works of distinguished artists, or 
with artists who, having had their little summer of popularity, are 
no longer vital forces in English art. Some of these reverses of 
fortune may be briefly illustrated. W.C. T. Dobson’s Kate Kearney, 
1873, has declined from 130 guineas in 1876 to 9} guineas in 1908 ; 
E. Duncan’s Wreck near Corbitre Rocks, 1865, from 146 guineas in 1881 
to 18 guineas ; Sir J. Gilbert’s On the March, 1873, from 280 guineas 
in 1876 to 82 guineas ; F. W. Topham’s Venetian Water-carriers, 1870, 
from 200 guineas in 1881 to 65 guineas; W. Collins’ Cromer Sands, 
from 250 guineas in 1874 to 32 guineas ; H. Macculloch’s Loch Katrine, 
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1866, from 430 guineas in 1884 to 95 guineas ; W. Miiller’s Acropolis, 
Athens, 1843, from 760 guineas in 1887 to 130 guineas ; Sir E. Landseer’s 
Otter and Salmon, 1842, from 1300 guineas in 1890 to 360 guineas ; 
J. C. Hook’s Mackerel Time, from 860 guineas in 1892 to 360 guineas ; 
and J. Phillip’s Gipsy’s Toilet, from 525 guineas in 1867 to 520 guineas, 
having reached its high-water mark in 1897 at 1,700 guineas. 

The old masters have made a very poor ‘show’ this year in the 
sale-room ; the one ‘ sensation’ of this section occurred in connexion 
with Rembrandt’s portrait of his son Titus, a three-quarter length, 
which was in Lord Young’s sale on the 29th of February. It was 
purchased by a firm of dealers at the modest price of 205 guineas, 
and early in April it was announced that, after the picture was cleaned, 
it turned out to be a very fine example of the master, and that it 

- had been sold in Berlin for something like 8000/., which can hardly 
be regarded as a poor return for eight weeks’ investment! On the 
other hand, the most noteworthy ‘drop’ of the season was in con- 
nexion with a fully documented example of Hobbema in the Holland 
collection, The Market Day, 17 x21, which, bought at the Novar 
sale in 1878 for 700 guineas, now realised only 260 guineas. In con- 
nexion with the first entry in the following table, it should be explained 
that most of the pictures at Trentham Hall were submitted last year 
to public auction on the premises—always an unwise proceeding— 
and that many of them failed to reach the reserves. Those that were 
bought in were, with others, again offered at Christies’ in February last. 
































Name of Artist Title of Piotare Sale | , Price | Previous Prive 











Ge. 
A. Van Dyck . | Portrait of a Gentleman, 103 |Sutherland; 2100 | 1907, 120 gs. 












































x 65 
“ . | Cardinal Rivarola, 39x80 .| July 3 780 _ 
Rembrandt [? by | Portrait of a Gentleman, 38 a 2000 | 1890, 1550 gs. 
F. Bol] x 33 
pe . | Philosopher Writing, 53x 5 .| May 15 300 | 1823, 31 gs. 
A. and L. Le / Children’s Concert, 1629, Loder 1270 | 1875, 470 gs. 
Nain [? by Jan 26x33 . 
Molenaer] 
Velasquez . | Peasants at a Repast, 37x 43/ July 3 1000 _ 
+ . | Portrait of a Lady, 29x24 . . 1000 == 
J. Ruysdael . | The Bleaching Ground . Jas. 920 | 1867, 13 gs. 
Knowles \ 
H. Fragonard . | Entrance to a Park, d. . i ie 6601. {ng ii ma 
. | Landseape with Big Trees, d. 2001. rote 
ai a 8 " . cord 175 gs. 
Claude Lorrain. | Fisherman and Angler, e 6301. | 1876, 66 gs. 
25 x 30 
| H. de Bles . | St. Catherine and St. Barbara, | Ponsonby | 700 a 
} each 33 x11 
A. Van der Neer | Woody River Scene, 25x34 .| May15 | 640 _ 
Van der | Madonna and Child En- a | 600 — 
Weyden throned, 9} x 7 
D. Teniers . | Kitchen Scene, 12x17 . .| Ponsonby | 200 | 1902, 52 gs. 

















In no respect have the sales of the last year or two been more 
noteworthy than in connexion with the Barbizon school of French 
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painting. Up to 1886, as may be seen from Redford’s Art Sales, this 
group of artists can scarcely be said to have existed, so far as English 
auctions are concerned; and yet, according to Edward Strahan’s 
Art Treasures of America, nearly every important collection of pictures 
in that country was more or less made up of works by artists who fall 
into this group.' Judging from auction records, the tide of popularity 
would seem to have arisen in England in 1890; but that there 
were many collectors and collections before this may be seen from 
Mr. D. Croal Thomson’s admirable book, The Barbizon School of 
Painters, published in 1891, of which a new edition appeared in 
1902. It is only within recent years that some of these collections, 
which were formed or being formed when Mr. Thomson wrote his 
book, have, in the natural course of events, come into the auction room 
or have otherwise been dispersed. 

The Barbizon men were prodigious workers, but most of them 
died, if not in poverty, at least not overburdened with this world’s 
goods. The growth in the general appreciation of their genius was a 
slow one, with the natural result that when they passed away their 
studios were stocked with unsold pictures. From these sources and 
from others, up to the year 1900, over 3200 examples of Corot, about 
1500 of Daubigny, and over 1000 of Diaz have been sold by public 
auction in Paris and elsewhere. Some of the highest prices have 
been paid not in Paris, but in New York and London. In the following 
table I am able to convey many interesting points. The second and 
third columns show the number of works of each artist which have 
been sold in New York from 1886 to 1906, and in London from 1886 
to 1907; the fourth and fifth columns indicate ‘record’ prices in 
America and England respectively, with the year of sale; and the 
final column the French ‘record’ prices (up to 1900) of the first 
three on the list. I am not able, with any degree of accuracy, to 
give the record prices of the second three, nor to bring the figures in 
the last column up to a more recent date than 1900: 





| Works | 
| Artist —= | uanton American Record English Record vone ise) 


York 








} Dollars Ss. Frs. | 
ee’ 49 | 1898, 36,000 | 1905, 1892, 101,000 
Daubigny. . | 22 | 1908, 9,700 | 1899, 1891, 68,000 | 
a alii 26 | 1900, 16,900 | 1908, 1897, 42,000 
Jacque (Ch.) . 16 | 1902, 8,100 | 1902, pis 
Mauve? . 20 | 1906, 42,250 | 1897, on 
Troyon .. 39 | 1888, 26,000 | 1902, Bee 














1 The importation into America of pictures by artists of the Barbizon school dates 
back for more than half a century. Mr. Seth Morton Vose, a dealer of Providence, 
Rhode Island, imported his first paintings by Corot in 1852, his first Troyons in 1854, 
and by 1857 he had not only pictures by these masters, but others by Daubigny, 
Millet, Dupré, Rousseau, Diaz and Delacroix. 

2 Mauve is, of course, a Dutch artist, but his affinity to the Barbizon school—particu- 
Jarly to Daubigny—is sufficiently strong to excuse his being included in the above list. 
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Large as are these prices, examples of most of these artists have 
changed hands, @ l’aimable, at far higher sums. Corot’s Le Lac, for 
instance, formerly in the James Staats Forbes collection, was sold by 
one dealer to another for 18,000/., and this is by no means a solitary 
instance, even of its kind. To leave, however, the general for the 
particular, and to come back to the sales of the season just closed, 
I have tabulated the more important examples of the Barbizon and 
modern Continental schools which have reached, or very nearly 
reached, four figures. It will be more convenient to arrange the 
artists in alphabetical order : 


Name of Artist | Title of Work 
| 





Corot. . | River Scene, 17 x 23 

. | L’Etang, 15x26 . 
Edge of the Wood, 20 x 25 
Landscape, 10 x 22. ° 
Quiet Lake, 15 x 21. ; 3 : 
On the Oise: Morning, 1872, 


Evening, "1878, 








Village with Church, 1864, 13 x 21. 

The Bathers, 17 x 25 . 

Woody Landscape, 10 x 18 

Matinée d’Automne, 1901, 25 x 31. 

Evening, 1902, 25x31 . : 

La Féte de Jeanne, 28x52. 

Sailing the Toy Boat, 19 x 29. 

Age, 46x33 . 4 

The Widower, 18 x 28 

Washing Day, 15 x 21 

Waiting, 15 x 31 ‘ - 

The Flock, 28 x 39 . . 

Watering the Flock, 31 x: 5: 

Landscape with Flock of Sheep, 

81 x 25. " 

ps . | Woody Pasture, 16x26. 

L’Hermitte | The Gleaners: Evening, "1890, 

} 38 x 30. e P - 

- . | The Gleaners, 1889, “97 x ‘42 

< . | The Flock, 29 x 27 . 

ie . | The Evening Meal, 29 x a 
Mauve’. | Returning from Work, 22 x 40 

» . | Ploughing, 10x13 . é 

er * . | On the Scheldt, 29x43 . 

| Troyon . | The Ferry, 23x19. 

Pe | Landscape with Cattle, 11 x 5 

* “4 The Fisherman, 14 x 31 . ‘ 


Van Marcke | Returning from Pasture, 28 x 23 

















Of the ten artists named in the foregoing list, it will be seen that 
‘ record ’ prices have been obtained this season for works by seven out 
of that number ; in another case—Israels—the two highest prices only 
fall 10 guineas below the previous ‘record.’ Had there been space 


* This picture was purchased from the artist’s studio at The Hague, and at the 
W. Fenton sale in 1879 it realised 1610 gs. 
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to extend the list, about half a dozen other—but much smaller— 
‘records’ for pictures by artists of the modern Continental schools 
could be mentioned. These facts alone would lift the picture-sale 
season of 1908 out of the ordinary; and, taken generally, it may 
claim to be ranked as one of the most remarkable and most interesting 
seasons of the last quarter of a century. 


W. RosBerts. 





THE CENSORSHIP OF FICTION 


THERE is perhaps no branch of work amongst the arts so free at the 
present time as that of the writing of fiction. There are no official 
prohibitions, no embarrassing or hampering limitations, no oppressive 
restraints. Subject and method of treatment are both free. A writer 
is under no special obligation, no preliminary guarantee; he may 
choose his own subject and treat it in his own way. In fact, his duty 
to the public—to the State—appears to be ml. What one might call 
the cosmic police do not trouble him at all. Under these conditions, 
hitherto kept possible by the self-respect of authors, a branch of the 
art of authorship has arisen and gone on perfecting itself in mechanical 
excellence, until it has become an important factor of the life of the 
nation. To-day if the supply of fiction were to be suddenly with- 
drawn the effect would be felt almost as much as the failure of the 
supply of breadstufis. Happily fiction is not dependent on the 
existence of peace, or the flourishing of trade, or indeed on any form 
of national well-being. War and business worries—distress in any 
form—are clamorous in their own ways for intellectual antidotes ; 
so that though the nature of the output may be of every varying 
kind, the supply is undiminished. Herein it is that the wide scope 
of the art of fiction proves its excellence ; as no subject and no form 
of treatment is barred it follows that changing needs may find settle- 
ment in suitable opposites. And so imaginative work becomes 
recognised in the higher statecraft as a useful product. 

But in the real world-all things are finally relative. There is in 
reality, whose existence and progress must be based on cosmic laws, 
no such thing as absolute freedom. The needs and necessarily 
recognised rights of individuals and groups must at times become so 
conflicting that some sort of give-and-take rules or laws are necessary 
to the general good. Indeed we might put it in general form that 
freedom contains in its very structure the germs of restraint. The 
measure and method of that restraint have to be ascertained by ex- 
perience, and in some measure by experiment, for if we wait till 
experience, following a simple course of laissez faire, has learned the 
worst that can happen, at least a part of the protective force of 
common sense is thrown away. 

479 
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This is a philosophy too simple to be put in books, and has its 
existence in the brain of every sane individual. Let us apply it to 
the subject in question—the union or at least the recognition of two 
. values, the excellences of imagination and of restraint. Restraint may 
be one of two kinds—either that which is compelled by external 
forces, or that which comes from within. In art the latter in its 
usual phase is known as ‘reticence.’ This is the highest quality of 
art; that which can be and is its chief and crowning glory. It is 
an attribute practically undefinable. Its conditions are so varying 
and so multitudinous, its degrees so finely graded, its workings so 
mysterious, its end so elusive, that it is not possible to explain it ade- 
quately by words which are themselves defective and yet of ever- 
varying meaning. Suffice it that it is recognisable, and recognised, 
by all true artists. In it consists largely, if not wholly, the ethics 
of art ; and on it, or in it depends that quality of art which brings it 
within the classification of ‘high’ art. The measure of the ethics 
of the artist is expressed in the reticence shown in his work; and 
where such self-restraint exists there is no need for external com- 
pelling force. In fact, self-restraint is the bulwark of freedom, inas- 
much as it makes other forms of restraint unnecessary. Some power 
must somewhere in the advance of things recognise the imperfection 
of humanity. When the integer of that great body recognises that 
imperfection and the evils consequent upon it, those evils are at their 
least. 

This is especially so where imagination is concerned, for the bounds 
of such being vague, the restraint from within need only be applied 
to the hither or known edge of the area of demarcation ; whereas if 
laws of restraint have to be made at all they must, in order to be of 
efficacy, be applicable to the whole area. This proposition may seem 
at first glance to be in some way a paradox ; that as the object of the 
external power is to prevent a thing of possible good from straying 
into the region of evil, the mandate should be to prevent excursion 
beyond the outmost point of good. But it is no paradox at all. The 
object is not merely to prevent the straying from the region of good, 
but to do so with the least measure of effort and at the smallest cost 
of friction. Whatever law, then, can be made or whatever application 
of force used to effect this—whether such law or force originate from 
within or from without—should in the first be as little drastic as 
possible and in the other as gentle as may prevail. Indeed, the dif- 
ference between the internal and external forces thus applied is some- 
thing like the difference between ethical and criminal laws. In the 
great world of fact, if ethical law be not observed the criminal law must 
come into operation, so that the balance of individual right be main- 
tained{and cosmic law vindicated. 

I think this may be proved by the history of two great branches 
of fiction—the novel and the drama. By drama we must take drama 
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when acted. Unacted drama is but the novel in another literary 
form. The novel we must accept in its old meaning as a story, quite 
irrespective of length or divisions. In the case of drama the necessity 
for an external controlling force has been illustrated throughout some 
three centuries, and by its history we may by a parity of reasoning 
gain some light upon the dangers of the other form of literary effort. 
Of course, primarily the controlling force comes into operation because 
the possibilities of trouble are multiplied by the fact that its mechanism 
of exploiting thoughts is by means of the human body ; and inasmuch 
as poor humanity is likely to err in many ways, possibilities of error 
in this respect are superadded to the inherent possibilities of purely 
literary form. There is also another aspect of this control which 
must be mentioned before being set aside, lest it confuse issues in the 
case of the novel. This latter is the State aspect of censorship, It 
must be borne in mind that this is a State and not a political aspect. 
It came into existence and remains entirely for the protection of the 
King. The official who has to deal with the question is a State and 
not a political official, and has his bounds of jurisdiction regarding 
the drama fixed ipso facto by the residence of the King. But in the 
matter of the general welfare of the public the censorship of the drama 
is based on the necessity of perpetually combating human weakness. 
This weakness is of two kinds—or rather in two forms ; the weakness 
of the great mass of people who form audiences, and of those who are 
content to do base things in the way of catering for these base appetites. 
In fact, the quarrel rages round the standard of the higher law, made 
for the elevation as against the degradation of humanity ; another 
instance of the war between God and devil. The vice of the many 
of the audience in this case is in the yielding to the pleasant sins or 
weaknesses of the flesh as against the restraining laws made for the 
protection of higher effort. The vice of the few who cater is avarice 
pure and simple. For gain of some form they are willing to break 
laws—call them conventions if you will, but they are none the less 
laws. The process of this mutual ill-doing is not usually violent. 
It creeps in by degrees, each one who takes a part in it going a step 
beyond his fellows, as though the violation of law had become an 
established right by its exercise. This goes on till a comparison 
between what was and what is shows to any eye, even an unskilled 
one, a startling fact of decadence. Then, as is too often observable 
in public matters, official guardianship of ethical values wakes up and 
acts—when it is too late for any practical effect. To prevent this, 
censorship must be continuous and rigid. There must be no begin- 
nings of evil, no flaws in the mason work of the dam. The force 
of evil, anti-ethical evil, is the more dangerous as it is a natural force. 
It is as natural for man to sin as to live and to take a part in the 
necessary strife of living. But if progress be a good and is to be aimed 
at in the organisation of national forces, the powers of evil, natural 
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as well as arbitrary, must be combated all along the line. It is not 
sufficient to make a stand, however great, here and there ; the whole 
frontier must be protected. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


What use is it, then, in the great scheme of national life, to guard 
against evil in one form whilst in another form it is free to act? In all 
things of which suggestion is a part there is a possible element of evil. 
Even in imagination, of whose products the best known and most 
potent is perhaps fiction, there is a danger of corruption. For imagina- 
tion is not limited to materials of a special kind ; there is no assorted 
and approved stock of raw material for its use. The whole worlds 
of fact and fancy are open to it. This is its strength, and those 
who have imagination and believe in its power as a working factor 
in education—and so making for good—may well be jealous of its 
privileges, not the least amongst which is its freedom. Its weakness 
on its assailable side is that it is absolutely and entirely personal. 
To what Walt Whitman calls ‘the en masse’ imagination does not 
apply, does not appeal. If the ‘en masse’ feels its effects it does so 
not as a unit but as a congeries of individuals ; a wave there may be, 
but it is a wave of integers dominated by a common thought or pur- 
pose. This being so, the strongest controlling force of imagination 
is in the individual with whom it originates. No one has power to 
stop the workings of imagination, not even the individual whose 
sensoria afford its source. But the individual producer or recorder 
can control his own utterances ; he may have to feel, but he need not 
of necessity speak or write. And so individual discretion is the first 
line of defence against such evils as may come from imagination— 
itself pure, a process of thought, working unintentionally with impure 
or dangerous material. To the drama as written this argument applies ; 
to the play as acted it does not. The dramatist like any other person 
of imagination can control his output in the first instance. And like 
any other writer he has been, up to the present, free to print his work ; 
his publishing it being simply subject to ordinary police control. It is 
on the stage and acting side that the censorship as existing comes in. 
Of course it must be borne in mind that if the evil is traceable to 
thoughts as set forth in words, the words must then come into the 
purview and under the knife of the censor. But up to the point of 
stage use the dramatist has the same freedom as any other writer of 
fiction. 

Now as to the possible evils of imagination. Wherein or of what 
kinds are or’may such be? We shall, I think, on considering the 
matter, find that they are entirely limited to evil effects produced on 
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the senses. Here I speak only on the ethical side ; there may be evils 
of revolt against political or social laws, but in such case the work of 
imagination, novel or drama, must be taken as an educational machine 
or medium only. Imagination does not appeal to a nation except 
through its units, and so must be taken as dealing with individuals 
only, though its effects may ultimately become of general, if not of 
universal import. As example, in a base play given in a crowded 
theatre, though many may be gratified and so debased by the expo- 
sition of lewd suggestion—either verbal or of movement or appear- 
ance—there are others who will be disgusted. It is through the cor- 
ruption of individuals that the harm is done. A close analysis will 
show that the only emotions which in the long run harm are those 
arising from sex impulses, and when we have realised this we have 
put a finger on the actual point of danger. Practically in this country 
the danger from unacted plays has not up to the present existed. 
English people do not as a rule read plays; they prefer to see them 
acted. This is no doubt largely due to the fact that for a couple of 
centuries the plays that have been published, having already for 
stage purposes passed the censor, have had any passages considered 
objectionable or suggestive of evil deleted. As a practical matter 
they are as a rule but dull reading to those who look for salacious 
matter. Truly even the plays of the Restoration period and after, 
when Congreve, Wycherley, Farquhar and Mrs. Aphra Behn flourished, 
were written to suit a debased public taste; even these are but tame 
affairs compared with some of the work of our novelists. But if the 
growing custom continues of publishing as literary works stage plays 
forbidden for that purpose by the censor, the public may—will—end 
by reading them in the hope of finding offensive matter. They will 
bring to the study for evil motives an ardour denied for purposes of 
good. 

I may perhaps here explain that I speak of ‘ the censor’ for pur- 
poses of clearness and brevity. We have a certain censorship over 
plays, but there is no such official as ‘the censor.’ By the Theatres 
Act the work of supervision of the stage is entrusted to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and it is a part of the duty of that functionary to issue 
the licence decreed by the Act as a necessary preliminary to the pro- 
duction of the play in a licensed theatre. For convenience—since he 
naturally cannot do such a mass of work himself—the Lord Chamber- 
lain deputes a well-qualified gentleman to make the necessary ex- 
amination of the plays submitted for licence. It is this gentleman 
to whom is applied the term ‘censor’ by the writers of letters to 
newspapers and of articles in magazines who clamour against ‘ oppres- 
sion ’ and call aloud for absolute freedom of subject and treatment of 
stage productions. 

Here we conie to a point at which for our present purpose we 
may speak of ‘fiction’ as containing both the forms of imaginative 
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fiction, the novel and the drama. If we take it as ‘ published ’ fiction 
we can exclude all considerations of the drama, as the word fiction will 
include all sorts of literary effort as applied to imaginative work, 
of which the drama is but an accepted form. Henceforth in this 
article we must take fiction to mean published fiction, irrespective of 
form or size. By this means the matter narrows itself down to its 
simplest form, and we find ourselves face to face with the question: 
Are we or are we not ultimately to allow fiction to be put forth without 
any form of restraint whatever? The question is not merely a civic 
or national one. It is racial, all-embracing, human. Fiction is per- 
haps the most powerful form of teaching available. It can be most 
potent for good ; and if we are to allow it to work for evil we shall 
surely have to pay in time for the consequent evil effects. Let not 
anyone with a non-understanding or misapplied moral sense say or 
believe that fiction, being essentially based on something that is not 
true, should be excluded altogether from the field of morals. The 
highest of all teachers and moralists, Christ Himself, did not disdain 
it as a method or opportunity of carrying great truth. But He seemed 
to hold it as His chosen means of seeking to instil truth. What is a 
parable but a novel in little? A parable may be true in historical 
fact—its ethical truth may be complete, but if so the truth is accidental 
and not essential. When those who listened to the Master were told 
that ‘a sower went forth to sow,’ or that ‘a certain man planted a 
vineyard, and set an hedge about it,’ or ‘a certain man made a great 
supper, and bade many,’ or ‘two men went up into the Temple to 
pray,’ did they believe, or were they intended to believe, that they 
were being treated to a scrap of veracious history? No. The 
purpose of the Teacher was to win their hearts through the force of 
imagination. If there be any doubt of this, read the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus. Here the Master, who knew the workings of heart and 
brain, did not hesitate to give even presumably fictitious details which 
might enhance the force and conviction of His story—just as a novelist 
of to-day does. He followed the two men into the divisions of the 
‘ under world,’ and even heightened the scenic effect by the suggestion 
of a great gulf between the two. When Christ taught in such a way, 
are we to reprobate the method or even to forego it? Should we not 
rather encourage and protect so potent a form of teaching, and guard 
it against evil use? 

The first question then is as to restraint or no restraint. That 
restraint in some form is necessary is shown by the history of the last 
few years with regard to works of fiction. The self-restraint and 
reticence which many writers have through centuries exercised in 
behalf of an art which they loved and honoured has not of late been 
exercised by the few who seek to make money and achieve notoriety 
through base means. There is no denying the fact nor the cause ; 
both are only too painfully apparent. Within a couple of years past 
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quite a number of novels have been published in England that would 
be a disgrace to any country even less civilised than our own. The 
class of works to which I allude are meant by both authors and 
publishers to bring to the winning of commercial success the forces of 
inherent evil in man. The word man here stands for woman as well 
as man ; indeed, women are the worst offenders in this form of breath 
of moral law. As to the alleged men who follow this loathsome 
calling, what term of opprobrium is sufficient, what punishment could 
be too great? This judgment of work which claims to be artistic may 
seem harsh, and punishment may seem vindictive ; the writer has no 
wish to be either harsh or yindictive—except in so far as all just 
judgment may seem harsh and all punishment vindictive. For look 
what those people have done. They found an art wholesome, they 
made it morbid ; they found it pure, they left it sullied. Up to this 
time it was free—the freest thing in the land; they so treated it, they 
so abused the powers allowed them and their own opportunities, 
that continued freedom becomes dangerous, even impossible. They 
in their selfish greed tried to deprave where others had striven to 
elevate. In the language of the pulpit, they have ‘ crucified Christ 
afresh.’ The merest glance at some of their work will justify any 
harshness of judgment; the roughest synopsis will horrify.~ It is 
not well to name either these books or their authors, for such would 
but make known what is better suppressed, and give the writers the 
advertisement which they crave. It may be taken that such works 
as are here spoken of deal not merely with natural misdoing based on 
human weakness, frailty, or passions of the senses, but with vices so 
flagitious, so opposed to even the decencies of nature in its crudest 
and lowest forms, that the poignancy of moral disgust is lost in horror. 
This article is no mere protest against academic faults or breaches 
of good taste. It is a deliberate indictment of a class of literature 
so vile that it is actually corrupting the nation. 

The subject is one seriously undertaken, and with a full sense of 
responsibility. The evil is a grave and dangerous one, and may, if 
it does not already, deeply affect the principles and lives of the young 
people of this country. The measure of protection from it involves 
a departure from the custom of free speech hitherto tolerated by the 
Legislature. But the class it deals with is constructively a criminal 
class, and repressive measures such as are required in dealing with all 
crimes are necessary. Press criticism, which might help to restrain, 
is sadly deficient ; the Press generally has manifestly not done its duty 
in this respect. The offenders are such as are amenable only to 
punitive measures. They may be described as a class which is thus 
designated in the searching Doric of the North of Ireland, ‘ They 
would do little for God’s sake if the devil was dead!’ It is hardly 
possible to obliterate such works of shameful lubricity ; unhappily 
the weakness of poor humanity makes a continuous market for them. 
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But we should at least try to prevent for the future such filthy 
and dangerous output. We take steps to deal drastically with evils 
that menace the well-being of society. Dance houses are regarded 
jealously, disorderly houses are sternly dealt with, the sale of noxious 
drugs is carefully regulated, even the sale of intoxicants is limited by 
restraining measures. In fact, all occupations based on human frailty 
are by the general wisdom of the State put in greater or less degree 
under supervision. Why not, then, if necessary, adopt the same 
attitude towards an evil more grave than any of the above, because 
more insidious ? 

The writer does not, for one, wish such a thing as a censorship of 
fiction to be brought about if it can be possibly avoided, if some other 
means of protection for the highest class of literature can be found or 
designed. He glories, like the others of his calling, in the freedom of 
letters, and trusts that some way may be found of dealing with the 
dangers that threaten. But if no other adequate way can be found, 
and if the plague-spot continues to enlarge, a censorship there must 
be. Of course there is, in a way, a remedy already. There exists a 
censorship of a kind, but it is crude and coarse and clumsy, and difficult 
of operation—the police. No one could wish an art so fine as litera- 
ture, with a spirit as subtle and evanescent as cenanthic ether—the 
outward expression of the ‘ thaumaturgic art of thought ’—put under 
repressive measures carried out by coarse officials. But it is the 
coarseness and unscrupulousness of certain writers of fiction which 
has brought the evil ; on their heads be it. 

The sad part of the whole thing is the wantonness of it. Coarse- 
ness there has always been of some measure. -Smollett, for instance, 
was undeniably and wantonly coarse; even Fielding’s beautiful work 
was dyed with the colour of an age of luxury and unscrupulousness. 
But certain of the writers of our time claim absolute freedom of both 
subject and method of treatment, in order that they may deal with 
what they call ‘ problems.’ Now there is no problem which may arise 
to any human being in the long course between the cradle and the 
grave which need be forbidden to public consideration, and which 
may not be wholesomely dealt with. There is not a household which 
may not have its painful experiences of some of them, and they are 
solved to some end with boldness and decorum. But it may be feared 
that writers who deal with lewd subjects generally use the word 
‘problem’ either as a shelter for themselves or as a blind for some 
intention more base than mere honest investigation. The problem 
they have in reality set themselves is to find an easy and prosperous 
way to their desires without suffering from public ignominy, police 
interference, or the reproaches of conscience ; with the inevitable result 
that they rightly incur the penalties distributable by all three. It is 
the same old problem which has tortured fallible humanity from the 
beginning, or, at any rate, since desire of many things found itself 
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face to face with inadequate powers and insufficient opportunities for 
attainment. 

Truth can always investigate in worthy fashion. Otherwise 
medicine and surgery would be obnoxious trades, and law and the 
administration of religion dangerous callings. As it is, those who 
prostitute their talents—and amongst them the fairest, imagination— 
must expect the treatment accorded to the class which they have 
deliberately joined. The rewards of such—personal luxury and perhaps 
a measure of wealth—may be theirs, but they must not expect the 
pleasures or profits of the just—love and honour, troops of friends, 


and the esteem of good men. 
Bram STOKER. 
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THE FOUNTAINS OF VERSAILLES 


Or the gay thousands who throng Versailles throughout the summer, 
rejoicing in its stately avenues and shady walks and the rich abundance 
of its waters, probably but few think of what these same waters 
represent as triumph of mind over matter. 

Although the name of Versailles evokes to-day the image of stately 
buildings, cold and passionless guardians of so many souvenirs of 
human will and wilfulness, mad mirth, rollicking comedy and grimmest 
tragedy, it evokes also pleasant stretches of lake and canal and 
bubbling fountain, and especially visions of the wonderful play of 
“les Grandes Eaux ’ on high days and holidays. If it is to those that 
Versailles owes her glory, it is to these that she owes a large share of 
her popularity ; and these are the outcome of a long and strenuous 
effort of science, for Versailles, left to herself, could not have produced 
even the tiniest apology for a fountain. 

‘The only defect of this charming site is a total absence of water,’ 

“says a French author writing of the place, then scarcely more than a 
hamlet ; and he continues : 

: An insignificant brooklet, the ru de Galie, flows through the town, 
and this absence of water threatened to be an insurmountable obstacle 
to the growth of the place. Nothing but the iron will of Louis the 
Fourteenth could have overcome this obstacle.’ 

The ‘iron will’ would, however, have availed little had it not 
been backed by the energetic initiative of Colbert and Louvois, who, 
to realise their sovereign’s wishes, hesitated not to demand of the 
science of hydraulics that which she had, as yet, hardly dreamed of 
accomplishing, and to aid her in the royally imposed task recoiled 
before no sacrifice of men or money. Colbert, indeed, as we shall see, 
was at first averse to the project, but his resistance was not of long 
duration. 

The desire of Louis for fountains at Versailles seems to have been 
first awakened by the sight of Vaux, that stately chateau of Fouquet, 
the magnificence of which lent only too much colour to the popular 
accusations against its master and which had doubtless no little 
share in his downfall and doleful captivity. 
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What Fouquet had accomplished at Vaux with everything in his 
favour, he, Louis, would surpass at Versailles with everything against 
him. To establish at waterless Versailles fountains which should 
exceed in number and beauty the ‘Nymphes de Vaux’ sung by La 
Fontaine, was a task worthy the ambition of even Le Grand Monarque. 

Francine, the creator of the ‘ Nymphes de Vaux,’ does not appear to 
have dreamed of the possibility of utilising the waters of the Seine 
at St. Germain. The eighty feet difference of level between the 
two places rendered the idea preposterous. He therefore sought on 
the higher ground north of Versailles and found what he wanted at 
Clagny. 

Then began the construction of a complicated system of pipes, 
reservoirs, pumps and windmills which should assure a constant 
supply of water to the newly made fountains and grottoes of Ver- 
sailles. But even thus early in her career Versailles proved to be 
the most ruinously extravagant of the King’s favourites, and Colbert, 
as a prudent Keeper of the Royal Purse, was disconsolate. In 1664 
we find him thus appealing to Louis : 

‘This place is much more for the pleasure and diversion of Your 
Majesty than for His glory. It is quite right that after giving such 
great and continued application to State affairs as commands the 
admiration of all men, Your Majesty should give something to His 
pleasures and diversions ; but care should be taken that these tend 
not to tarnish Your Majesty’s glory. If Your Majesty will seek at 
Versailles the five hundred thousand écus spent there during the 
last two years, there will certainly be much difficulty in finding them. ° 
If Your Majesty would but reflect that to the end of time it will be seen 
in the Treasurer’s accounts that whilst devoting such vast sums 
to Versailles you have neglected the Louvre, which is certainly the 
most superb palace in the whole world and the most worthy of the 
greatness of Your Majesty. 

‘Your Majesty is aware that, except brilliant exploits of war, 
nothing so clearly shows the grandeur of a prince as the edifices 
which he erects, and he is judged of all posterity by the splendour and 
magnificence of the palaces he builds.’ 

A strong dose of undiluted flattery concludes the exordium : 
* Ah ! quelle pitié que le plus grand Roi, et le plus vertueux de la véritable 
vertu qui fait les grands princes, fit mesuré & Paune de Versailles ; et, 
toutesfois, il y a lieu de craindre ce malheur.’ 

Louis let himself be, at least, half convinced, and for some time 
the Versailles expenditure was kept within bounds calculated to 
reassure the troubled soul of the Ministre des Finances. 

But in 1670 the King visited Condé at Chantilly, and the sight of 
those fountains which, as Bossuet tells us, ‘ were hushed nor day nor 
night,’ fired anew the royal desires. The King now resolved that 
posterity should indeed judge of his greatness by Versailles, and 
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Colbert, sinking his scruples, gave himself with blind devotion to the 
task of furthering his master’s wishes. 

Clagny no longer sufficed, and the engineers of the time were in 
despair. A less obstinate man than Louis would have yielded to the 
inevitable, as indeed for a moment he was tempted to do. Charles 
Perrault relates that ‘ on était en branle de quitter Versailles en ce temps- 
la, pour aller batir dans un terrain plus heureux.’ But the ‘ iron will’ 
of the Grand Monarque kept mathematicians and engineers to their 
task. 

All the most famous engineers had their pet theories and plans, 
but the most audacious was unquestionably that due to Riquet, who 
declared it possible to bring the River Loire to Versailles. Riquet was 
no mean authority, for to him was due the Canal du Midi, then in 
process of making, which connects the Atlantic with the Mediterranean. 
The plan of the canal which should bring the Loire to Versailles was 
drawn up and the necessary authorisations were about to be signed, 
when the Abbé Picard, of the Academy of Sciences, bluntly declared 
the thing to be impossible. Charles Perrault, at that time Colbert’s 
secretary, thus relates the circumstances : 

‘I mentioned this ’—Picard’s objections—‘to M. Colbert. He 
showed some annoyance and told me to send for the Abbé Picard, 
who repeated his assertions. M. Colbert, angry at seeing an obstacle 
appear in the way of the satisfaction he hoped to procure the King, 
spoke very plainly to M. Picard and told him to be careful ; that M. 
Riquet was ‘no ordinary man ; that the success of his canal gave him 
a prestige, and that certainly he could not be so grossly mistaken as 
people wished to make out. M. Picard, without one word of reply, 
made a low bow and withdrew, which surprised me greatly, and it 
seemed to me that the Minister was rather taken aback. 

* This took place at the further end of M. Colbert’s library. As he 
was returning to his private room I said that, if he thought fit, I 
would bring M. Riquet and M. Picard together without either suspect- 
ing it to be done intentionally, and that I would faithfully report 
to him their conversation. M. Colbert approved my idea, and the 
neat day Isent forthem. When M. Riquet arrived (for I had arranged 
that he should come first) I said : 

*“M. Colbert has ordered me, sir, to ask you for information with 
regard to the great enterprise you are about to undertake in order 
to bring the River Loire to Versailles, for he wishes me to give him a 
detailed accdunt of the matter, that the payments may be arranged 
for. I confess, sir,” I added, “that it seems to me a very difficult 
matter, seeing that Versailles lies high, while the Loire is certainly 
in the lowest part of the plains it traverses.” 

‘ « That is true, sir,” he replied ; “ but mathematical instruments 
are more exact than any reasonings based on the simple appearance 
of things. I have taken exact observations of the ground from that 
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part of the river whence I mean to take the water to the place where 
I intend it to'flow to, and I am sure of what I advance. I have a 
greater slope than is necessary even.” 

‘“T have been told,” I replied, “that you promise to bring the 
waters of the Loire to the top of Mont Satory, and——” 

‘“T do not know,” he interrupted, “ what people may choose 
to relate about Mont St. Satory.” 

‘ « There is not,” said I, “ any saint to that mount. It is called 
simply Mont Satory, and apparently you have raised hopes that you 
would bring the river there, for two days ago M. le Notre, accompanying 
the King on the banks of the canal at Versailles, remarked what a fine 
thing it would be to see the vessels from the Loire descending the 
hill at full sail and entering the canal itself. M. le Noétre could not 
have spoken thus had not the King told him that you would bring 
the- Loire to Mont Satory, and the King could not have said so if he 
had not heard it from M. Colbert, who could only have had it from 
your own lips.” 

‘“ What I have promised I will perform as a gallant man,” 
replied M. Riquet. 

‘At that moment M. Picard entered. 

‘ « Sir,” I said to him, “ you are fond of the beautiful and especially 
of the marvellous. At Versailles is going to be done what has hitherto 
been deemed impossible. M. Riquet promises to bring a part of the 
Loire to the top of Satory. Think what fountains can be made, 
having a river there ! ” 

‘ “ Certainly, that would render superfluous both pumps and mills,” 
replied M. Picard, “ but the thing appears to me extremely difficult, 
and I hope this gentleman will pardon me for doubting that the Loire 
can be made to rise even to the level of the ground floor of the Palace 
of Versailles, much less to the height of Satory. It is well known 
that the Seine at St. Germain is in summer eighty feet below the 
ground floor of Versailles, and it is not easy to imagine that the Loire, 
at any point whatever, is eighty feet higher than the Seine.” 

‘“Tmagination,” said M. Riquet, “must yield to the exact 
measurements that have been taken.” 

‘ Such measurements,” retorted M. Picard, “are not easy to 
take, and I doubt whether the ordinary instruments be sufficiently 
exact for such great distances as those in question.” 

‘ They said several other things, and I perceived that M. Riquet 
was not very sure of his ground. I reported this conversation to 
M. Colbert, who some days later appointed M. Picard and other 
members of the Academy of Sciences to take fresh measurements.’ 

These led to the plan being abandoned as impracticable, and the 
costly and cumbrous system which had served for Clagny was applied 
to ponds further distant, on the plain between Versailles and Ram- 
bouillet. Where the natural supply of ponds was insufficient, others 
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were dug. All these ponds were connected with each other and with 
Versailles by an elaborate system of trenches. The whole country 
between Versailles and Rambouillet is still cut up by these ‘ rigoles,’ 
which in many places, as near Trappes for instance, still bear the 
royal crown and flewr-de-lys cut in the grey stone of bridge or boundary. 
That picturesque little stream, the Biévre, which to-day comes to an 
ignominious end in the sewers of Paris, was pressed into the service, 
and reservoirs were constructed to collect its waters. But still there 
was not enough. 

In 1675 Colbert called to his aid the Flemish engineer, Arnold 
Deville, whose hydraulic works in his own country were famous. 
Deville declared the possibility of raising the waters of the Seine to 
feed the ever-increasing jeux d'eau of Versailles. After careful sound- 
ings he decided upon a spot between Chatou and Bougival as most 
suitable for the huge machine he proposed to erect. j 

Naturally the idea was much discussed in engineering circles, 
and Morland, chief engineer to James the Second of England, found, 
as he believed, a solution simpler and less costly than Deville’s. James 
had so much faith in his own man that he sent him to France to lay 
his plans before Louis, and the rival machines were put to a practical 
test. Two small models were erected: the one at St. Germain by 
Deville, the other at Maisons by Morland. The victory remained with 
the Flemish engineer, who forthwith began his grand construction. 

When, after five years’ hard work and the expenditure of some 
eight million pounds sterling, the machine was completed and the 
waters of the Seine flowed by the Aqueduct of Louveciennes to Ver- 
sailles, the delight of the King was unbounded. Deville received a 
gift of twenty thousand pounds and the honour of the King’s personal 
thanks. He was appointed life-governor of the machine at a yearly 
salary of 2,400/., and had a house built for him at Louveciennes. 

But Deville’s work was barely finished when Colbert fell and was 
succeeded by Louvois, his mortal enemy. 

In this matter of the waters, as in all else, Louvois must needs 
show himself a better man than his fallen rival. Colbert had dreamed 
of bringing the Loire to Versailles, but he—Louvois—would certainly 
bring the Eure. The King’s ambition was fanned to the height of 
folly. Not only should Versailles exceed in glory Vaux and Chantilly, 
he would execute for his beloved Versailles—his own creation— 
works excelling all that had been achieved by the Romans ; his fame 
and grandeur should far exceed theirs, and posterity, measuring ‘le 
plus grand Roi a Vaune de Versailles’ should have a noble standard. 

Louvois submitted his plan to the Academy of Sciences, who, 
noting the constant rise of the ground from Versailles to the Eure, 
was pleased to declare the scheme eminently practicable. The execu- 
tion of it was entrusted to Vauban, the famous marshal and military 


engineer. 
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If the expenditure had been lavish before, it now became fabulously, 
fantastically extravagant. Thirty thousand men were employed, of 
whom two-thirds were soldiers. The work was begun at Pontgouin, 
some distance beyond Chartres, by the construction of a vast reservoir 
in hewn stone destined to receive the sources of the Eure, whence 
the water could be directed at will into the canal which should carry 
it to Maintenon, a distance of some twenty-eight miles. At Maintenon 
came the big difficulty of the project. The river which was to make 
glad the slopes of Versailles had to be carried across the deep valley 
of Maintenon before it could pursue its even way over the plains 
between Rambouillet and Versailles. 

Louvois and Vauban were by no means the men to be turned 
from their task by the difficulty of erecting an aqueduct over three 
and a half miles long, even in a country void of building material. 
As the land had been scoured to find water, so now it was scoured to 
find stone and lime. The one was found at Epernon, the other at 
Germonval. But Epernon in one direction and Germonval in another, 
were each distant about eight miles from Maintenon; and Vauban 
realised that even were he to mobilise all the beasts of burden in the 
district they would not suffice for the transport of the enormous 
amount of material required. So, with the army at his disposal, he 
set to work to dig canals connecting Maintenon with Epernon and 
Germonval. 

Threatening war did but redouble the efforts of Louvois to 
complete his gigantic undertaking. Day and night the work went 
steadily on ; the arches of the aqueduct rose as by magic ; across the 
plain which reaches from Maintenon to Trappes the new bed of the 
river was dug, and a series of ponds created to ensure to the stream 
a uniformity of level. At the same time reservoirs were constructed 
for collecting the waters from the ponds of Saclay and Trou Salé, 
and the pipes carrying the water over the valley of the Biévre at Buc 
replaced by a stone aqueduct. 

But events were too quick for Louvois. The breaking out of war 
in-1688 put an effectual stop to all these gigantic enterprises. Masters 
and men went to take part in less pacific struggles, and this conquest of 
Nature was left for the science of the nineteenth century to complete. 

To-day most of the ponds are but a name. Trou Salé and 
many others are now green fields awaiting the inevitable builder. 
The unfinished Aqueduct of Maintenon stretches its picturesque 
ruins lamentably across the valley. Those of Buc and Louveciennes 
have long been dry. 

The Flemish engineer, Deville, is alone justified of his creation. 
‘La Machine,’ near Marly, is the modern development of Deville’s 
idea, and sends the waters of the Seine to Versailles, not indeed by 
the sun-bathed arches of Louveciennes, but by the dark and hidden 
ways beloved of modern science. 
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But though Louis and his men failed to accomplish all they aimed 
for, it is none the less true that Versailles owes its existence to them. 
But for the mighty efforts exacted of a still undeveloped science by 
the ‘ iron will ’ of Le Grand Roi, and rendered possible by his bounty, 
Versailles would still be an obscure hamlet watered only by the tiny 
ru de Galie. 

Louis the Fourteenth might well vary his famous phrase and say 
with unquestionable veracity ‘ Versailles, c’est moi.’ 


ELizaBetTH B. YEOMANS. 





WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE 


A REPLY TO LADY LOVAT AND MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


In the July number of this Review, Lady Lovat quotes various 
writers, ancient and modern, in support of her skilful defence of what 
she calls the old-fashioned side of the Women’s Suffrage question. 
And indeed she has a wide range of choice, for probably there have 
been more theories advanced on this and kindred subjects than on 
any other in the world. To judge from folklore sayings and proverbs 
alone, women seem to have been the victims from the earliest times 
of the first crude efforts of the savage intelligence to make a large 
generalisation out of a small and very narrow experience, and of the 
fatal facility that first enabled people to conceive of a great multitude 
of various human beings as one simple abstract personality, governed 
by easily attainable mechanical laws and called ‘ Woman.’ ‘Woman’ 
in the abstract has indeed been the ‘ Aunt Sally ’ of the world’s child- 
hood, pelted by many missiles. 

And age does not seem to stale the infinite variety of this exercise 
of the imagination. Since the days of Solomon’s Proverbs to those of 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies these generalisations have been and still are 
the stock in trade of imaginative writers. Time has brought one change, 
however. In old days the subject was considered a simple one, and 
certain well-worn maxims were thought sufficient to meet all needs. 
Now everybody who is anybody is bound to have a different inter- 
pretation of ‘ Woman’ and her place in the scheme of things. Thus to 
those who take such speculation and theorising seriously, the world 
is full of confusion and contradiction on this subject. But to anyone 
who is interested in the growth of thought and understanding among 
individuals or nations, the interest is mainly a psychological one, 
for it may be safely presumed that these theories reveal more of the 
mental calibre and nature of the theorist than of the unfortunate 
human beings who, since the world began, have been ceaselessly 
vivisected, with varying degrees of success, by everybody who is 
trying to be intellectual. Thus, when Solomon says that women’s 
value is above rubies, whilst the Kaffirs decree a wife is worth ten 
cows, we are not so much struck with the truth or wisdom of either 
pronouncement as with the difference of the point of view between 
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Solomon and the Kaffirs. And when we hear that some Eastern 
nations believe women to have no souls, whilst a council of the Church 
decided by a small majority that they may really hope for a humble 
share of man’s privilege of immortality, a woman may perhaps be 
pardoned if she thinks less of her own no doubt remote chances of 
salvation, than of that precious and enlightening sense of humour 
that seems to have been denied to so many learned and law-making 
‘ assemblies of men. Souls are not thought so important in this genera- 
tion, and we are allowed to possess them in peace; but when some 
men say women have inferior brain capacity, we can always comfort 
ourselves with the thought that so little do they believe this that 
they find it necessary to protect themselves legally and artificially 
from women’s competition. As Mill said long ago, you do not have 
to make laws to prevent people without muscles being blacksmiths. 
The people who want to restrict women because they are inferior 
mentally are really those who believe no such comfortable doctrine, 
but are, in simple English, afraid of their competition. Just in the 
same way the men Trade Unionists who say women can never be as 
skilled as men, say it because they do not want them to be employed, 
whilst the masters who say they are neater and quicker are those 
who want to employ them. Schopenhauer, no doubt, had some good 
spiteful human reason for proclaiming that women were an ‘ undersized, 
broad-hipped, narrow-shouldered, short-legged race.’ Lady Lovat 
may argue as the result of her experience that women’s souls abhor 
the abstract. Against that dictum we must set the undoubted fact 
that some university professors affirm that women excel in mathe- 
matics and logic. But all these are simply matters of personal opinion 
and belief. It is certainly amusing to see that Solomon was more 
progressive in his views about women than Ruskin, and that his ideal 
lady could at all events speak with her enemy in the gate, while 
Ruskin’s could only sit at home and arrange things, ‘ entering into no 
contest.’ But these theories are too vague and random to be of any 
value except as they throw light on the character of the theorist. 
Ruskin’s ideal of women was, of course, sentimental and impossible. 
What woman is there in fhe world, be she never so old-fashioned, who 
enters into no contest? And may Heaven defend us from people, men 
or women, who spend their lives in ‘sweet ordering, arrangement, 
decision.’ Indeed, it is that sort of thing that makes a great many of 
the world’s worst fights, because, however ideal and womanly it may 
be, other people will not always stand being ‘sweetly ordered and 
arranged.’ Lady Lovat quotes Ruskin’s saying that women should 
rule and not fight, and one is tempted to think how strange it was that 
Ruskin did not seem to know that, everywhere and in every sphere, 
physical, mental and spiritual, it is the hardest fighters who, in the 
end, rule, and must rule. Because the hardest fighters are simply 
those who are most in touch with the Divine Force. 
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As a refutation of the claims of women to political life, Lady 
Lovat quotes a very romantic speech of Portia’s in the Merchant of 
Venice; but it is difficult to see that it has any bearing on the case, 
as even men have belittled themselves and called women their ‘ ladies 
and queens,’ and other extravagant things, om similar occasions, when 
they were in love (especially in plays), and the rhapsodies of these 
ecstatic moments cannot be seriously debated as a basis for legislation. 

In discussing the question of Women’s Suffrage, it is not with Ruskin’s 
Early Victorian ladies we have to deal, ‘women who enter into no 
contest,’ ‘ who are protected from all danger and temptation,’ ‘ whose 
great function is praise.’ Nor is it with the heroines of history or 
fiction. Portia would have been most certainly just as blatantly 
in love with Bassanio if she had been a plural voter or a member of 
the Council of Ten. The serious charge brought by Lady Lovat 
against modern women is that they are, like Shylock, insisting on 
their pound of flesh (the suffrage) and willing to pay a great price for 
it, the sacrifice of their present ideal position of influence and happi- 
ness, and especially their ‘ highest prerogative of educating children.’ 
Also, oddly enough, she points to the medical profession as one of the 
splendid privileges due to the old order, a profession that has been 
forced open within the last fifty years by the unremitting and much 
opposed efforts of Women’s Rights women. As to the Education 
question, Lady Lovat quotes Plato in support of the view that to 
draw out the Divine Image in a human being is a greater work than 
the making of a beautiful statue. This is no doubt true, but there are 
few who would venture to assert that a man or woman of genius, an 
artist or a thinker, could not be as useful an instrument to awaken the 
Divine Image in another person’s soul as an ordinary domestic person 
immersed in trivialities. Influence is no question of time. No women 
of any class really educate their children, they provide teachers 
for them or send them to school. Their own influence is confined for 
the most part to what they are and what they know—the real source 
of all power. If anyone wishes to have influence, let her not forget 
Maeterlinck’s fable about the man in the lighthouse, who gave away 
the oil in his lamp to the poor, and thus lost his power to save great 
ships from destruction. And it is one of the enduring happinesses of 
life that everything we learn and every strength we gain makes our 
lamp burn brighter and thus enables us to help other people. If women 
are going to be great educators they must not shut themselves out ‘rom 
any human activity, for all inventive and creative activity is not only 
' good for men, it is good in itself : in fact, it is the condition of full 
human development and right doing. The idea that one power crowds 
out another in the human mind is surely based on a very false con- 
ception of the working of the laws that make evolution by a gradual 
widening of mental outlook, and the receding of horizons before a 
determined effort of the will. Women'who wilfully detach themselves 
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from the energies and struggle and fight of the living world around 
them to pursue an ideal of the gracious seclusion of the family, and 
the sanctifying influence of passive existence, will too soon find that 
they have nothing to give their children, and that the young will go 
elsewhere for the generous inspirations of courage and heroic living. 
But nobody can escape the battle in the end. And nobody should. 

‘The garden and the cloister’ (quoted from John Morley by 
Lady Lovat) are no doubt necessary and delightful for us all, but so 
are ‘the dust and burning sun and shouting of the days of conflict ’ 
to every human being, man or woman, who believes in the high 
destinies of the human soul, but more éspecially to those who would 
be the means to awaken the Divine Image of heroism and power 
and hardly won wisdom in the soul of a child. 

Love, Lady Lovat says, is the special prerogative of woman. 
But there are no special prerogatives. The world as God made it 
is free to us all. It is useless to tell women that the active life is the 
special prerogative of men ; as useless as it would be to tell men that 
love is the special prerogative of women. These things are not so, 
simply because the Power that made the world did not make them so. 
In every contest since the beginning of history women have struggled 
and fought and suffered. In every great national movement, where 
those movements have come into the sphere of bloodshed and death, 
as in France, in Russia, in Italy, women have suffered and struggled 
and died in large numbers, and proved to the world a thousand times 
over by their deeds their possession of the heroic qualities of the 
active life. 

As to love, surely it is a universal principle not to be narrowed 
down to any one section of humanity. Those who do not believe 
in the special prerogatives of sex can comfort themselves with the 
comprehensiveness of the ancient conception ‘God is Love.’ Lady 
Lovat allows that ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law ’ ; love is ‘ the only, 
the eternal foundation of the training of our race to humanity.’ If 
these things are true, surely this Divine Principle, being her special 
prerogative, would prove nothing but the superiority of the spiritually 
enlightened woman’s soul over the darkened soul of man. But this is 
not so; the sun shines on the good and evil and on the just and the 
unjust, and the great vivifying and purifying forces are the birthright 
of every human soul, irrespective of all accidents or ‘ prerogatives of 
sex.’ ; 

Now as to the present happy position and influence of women 
which is said to be threatened by their approaching emancipation. 
Lady Lovat thinks that what she considers the present ideal relations 
of men and women, and especially the private influence of women over 
men, arein danger. By all means let us render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, but it is as well to remember that there are some 
things that are outside his jurisdiction. And our private relations 
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to one another are not settled by the House of Commons, but by the 
deep working laws of our own natures. Lady Lovat thinks that men 
should reverence women and keep them on pedestals far removed from 
the contests and difficulties that go to make up life. But women 
are human beings, and not meant to live on pedestals ; their place is 
in the midst of contest and difficulty, and there are some of us, men as 
well as women, who do not admire or revere or even tolerate the 
type of character produced by this St. Simon Stylites attitude towards 
life, in man or woman. Anyhow, the doubtful privilege of a column 
is only possible for the favoured few of a leisured class. The mass of 
the female population have no time to dream of the very brittle 
influence which they are supposed to hide under a veil of weakness. 
They are not posing on pedestals, they are struggling and fighting 
through their lives, trying to earn their livings honestly and hold their 
heads above water in that world where there is no pity nor help for 
those who go under. If I venture to doubt Lady Lovat’s generalisa- 
tions of the great influence of politics on private life, I am also very 
far from sharing her opinion of the powerlessness of political forces to 
work out their results in the nearly allied world of industry. These 
forces are not so helpless as politicians would have us believe. 

If Gladstone really thought that the ‘ terrible woes of this darkened 
world ’ could not be effectually dealt with by the State, why did he 
elect to spend his whole life as a statesman? Surely, in face of the 
many importunate problems that surround us, if he had really seen 
a more excellent way he would have taken it. _ Let us take courage. 
The Franchise is not a new and insidious method of overturning the 
lives and traditions and sentiments of the rich. It is not even a 
question of one political party against another. It is simply a means 
by which the mass of women in the professional and industrial worlds. 
can defend their interests and their right to work. Practically, 
working men do not, as Lady Lovat thinks, contest inch by inch 
the idea that piece-work rates should be the same for women as for 
men, because they do not like being undercut, and the sympathy of 
working men for the suffrage movement is very much on the grounds of 
the indirect influence of political status on wages. They realise in a 
way that the leisured classes cannot, that it is the present outcast 
position of working women that forces them to pull down the rate for 
everybody by accepting such very low pay. And, apart even from wages, 
never before in the history of this country have women had more need 
of political power to protect themselves against injurious legislation. 
At this moment over 100,000 women are being threatened by Parlia- 
ment with the abolition of their employment. We are told that 
a day will be given by the Government to the discussion of Clause 20 
of the Licensing Bill. It is by a sub-clause of this clause that the 
fate of these women will be decided. It seems that in a couple of hours’ 
talk by unrepresentative legislators they will be deprived of their 
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occupations, their incomes and their reputations, through no fault of 
their own, but simply because of their helpless unenfranchised position. 

The President of the Local Government Board says openly that one 
of the great remedies for unemployment is the enormous curtailing 
of the work of women. This ingenious method of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul has no doubt its charm for a Government that depends 
for its very existence on Paul’s votes, and has nothing to hope for or 
fear from Peter. Attempts are being constantly made to turn women 
out of their trades and livelihoods, whether it is the barmaids, the 
circus riders and acrobats, the pitbrow women, the married women of 
Lancashire (73,000), the married teachers, or the Cradley Heath- 
chainmakers. Sometimes these things are done quietly, as in the case 
of trades like printers or florists. Here a simple application of the 
Factory Acts is enough to turn the women out of work, as the minute 
regulation of hours is quite impossible where the manipulation of 
perishable flowers is concerned, or where work has to be done at 
night, as in the printing trade. 

The outlook is dark indeed for all working women, because the 
women’s labour market is already overcrowded, and every displacement 
of labour simply adds to the competition in the lesser skilled trades, 
and, by making the supply of workers so much greater than the demand, 
brings down the already low rate of wages for all concerned. The 
franchise is a crying need to guard the interests of those who have 
to take part in the industrial struggle. It is easy to laugh at unmarried 
women for being faddists, and married women for being influenced 
by their husbands, but whether they are faddists or weak-minded 
people, if they are workers, they have need of the protection of the 
franchise, for they will have to fight their way in the world. Men are 
not disfranchised because they are faddists or because their wives 
influence them unduly. And Lady Lovat herself insists strongly on 
the tremendous influence of women over their husbands. Indeed, if 
a free mind were to be a qualification for voting, one imagines the 
electorate of this country would be reduced by a considerable number. 
In considering the question of adult suffrage, Lady Lovat says there 
are more women than men in this country. At first sight it seems 
a very odd contention to an ordinary mind used to democratic 
theories, that because a section of the populace are in the majority, 
that is a reason why they should not be represented in Parliament. 
The idea that all women would band together and vote against all 
men is absurd and inconceivable. Even in the present struggle for the 
suffrage, which you would think has been made entirely a sex question, 
by the exclusion of a whole sex, men and women have not been driven 
into opposite camps. There are plenty of men on the women’s side, 
and doubtless many women who see no evil in the present state of 
things. The sentimental and speculative aspect of this subject has 
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had its full share of attention; but one would like to appeal to those ~ 


intellectual people to whom the franchise is naturally rather a matter 
for philosophic discussion than a vital need, as it is to the working 
classes, for the sake of theories and traditions, not to range themselves 
én the side of those forces that are making life so difficult and so 
squalid to millions of the poorest workers of this country. 

In the course of a speech made by Mrs. Humphry Ward in pro- 
posing the ‘ Anti-Suffrage ’ Manifesto and published in the August 
number of this Review, she added the weight of her testimony to Lady 
Lovat’s, and attacked the position of those who claim that the posses- 
sion of the franchise by women will result in industrial equality 
between the sexes—a very practical gain, as it will work itself out in 
adjustment of wages to natural ability and capacity irrespective of 
the present artificial sex handicap. Everybody who is interested in 
labour questions from the workers’ point of view, be they men or 
women, must wish for this result. Because infallibly and mechani- 
cally, by the same law through which women are underpaid, men are 
undercut, and the lamentations of trade unionists on the competition 
of what they call ‘ unfair ’ female labour are the commonplace of labour 
meetings and reports. Mrs. Ward indeed allows that women’s wages 
are generally lower than men’s, but, like Lady Lovat, she clings to the 
belief that political enfranchisement would be powerless to affect this 
economic evil, which is caused, according to her view, by five different 
reasons. 

(1) ‘ There are more women than men.’ While not disputing this 
statement as applied to generalities, it is impossible to deny that as 
far as the labour market is concerned truth lies in its exact opposite. 
There are far more men than womén competing. And this is because 
at present so large a proportion of women’s work is absorbed in the 
unpaid activities of married home life. People are apt to think that 
there are more women than men in industrial life because the com- 
petition for work is doubtless fiercer among women ; but it must not be 
forgotten that this added competition is easily accounted for by the 
fact that women’s labour is forced into a few restricted channels, 
because so many trades are artificially shut to them, while with men 
‘la carriére est ouverte aux talents "—the world of technical education 
and work is free to their competing abilities. 

(2) Mrs. Ward gives as one of the most important causes of women’s 
low wages the backwardness of the organisation of women’s labour. 
Now this is a confusion of cause and effect. Women’s labour is badly 
organised in those trades where they are doing little-skilled and low- 
paid work. The same rule applies to men. This is no sex question. 
Any trade union secretary will tell you that it is almost impossible 
to organise men in an unskilled trade. Where men or women are 
doing highly skilled work they are usually well organised into strong 
societies. But women’s societies are fewer and poorer than men’s, 
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because they are as yet excluded from the better and more highly- 
paid parts of most trades. And where they are well organised the 
trade unions arecrippled by their want of political status. It is not 
only the unskilled unorganised among women that do not get industrial 
justice. For instance, in every town in England the teachers employed 
in the elementary schools are paid by a fixed rate from the head 
master and the head mistress down to the pupil teachers, in which it 
is carefully calculated, that, training and qualifications and hours 
being equal, a man gets so much more for being a man and a woman 
so much less for being a woman. And yet there are 30,000 women in 
the National Union of Teachers. Mrs. Ward considers low wages 
among unskilled men to be a proof that wages are not influenced by 
political forces. Nobody denies that among men skilled labour is, 
roughly speaking, highly paid and unskilled labour poorly paid. But 
the work of the political forces is to be found in the different payment 
obtained for the same or equally skilled quality of work by men 
and women. If the average of agricultural labourers’ wages is low at 
present, it must be remembered that in 1872 8s. to 12s. a week was the 
amount given by their leader, Joseph Arch, as a fair estimate of their 
ordinary earnings. After their enfranchisement their trade union, 
with the uncertainty attending all such organisations, gradually 
ceased to exist. The unquestioned improvement of the minimum 
8s. to 15s. in the face of the industrial disaster like the collapse of the 
union can be traced to their improved political status. Just asso much 
of the amelioration of their social and industrial condition can be traced 
to the possession of what Joseph Arch called the ‘ political telephone 
of the vote’ and in the working of those political forces in which he had 
such faith. Indeed, nowadays there is growing to be little doubt 
among trade union men as to the value of votes in the industrial 
world, and to this slow-growing conviction is due the modern develop- 
ment of the labour representation movement. Experience teaches, 
and it is noteworthy that the trade unions that fifty years ago received 
all suggestions of political action with cries of ‘ No politics’ are now 
running their own special candidates for Parliament. 

(3) Mrs. Ward says that marriage and the expectation of marriage 
affect the industrial value of woman’s work unfavourably. There are 
two sides of this question. In trades and professions where women 
are stopped working on their marriage, and married women are not 
employed, such regulation no doubt takes the quality of stability 
from their work, and tends to the employment of very young girls, 
which is always a misfortune from an industrial point of view. But 
there are very few of these trades, and married women are specially 
useful members of trade unions (if their husbands are earning), as in 
times of industrial dispute they have something to fall back upon and 
this gives them independence and power. The same applies to their 
husbands, and many a man has been tided over times of struggle 
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or unemployment through the help of his wife’s earnings. Two 
incomes in a family lend security to the industrial position of its 
members. 

(4) ‘ There is far more competition for men’s labour’ is Mrs. Ward’s 
fourth reason for women’s low wages. This is rather a cryptic saying, 
as competition varies so much in different trades, and in cases where 
it is a real factor it will usually be found to be due to easily removed 
causes, such as either the debarring of women from technical training, 
or the old but fast dying tradition of women’s inferiority as workers 
or human beings—a tradition which made it, a few years ago, a distinct 
and marked descent in the social scale to employ a maid instead of a 
footman. So we come back again to the real root of all the economic 
mischief, the need of the mass of women for political life and energy 
to widen out this industrial outlook and strengthen their earning 
power. 

(5) ‘ Menarestronger than women.’ This is a generalisation elusive 

and hard to test, for to measure strength is indeed a difficult task. 
The bearing of this statement on the problem of women’s low piece- 
work rates is hard to understand, because the strength of the worker, 
though it may affect the amount of his or her output, could in no way 
affect the value of the work per piece, provided that it is up to the 
standard of excellence required. If the employer’s standard is not 
satisfied, the solution is easy ; the incompetent worker, man or woman, 
is dismissed to make room for a more competent one. But, apart from 
the industrial point of view, this question of relative strength, and 
especially of physical strength, is a very important one, for here we 
come to what I would venture with all respect to call the root error of 
the ‘ Anti-Suffragists.’ ‘The modern State,’ says Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
‘depends for its very existence on the physical force of men.’ Now 
you might say with equal obviousness, ‘the modern State depends for 
its very existence on the physical capacity of women.’ Without going 
so far as the Christian Scientists, who tell us that matter does not 
exist, surely such a material point of view is hard to maintain in face 
of the accumulated thought and energy and will that has built up 
the difference between our own imperfect civilisation and the rude 
and brutal life-customs of a savage tribe. 

Meanwhile we all know practically in our own lives that it is 
on our wills and our presence of mind, and not our fists, that we rely 
in any extremity. If it had not been so, the world might have been 
ruled by lions and tigers or even elephants. But the human will has 
conquered and rules over physical force, and the divine power of thought 
is the greatest power in the world. It is not even true that physical 
force, ruled and organised by will, controls our affairs. We do not 
choose our Prime Ministers and Governments because they know 
how to lead armies and win battles, and when our successful Generals 
come home from the war we may load them with honours and applause, 
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but we do not entrust to them the destinies of the nation. The days 
of Napoleon and Julius Ceasar and Alexander the Great have passed, 
and all who found their claims to rule on their superior physical 
force are building on the sand, and their claims must in the course of 
evolution crumble away into the same ruin, as the claims of the lion or 
the pack of wolves to terrorise the human race. We all know in our 
individual lives that will power is no respecter of sex ; women have the 
same capacity for strength as men; where they have not developed 
it as individuals or nations, they have been subjected through the 
hypnotism of fear and ignorance, and the penalties of such subjection 
are surely leading the way to a higher wisdom. It is wide of the mark 
to talk about the trained and specialised knowledge that men alone 
are able to get as a reason for women’s low wages. With equal truth it 
might have been said when women were not allowed to qualify as 
doctors that it was impossible for them to practise because men alone 
were able to get trained and specialised knowledge. Monopolies in tech- 
nical education are most certainly doomed, and even now this barrier is 
breaking down on all sides, and it will not be disputed that women are 
gaining trained and specialised knowledge and qualifications in many 
and various fields. In politics, Mrs. Ward says, ‘ women are debarred by 
their mere sex from that practical political experience which is at 
least always open to men.’ And she does not see the curious working 
of the law of reaction or compensation by which it happens that this 
very debarring and shutting out of women from politics has given 
them a practical experience almost unknown among men. Just as, 
in a nation, want of success in war means concentration of national 
energy on questions of Army Reform, so the long political struggle 
against fearful odds, though it may have developed a tendency to 
disorder and mafficking among the less sober, has also given unique 
opportunities for political experience, and developed political faculties 
among the working and organising part of the female population, facul- 
ties that cannot be crushed by physical force, for they are the stuff of 
which the political will to live is made, and as such they are a necessary 
part of the national life and carry in their very existence the complete 
assurance of their final victory. 

In answer to the claim that it is inexpedient that what Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward calls hygienic regulations should be imposed on the work 
of women, especially married women, without their own consent, 
she uses the curious argument that though the women concerned 
have no voice in the matter, other women who have neither worked 
in mills themselves nor been chosen by the workers to represent them 
have been consulted in the making of these laws. And here many of 
us would emphatically protest against the extraordinary theory that 
in political matters, while men must choose their own representatives, 
any woman can choose herself to represent all other women and no 
questions will be asked. The Anti-Suffrage Manifesto speaks of 
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‘ representative women ’ being brought into closer touch with Govern- 
ment departments. But, as far as Government is concerned, there are 
no representative women. There are no women with a mandate from 
their fellows to represent them in political matters. Whilst women 
have no votes they cannot have accredited political representatives. 
Labour questions are involved and difficult, and when factory laws 
are ignorantly and theoretically drafted, without due regard to the 
practical interests of some section of workers, it is no comfort to those 
workers to know that some ‘ distinguished ’ woman favoured among 
politicians has been consulted about their affairs. This sort of so- 
called representation is no safeguard to anybody ; if it were, men would 
never have felt the need for democratic institutions, and England 
might still be peaceably governed by irresponsible rulers who, by 
right of birth, consider themselves and one another fit to coerce the 
multitude for their good. Practically we recognise, as far as men are , 
concerned, that the only safety for the governed lies in the fact that 
their governors in some way depend on them, and are therefore sensitive 
not only to their needs but to their judgment. A politician must have 
the countenance and support of his constituents, and it is to his con- 
stituents that in the last resort he must make his appeal. Without 
constituents you cannot have representation. Under a fair system 
if a woman wanted to be representative of the aspirations of a female 
factory population she would have to be prepared to stand up for 
what they really wanted, not her theories of what they ought to want, 
unless of course she could convert them to her theories. But until 
women have votes it is impossible that they should get true and honest 
representation from other women, who, however wise and cultured 
and distinguished they may be, can only have any influence as long as 
their views please the men in power. One of the lesser evils attendant 
on the present voteless condition of women is the fact that there is no 
test for the working value of women politicians, no means of gauging 
their influence and claims to be representative of other women. The 
truth is, the power of the few women of the upper classes who by their 
position and social influence are able to keep in touch with legislation 
is no comfort at all to the mass of the working women, who want to 
be governed by people who are responsible to them, and to whom it 
will therefore come as a matter of course to consider their interests 
and consult their intelligence, and the fact that men will anxiously 
consult distinguished and philanthropic ladies does not touch the 
point at issue. Nor does the example of American institutions. The 
strange thing about America is that it is often quoted to us as an ideal 
country where public opinion has such a high standard that barmaids 
would not be tolerated, and anti-suffrage societies flourish. And most 
splendid of all, the highly cultured and advanced State of Oregon 
has just defeated a woman suffrage resolution by 10,000 votes. But 
when one comes to inquire into the actual political and moral con- 
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dition of American towns one begins to wonder whether anti-suffrage 
societies, barmen, and an enlightened masculine electorate are to 
be wholly congratulated on their political results, one hears bitter 
complaints of the public-houses as centres of political and moral 
corruption, and of the masses of ignorant and often alien voters 
whose vote and interest is for sale. The consumption of spirits per 
head is much larger in the United States than it isin England ; over and 
over again lurid flashes of light have been thrown on the social and 
economic condition of the great American cities, a condition which 
is usually attributed by Americans to the influx of ignorant emigrants 
and the enormous foreign and often very retrograde element that has 
thus been introduced into the electorate. It is inaccurate to assert 
that the American women-sufirage agitation has been defeated, because 
as yet it is only partially successful ; victory in four States may seem a 
very small thing, a little result for forty years’ work, and yet this is 
perhaps a short-sighted and impatient view. Some of us were tempted 
to envy the swift revolution by which the Finnish women gained 
complete political freedom. But it may well be that here in England 
what we lose in speed we gain in stability, and Englishwomen who 
are slowly working forward towards the greater life may comfort 
themselves with the thought that much of the work of a rapid revolu- 
tion may be undone by the inevitable reaction that dogs its steps, 
whilst the work of evolution, plodding steadily on through the storm 
of its own reactions, is founded on an everlasting basis of security. 


Eva Gort-Booru. 





A MINIMUM WAGE FOR HOME WORKERS 


THE problem of what are usually, but very vaguely and by no means 
always accurately, described as ‘ Sweated industries ’ is one which has 
forced itself upon the attention of several of the great European 
countries, and also of Australia and the United States of America. 
In almost all thickly populated districts, and especially where, as in 
old countries, women are at least as numerous as men, there are a 
large number of people who depend for their livelihood upon earnings 
which are pitiably small and often irregular and uncertain. 

Many attempts have been made to give a precise definition of the 
word ‘sweating.’ My own view is that the term should only be applied 
to the employment of people under conditions and at rates of 
payment which, in addition to being extremely low, deprive them of 
a fair and reasonable share of the price which the employer obtains for 
the articles which are produced. ‘Sweating’ appears to involve that 
an employer is obtaining an excessive and unfair profit by squeezing 
down to an altogether inadequate figure the payment which he makes 
for his work, or that an intermediary or middleman steps in between 
the original employer and the actual worker, and ‘ sweats’ the pay- 
ment which was really intended to be made for the work by retaining 
in his own hands a much larger proportion of the original payment 
than any service he may render can be said fairly to entitle him. If 
there be ‘ sweating,’ there must be a ‘sweater.’ To describe a man as 
a ‘sweater’ is to use a term of opprobrium. It implies that he is 
taking undue advantage of those whom he employs by paying them 
much less for the work they do, and the time they work, and also pro- 
bably providing them with far less satisfactory conditions under which 
they work, than the price or payment which he receives, or the terms 
and conditions under which the work could and should be done, render 
necessary. In a word, he ‘ grinds the face of the poor,’ takes advan- 
tage of their necessities and ignorance, and imposes upon them rates 
of payment and conditions of work which are extremely meagre and 
unsatisfactory, in order that he may obtain an exceptional profit. 
That is ‘ sweating ’ pure and simple, as I understand the term. Were 
this really the problem which had to be dealt with, were it even the 
chief part of it, its solution would be comparatively simple. But as 
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the Select Committee of which I had the honour of being Chairman, 
which was appointed by the House of Commons early last year to 
consider the conditions of labour in trades in which home work is 
prevalent, say in their Report which was issued as Parliament rose 
for the summer recess : 


If the term ‘sweating’ is understood to mean that the employer ‘ grinds 
the face of the poor’ by making an altogether inadequate payment for work 
upon which he obtains a large and quite disproportionate profit, your Committee 
are of opinion that, although there are cases of .this kind, sweating of this 
description is not the most important factor in the problem which they have 
had to consider. 


Only those who have little or no direct and personal practical 
business experience can doubt that it can only be in special and ex- 
ceptional cases and circumstances that the operation of the ordinary 
laws of business competition will fail to reduce the profits of manu- 
facturers, merchants, contractors, dealers, and shopkeepers to an 
average percentage, which experience has shown to be usual and reason- 
able, when all the conditions under which the business is carried on are 
taken into consideration. 

The real problem is the serious and sities fact that, as the 
Committee say : 


The earnings of a large number of people—mainly women who work in their 
homes—are so small as alone to be insufficient to sustain life in the most meagre 
manner, even when they toil hard for extremely long hours. The consequence 
is that, when those earnings are their sole source of income, the conditions under 
which they live are often not only crowded and insanitary, but altogether pitiable 
and distressing. 

The Committee refrained from expressing any opinion as to whether 
the evil is greater now, either actually or relatively to population, than 
it was when a House of Lords Committee reported on the subject in 
1890. No conclusive evidence on the point is available, and the 
testimony of individuals is for the most part of very little value. 
Few of them have had precisely the experience which would enable 
them to express a reliable opinion ; fewer still possess the very rare 
faculties of accurate observation and memory and unbiassed judgment 
which, in the absence of carefully recorded facts and statistics, are 
essential if anything like a trustworthy comparison is to be made 
between the conditions which prevailed twenty years ago and now. 
Those who are engaged in agitating for reform usually have the evils 
brought so frequently and prominently before them that they are apt 
to form an exaggerated view of their extent and prevalence, and to 
think that they are greater and wider spread than ever before, when 
the truth is they have only been more fully investigated and exposed, 
and consequently they bulk more largely in their eyes and in those of 
the public. When at the same time an energetic propaganda is being 
carried on by two such active bodies as the Tariff Reformers and the 
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Socialists, who have convinced themselves that what our country 
needs is a revolutionary change in our commercial system on the one 
hand and in the economic basis of the social fabric on the other, and 
who, consequently, are constantly unconsciously yielding to the 
temptation to seize and drag to the front and exaggerate anything 
and everything that will lend itself to the suggestion that the social 
and economic condition of the people is deplorably bad and is steadily 
growing worse, we need to be carefully on our guard against the blind- 
ing of our eyes to obvious facts, and the warping of our calmer 
judgment which may result from being compelled to listen to the 
constant jeremiads and the persistent pessimism of these modern 
Jeremiahs. My own impression, for what it may be worth, is that Miss 
Squire’s opinion that there has been a considerable improvement since 
Lord Dunraven’s Committee sat is well founded.' There are few 
people who are more capable observers and more competent to give an 
opinion on this subject than Miss Squire of the Home Office, and I am 
disposed to attach greater weight to her judgment and that of Miss 
Collet, of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, on points 
like this than to the testimony of others whose opportunities of obtain- 
ing accurate information are less extensive, or whose position and 
interests render them, unconsciously, less impartial observers. Be 
that as it may, it is certainly true that, to quote the words of the 
Report of our Committee, 

If ‘ sweating ’ is understood to mean that work is paid for at a rate which, in 
the conditions under which many of the workers do it, yields to them an income 
which is quite insufficient to enable an adult person to obtain anything like proper 
food, clothing, and house accommodation, there is no doubt that sweating does 


prevail extensively. . . . It still exists in such a degree as to call urgently for 
the interference of Parliament. 


The Report of our Committee sounds a note of warning on one or 
two points which should be clearly understood and always borne in 
mind. ll statements as to rates of payment, earnings and number 
of hours worked, should be received with great caution ; this is especially 
so when they are made by anyone but the actual worker. Even when 
the information is obtained direct from the worker, the possibilities" 
of misconception are great. The inquirer and the informant are apt 
to assume, often erroneously, that each understands precisely the 
meaning which the other attaches to phrases and terms which are 

1 It is worthy of note that, in spite of the greater extent to which, during the last 
twenty years, young women have become teachers, clerks, typists, nurses, etc., the 
census returns showed that a smaller proportion of females over ten years of age were 
employed in occupations, in England and Wales, in 1901 than in 1891. It was satis- 
factory that the decrease was between the ages of ten and fifteen, and from twenty-five 
upwards. Notwithstanding the fact (which is all to the good) that there were con- 
siderably fewer boys under fifteen and men over sixty-five employed in 1901 than in 
1891, there were, in proportion to population, more males over ten years of age 
employed in 1901 than in 1891. That was as it should be—more men and fewer 
women employed in occupations other than domestic duties, 
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used, and that both are perfectly clear as to the conditions and quali- 
fications which make all the difference between an accurate and an 
inaccurate understanding of the statement. Few of the workers 
who live and work in the pitiable and distressing conditions under 
which many of these people pass their lives can be expected to possess 
that faculty of clear, complete, and accurate statement which is rare 
among more favourably placed and better educated people. When 
the inquirers are extremely sympathetic and, possibly, emotional 
persons, whose hearts are very naturally wrung by the misery which 
they see around them, and they have had no practical business ex- 
perience of any kind whatever, nor any training in the art of getting 
at the bottom facts of problems which are often very different from 
those which appear on the surface, and when they approach the 
investigation from the point of view that employers are, as a rule, 
harsh, hard, grasping and unsympathetic, and that the people whose 
lot they are considering are almost invariably thoroughly competent 
and industrious, and well equipped for their work, and especially 
when this attitude of mind is accompanied by views regarding the 
economic basis of the social fabric which have led them to the con- 
clusion that society needs reconstructing on a new foundation, we 
have all the conditions that may be expected to produce statements, 
it may be, given with an appearance of great precision and detail, 
which are striking and sensational, but not always sufficiently accurate 
and complete to render them really informing and useful. 

There are one or two points to which our Report refers on which 
misunderstanding is very probable unless close inquiry be made and 
precise replies be obtained : 


The circumstances and earnings of home workers vary very considerably. 
Great caution is required in receiving statements as to rates of payment, net 
receipts, and number of hours worked. The evidence which your Committee have 
received has sometimes been conflicting. The price paid for doing part of the 
work required to produce an article or garment may be thought to be the pay- 
ment for the whole of the work, unless the various sub-divisions of it be under- 
stood, and it be clearly stated that only one of the processes is referred to. There 
is also often great uncertainty as to the number of hours worked per day in 
cases where the worker is a wife or daughter, who has her household and family 
to Jook after, and, in some cases, an invalid husband or father to attend to. A 
week’s earnings may or may not represent a full week’s work. In some cases 
it represents only such time as can be spared from other duties. In others 
it represents almost ceaseless toil during all the hours the workers are awake 
from Monday morning to Saturday night. 

Mere statements of the amount earned per week, even when it is added that 
long hours are worked, are not sufficient and conclusive. Sometimes the workers 
are old or crippled, or in feeble health, and quite incapable of reasonably rapid 
and efficient work. In other cases they are inexperienced, slow, and incom- 
petent. Many are, from one cause or another, industrial, physical, and social 
wrecks. If cases be investigated with the assistance of a relieving officer, a very 
different impression will be created than the one that will result from visiting 
those to whom any large employer of home workers will introduce an inquirer. 
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By one method the most exceptional, pitiable, and distressing cases, and, in- 
cidentally, usually the least capable, and less regularly and fully employed 
workers, will be discovered. By the other, the most reliable, satisfactory, 
efficient, and constantly employed will be met with. Neither group of cases will 
represent the average. The conditions and earnings of the great majority will 
be found to lie between the two. 

A great diversity in the rate of actual earnings per week will be found among 
persons who are receiving the same rate of pay per article or per process. Some 
are much quicker than others. There is a considerable difference in the extent 
to which workers have the most efficient tools and appliances. Sewing machines 
vary considerably in speed and time-saving fittings. Workers vary in the speed 
at which they can continuously drive them. The class of work also varies. 
Low-class work at low rates often gives larger earnings than better work at 
higher rates. Some articles or garments are, so to speak, ‘ blown together.’ 
Others of the same kind, but different quality, have to be carefully made and 
finished. That one rate is lower than another does not by any means necessarily 
prove that it is a less remunerative rate. 


There is another feature of this phase of the problem which must 
not be overlooked, as it goes to the root of much of the employment 
of home workers at rates which yield them miserable earnings. 
I cannot do better than again quote the Report of our Committee : 


A large proportion of home workers are engaged in the production of articles 
in competition with machinery, and the cost of making the articles by machinery 
fixes the rate which can be paid to them. Powerful sewing machines, with the 
latest improvements, specially adapted for each particular class of work, driven 
by steam power will turn out four times as much work, in an hour, as can be 
done by an ordinary treadle machine, and with far less physical strain upon the 
worker. If the same rate per article be paid to the two classes of workers, the 
home worker will be able to earn only one-fourth as much per hour as the factory 
worker. The weekly earnings of the home worker may be pitiably small, while 
those of the factory worker may be fairly good. In such cases, the trouble is not 
that the rate of pay is unduly low, but that the home worker is handicapped 
by her conditions and appliances. It is very largely a repetition of the old 
difficulty of the hand-loom weaver in his room at home competing with the power 
loom in the factory. Clearly, the rate of payment per article cannot be increased 
substantially beyond the price paid for doing the same work under superior 
conditions in the factory. Either the whole of the work must be done in well- 
equipped factories, or the earnings of home workers who make the same articles 
must remain much lower than those of factory workers. These remarks apply 
especially to the ready-made tailoring and the box-making trades. 

a 


The truth of this is obvious, but the question which naturally arises 
in connection with it is, How is it that the whole of this work is not 
done in factories? Why do people work at the same or similar rates 
under less favourable conditions ? This opens out the whole question 
as to who are these workers whose earnings are so miserably small, 
and why they accept such inadequate payment for the time they spend 
over the work. 

A large majority of those who work for exceedingly low earnings 
are women. Of those who so work at home the proportion who are 
women is so large that for practical purposes the position of the 
women home workers may be regarded as the problem with which we 
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have to grapple. The Report of our Committee explains who these 
women home workers are, and classifies them in three groups, thus : 


(1) Single women, widows, wives deserted by or separated from their husbands, 
and wives whose husbands are ill or unable to work. These are usually regular 
workers. They vary much in age, skill, and efficiency, in the class of the work 
they do, and the amount they are able to earn. 

(2) Wives who obtain work when their husbands are out of employment, 
They are more or less casual workers ; some of them have not had any real 
training, and are unskilled. They have to take such work as is available at the 
moment, on such terms as are offered to them. 

(3) Wives and daughters of men in regular employment, who wish to increase 
thefamily income. They usually select pleasant work, and do not ordinarily work 


very long hours. 


Some explanation why so much work of a certain class is done in 
the workers’ homes, and why there are so many women ready to under- 
take it although they receive very small payment for it, is given in 
the following extracts from our Report : 


Much of the work is sewing, and requires no or very little previous training 
and experience. It is consequently work to which almost any woman who is 
able to sew can turn at once, when the necessity of earning her livelihood is 
forced upon her, or employment in any other occupation to which she has been 


accustomed fails her. 
As the work can be done at home, it is desired by a large number of women, 


whose circumstances, household duties, feeble health, age, invalid husband, 
parents, or children, render it impossible or difficult for them to undertake 
regular work in factories. It is preferred by others who dislike domestic service 
or regular work for fixed hours under supervision in factories or workshops. 
It is also sought after by the daughters of men in work and their wives who have 
no family, or who have time on their hands, and desire to augment the family 
income by doing work in their spare time. 

As the payment for home work is necessarily at piece rates, those who are 
slow, owing to age, feeble health, inexperience, incompetence, or lack of power, 
energy, or disposition to work, and those who for any reason find it difficult 
to secure and retain employment elsewhere, find it more easy to obtain this 
kind of work than any other, and they drift into it and settle down to it as a 
method of earning a livelihood. 


There are also considerations which lead employers in some trades, 
and certain classes of employers in others, to prefer to employ home 
workers rather than provide factory accommodation with a regular 
staff of permanent hands. In some seasonal trades the employment 
of a number of additional hands as home workers while the rush is on 
enables the employer to avoid the cost of providing premises which 
would only be occupied a portion of the year. In this way, where the 
supply of the required home workers is abundant, as it mostly is, the 
employés have to bear more than their share of the consequences of 
uncertainty and irregularity in the trades in which they are engaged. 
In some trades the employment of home workers renders it possible 
for men of small capital to commence and carry on business as 
employers who would be unable to do so if they had to rent factories 
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and fit them up with machinery and plant. A third class of employers, 
which includes many of those in the two groups just referred to, 
consists of those who desire to avoid compliance with the requirements 
which Parliament imposes upon owners and occupiers of factories 
and workshops, and to escape the visits and supervision of the 
inspectors who are appointed to enforce them. 

A further factor in the problem is the abundance and elasticity 
of the supply of women home workers. The number of women who, 
while not absolutely compelled by pressing necessity to do so, are quite 
willing to earn a very welcome addition to the family income by doing 
work at home is so large that in those trades where the work is clean 
and inoffensive, and such technical skill as is necessary can easily be 
acquired, it may be said to be almost unlimited. In some parts of 
the country work of this kind is sent out from the towns to a large 
number of home workers in villages and hamlets many miles away. 
The poorest class of women home workers who depend upon their 
earnings from it for their livelihood are, owing to their poverty and 
their necessities and the fact that they work separately, a peculiarly 
helpless class. They are altogether unorganised, and, because the 
supply of such labour as theirs is abundant and very scattered, it has 
been found to be impossible hitherto for them to aet together to pro- 
mote common interests and secure better and uniform rates of pay- 
ment. The consequence is that they are powerless to resist the ten- 
dency to reduce rates which results from the competition of employers 
to undersell each other. The pressure which the smaller employers are 
under to reduce the rates of pay to their workers is very great because 
their lack of capital, and their consequent inability to buy their mate- 
rials on the best terms and occupy factories equipped with the most 
efficient plant, drives them to look for a reduction in their cost of pro- 
duction that will enable them to undersell the larger and more 
favourably circumstanced firms by reducing the rates of payment to 
those of their workpeople who are least able to resist the pressure. When 
one employer reduces the rates of payment made to his workpeople, 
and is thereby enabled to quote lower prices for his goods than his 
immediate competitors can, they in turn are compelled to seek further 
economies somewhere. Thus the process goes on until everything— 
profits, wages, quality—is, so to speak, ‘cut to the bone.’ With an 
abundant supply of exceptionally helpless and totally unorganised 
workers, it is inevitable, under present{conditions, that their rates of 
payment should be driven down to extremely low figures. 

When the task of suggesting practical remedies for this condition 
of things has to be faced, the difficulties of the situation are speedily 
realised, except by the most optimistic, happy-go-lucky, cocksure, 
pills-for-earthquake reformers of the human race and the body politic. 
The Select Committee of the House ofj Lords—Lord Dunraven’s 
Committee—to whose Report, made in 1890, reference has already been 
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made—collapsed, for all practical purposes, when it reached this 
stage of its work, the real object for which it was appointed. Its 
summary of the evidence which had been submitted to the Committee 
describing the then existing condition of things was admirable, but 
the recommendations which were based upon it were feeble. Briefly 
stated they were : 

(1) That al). workshops should be treated as factories for sanitary purposes. 

(2) That a list of all home workers should be kept by every occupier of a 


factory or workroom. 
(3) That all work places should be more thoroughly inspected. 
(4) That the provisions of the Truck Act should be more strictly enforced. 
(5) That girls should not be allowed to use heavy sledge hammers or make 


thick chains. 
(6) That the Government and other public bodies should take steps to 


prevent sweating ‘n connexion with contracts given out by them. 

(7) Sundry expressions of opinion in commendation of ‘ the extension of co- 
Operative societies,’ ‘ combination amongst the workers,’ ‘ technical education,’ 
and ‘ efforts now being made to encourage thrift, promote temperance, improve 
dwellings, and raise the:tone of living.’ 


There was extremely little definite and practical guidance for Par- 
liament in all this. It was good and sound so far as it went, but it 
went a very little way. The real crux of the problem is that consider- 
able quantities of articles are being produced in our midst under 
conditions and at rates of payment which barely enable, and in many 
instances are quite insufficient to enable, those who make them to 
sustain life even in the most meagre fashion, although they work for 
excessively long hours. The lime-washing of workshops, domestic 
and other, and the prevention of overcrowding in them, would not and 
has not altered the conditions in these respects of the homes of the 
home workers who work in their own rooms, where they do not employ 
anyone else, and which are consequently not technically ‘ domestic 
workshops.’ It is also useless to talk to these poor people about 
co-operative societies, combination among the workers, thrift and 
raising the tone of living. What they need is better payment for a 
day’s work. Given that, all the rest is possible through wise legisla- 
tion and combined and individual effort, ‘but without it they are 
helpless and hopeless. Consequently the problem to which we are 
driven back is, How can the earnings of these people be improved ? 

An instructive illustration of the way in which the efforts of 
Government Departments and other public bodies to secure the pay- 
ment of better rates to the workpeople in connexion with their con- 
tracts may be frustrated was given in evidence before our Committee. 
When these bodies embody in their contracts a condition that the 
workpeople shall be paid certain rates, some employers who secure 
the work make the payment of the rates specified a means of requiring 
the workpeople to do other work for other customers at less than the 
usual rates. That is to say, as a,condition of obtaining some of 
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the better-paid work the employé has to do a quantity of other work 
at exceptionally low rates. Thus his total earnings are no better or very 
very: little better than they would have been if the public work had 
not been paid for at better rates. Some public bodies require all 
the work on their contracts to be done in factories. Obviously that 
does’ not increase the earnings or in any way improve the position of 
the home workers. 

The prohibition of home work, by which is meant the prohibition 
of the employment of persons who, in the rooms in which they live, 
work at the production of articles for sale, is advocated by some. It 
is contended that it is the home workers who do not always depend 
on their earnings for their livelihood, who work irregularly or regularly 
to supplement the family income, and those who have to work at home 
and have to take such rates of payment as they can get because they 
are feeble, inefficient, or have children, or invalids, or aged persons to 
look after, who keep down the rates of payment, and render it possible 
for employers to get their work done without incurring the cost of 
renting factories and putting down plant and machinery, which would 
make the piece rates paid yield better earnings because the output of 
the workers with efficient appliances and steam power would be 
much greater. It is urged that so long as employment of workers at 
home is allowed, the number of wives and daughters, whose husbands 
and fathers are in employment, who will be willing to add to the 
family income, and of others who are incapable of, or unsuited for, 
or are unwilling to undertake regular and constant factory work, will 
be so great, and so capable of almost indefinite increase, that it will 
be impossible to drive all the work into properly equipped modern 
factories in which the articles can be most economically produced 
and much better earnings for the workers rendered possible. The 
advocates of prohibition say, and with great truth, that much of this 
home work represents the survival of an obsolete and antiquated 
system of production which is only kept in existence at the expense of a 
great amount of misery to a large number of people, and that it would 
be really kindness to the workers as a whole and in the long run to 
put an end to it. It was felt, however, by our Committee that this 
would be a very drastic step. There is a large amount of work done by 
women in their own homes which is not attended by any of the dis- 
tressing conditions which it is desired to abolish, and where the earnings 
are an extremely welcome addition to the family or personal income. 
In many rural districts in various parts of the United Kingdom a 
considerable amount of home work is done in spare time under con- 
ditions which are decidedly healthy. Its prohibition could only be 
justified under such grave public necessity as has certainly not yet 
been proved. 

A proposal has been made that it should be rendered illegal to 
give out work to be done at home unless the worker had obtained a 
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licence, the conditions of obtaining and retaining which would be that 
the premises in which the work was to be done were clean and whole- 
some, properly lighted and ventilated, and would not be overcrowded 
by the number of persons who would workinthem. What is the precise 
real object of this proposal is not very clear. On the face of it it 
appears to be calculated to accomplish either too much or too little. 
If the real object be, as seems probable, to abolish home work in 
the houses of the very poor, it is a very drastic step and this seems 
to be a clumsy way of doing it. If the step were a desirable one, it 
would be better to take it frankly by direct enactment. On the other 
hand, if the ostensible object be the real one and the aim is to secure 
better sanitary conditions in homes where work is done, the desired 
end can be accomplished in a simpler way and with far less incon- 
venience, loss, and anxiety to a class of people whose difficulties 
should not be increased unnecessarily. 

The Report of our Committee suggests a simple method by which 
a complete list of all home workers in each locality can easily be 
obtained at a minimum of trouble to all concerned, and it points out 
that : 

If the provision of Section 9 of the Public Health Act, 1875, with respect to 
factories and workshops which are not kept in a cleanly state, or are ill ventilated 
or over-crowded, were extended to rooms in which home work is done, much 
good would be done. If these provisions were accompanied by power being 
given to the Inspectors of the Local Authority and the Factory Inspector to 
inspect rooms in which home work is done, a great improvement in structural 
and domestic cleanliness would be brought about. 


But none of these suggestions grapple with the real difficulty— 
the smallness of the earnings. The most stringent regulations as to 
the issue of licences based on compliance with requirements as to 
cleanliness, ventilation, &c., might easily put a stop to home work for 
which the pay is by no means extremely poor, and permit it to con- 
tinue in numberless cases where a poor woman works for a miserable 
pittance in a spotlessly clean living room ; but there is no reason for 
thinking that they would increase the earnings of a single home worker. 

The proposal to which the most public attention has been directed 
is one for establishing Wages Boards in selected trades and giving 
them power to fix the’minimum rates that may be paid to workers 
in those trades. The payment of a lower rate than the one fixed to 
be a punishable offence. The boards would be composed of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workpeople in equal numbers, with an 
independent chairman. A Bill (the ‘Sweated Industries Bill’) 
embodying this proposal passed its second reading in the House of 
Commons this year, and was referred to the Select Committee from 
whose Report I have already quoted freely. 

The clause in the Bill which defines the ‘ manner of calculating 
the minimum rate of wages’ runs thus : 
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(1) The minimum rate of wages fixed by a Wages Board may be calculated 
either by time or by piece work, or so as to give an employer the option of paying 
either by time or by piece work, except that in case of work given out from a 
factory or workshop or other place to be done elsewhere it shall be calculated by 


piece work only. 
(2) The minimum rate of wages may be fixed for any kind or kinds of work 
in a trade, and may be different for different kinds of work and for different 


parts of the district, as the board think fit. 
(3) The minimum rate of wages may be fixed for any class or classes of 
persons employed in a trade, and may be different for different classes of persons 


employed, as the board think fit. 


The particular phase of the underpayment or insufficient earning 
question which has impressed itself most vividly on the public mind 
is that of the home workers, and especially the women home workers. 
There, undoubtedly, we have the problem in its most aggravated form. 
It is there also that the workers are the most helpless and the most 
difficult to organise—indeed, under present conditions, it is practically 
impossible to organise them effectively, or in any way to help them or 
place them in a position to help themselves. Theirs is the most pressing 
and urgent phase. Theirs is the case which the Select Committee was 
specifically appointed to consider, and it is with special reference to 
the circumstances and difficulties of their position that the practicability 
and probable success or otherwise of any suggested remedy must be 
investigated. The possibility and prospect of improving their lot 
and condition is the test to which proposals should be submitted. 
Would Wages Boards, as proposed in the Sweated Industries 
Bill, be a practicable and effective remedy for the evils with which 
they are designed to cope? Animportant feature of home work is that, 
necessarily, it is piece-work. Payment by time is obviously impossible 
when the work is done away from the premises of the employer 
and no check can be applied to any statement of the time alleged to 
have been worked. But fixing piece rates is very different from and 
much more complicated and difficult than fixing time rates. For 
piece-work, rates of payment would have to be fixed for every varia- 
tion of every process, of every size, of every design and pattern of 
every description and quality of every article. In some trades, 
especially where fashion is the dominating factor, these are not only 
almost innumerable but are constantly changing. A further serious 
practical difficulty is that an extremely important phase of the com- 
petition between employers in many trades is the incessant endeavour 
to produce new designs, shapes, and patterns, and get them into the 
hands of their customers before other makers have an opportunity 
of seeing them and imitating or rivalling them. Clearly, it would be 
impossible to require-these new ideas, designs, and patterns to be sub- 
mitted to a Wages Board on which competing employers and work- 
people in the employ of rival makers were sittings On the other 
hand, if the fixing of rates of payment for new,articles, designs, and 
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patterns were deferred until they had become known on the market, 
it would be found that in most trades an opening had been left in the 
Act through which a coach and four could easily be driven. When 
the time arrived for fixing the rate of payment it would frequently be 
found that if further new designs &c. were not already supplanting the 
previous“ones, some slight alterations and variations would be intro- 
duced which would make the pattern technically and legally, though 
not actually, a new one. 

When this phase of the subject is being considered it is essential 
to bear in mind that there is a great difference between an arbitrator 
or a board of conciliation fixing piece rates for a trade, in which both 
the employers and the workers are organised and have mutually 
agreed to the settlement of rates of payment, and a board dealing 
with unorganised trades and fixing rates which would have to be 
enforced in a court of law. In the one case evasion would not be 
tolerated. It would be a breach of honour and good faith, and would 
lead to an abandonment of a mode of settlement which both sides 
value and ‘desire to retain. In the other case those who desired to 
evade the decisions—to which possibly they had personally not been 
parties either directly or indirectly, and which they only felt bound 
to obey in their strict legal interpretation and because they were 
compelled to do so—would probably find it easy so to vary the size, 
quality, or pattern, by omitting or altering some trivial details, as to 
make it difficult to prove in court that the lower rate which was being 
paid was, in fact, a payment for precisely the article and work for 
which the Wages Board had fixed a higher rate. 

It was these considerations which induced me to suggest to our 
Committee, in the Draft Report which I prepared for their considera- 
tion and was unanimously adopted by them as the basis of their 
ultimate Report, that we should recommend that Wages Boards 
should be established for certain selected trades, and that the fixing 
of a minimum time rate of payment for the whole of the home workers 
in the trade in the district for which it acted should be;the foundation 
of the work of each board and be practically its first duty. 

In my opinion, this recommendation of a minimum time rate is 
fundamental. It is probable, if not indeed certain, that upon its 
adoption depends the success of the experiment of Wages Boards as 
applied to those home workers with whose lot our committee was 
mainly, and the legislature should, I think, primarily, be concerned. 
The conclusion seems to be unavoidable that unless there be, as a kind 
of solid bottom or foundation to the whole system, a clear and easily 
applied test of a minimum rate of payment below which no piece 
rates shall be allowed to fall, it: will be impossible in many trades to 
construct any scale or log of piece rates that will form a net so closely 
woven and so comprehensive as to prevent any number of devices and 
evasions slipping through its meshes. 
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It no doubt appears anomalous that the basis of the operations of _ - 
the Wages Boards should be a time rate of payment, when, as a matter 
of fact, the whole of the home workers, to whom alone it is at first 
proposed to apply the proposals of the Committee, are paid by piece 
rates, and none of them would ever be paid a time wage. What is 
intended is that the minimum time wage should be a kind of standard, 
measure and test. The proposal is that no piece rate should be 
allowed if it were less than would enable an average home worker 
working steadily at it for a specified time to earn at least the minimum 
time wage for that trade in that district. To pay a lower rate than that 
minimum would be an offence for which the employer paying it would 
be punishable. If a charge were made against any employer that 
some rate which he was paying was below the minimum, a court of 
summary jurisdiction would have to be satisfied that a worker of 
average skill and industry could not at that rate earn the equivalent 
of the minimum time rate. This, of course, would only be in those 
cases where the Wages Board had not already fixed a minimum piece 
rate for that particular article or process. Wages Boards would fix 
such piece rates as they deemed proper, subject to the condition that 
they must not be less than would enable an average worker to earn 
the minimum time wage. 

In this way—and, as it appears to me, in this way alone—can we 
satisfactorily avoid the great practical difficulty of fixing piece rates 
for every conceivable variation in size, pattern, quality, and class of 
every article, and also the serious trouble that would arise if new designs 
and articles had to be submitted to a board of rival makers and workers 
before they had been put upon the market. Piece rates would at 
once be fixed for everything which was of an ordinary size, pattern, 
or quality; and gradually very comprehensive logs of prices would 
be built up, while the minimum time rate would ensure that where 
piece rates had not been fixed by the board the actual rate paid 
should not yield an average worker less than the minimum time 
rate. 
It should not be necessary to point out that this proposal does not 
mean that it would be compulsory that the rate of payment should be 
such as would enable every individual home worker to earn the 
minimum time wage, still less does it mean that the worker should not 
be paid a higher rate. All that would be required would be that an 
average home worker should be able, at the particular piece rate, to 
earn not less than the minimum time wage. The slow, the infirm, 
the inefficient, and the aged would earn less, but that would be not 
because the rate of payment to them was lower but because their out- 
put was less. The fact that payment for home work is always at piece 
rates simplifies the problem by ensuring that, when once a piece rate 
for an article has been fixed, the earnings of the individual workers 
will be in proportion to their ability, power, and industry. It will not 
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prevent the employment of the feeble and the slow because they cannot 
earn the minimum time wage. They will be at liberty to earn what 
they can by working for not less than the minimum piece rate. 

The proposal that Parliament should fix a minimum rate of payment 
is a new departure in industrial legislation which is certain to be 
discussed in many quarters in a critical spirit. I doubt that any 
substantial objection based on principle can be maintained. As our 

,committee, which comprised representatives of almost all phases of 
political thought, unanimously adopted the following expression of 
opinion on this point, I venture to reproduce it : 


Upon the question of the general policy of Parliament fixing, or providing 
for the fixing, of a minimum rate of payment for work, below which it should 
be illegal to employ people, your Committee are of opinion that it is quite as legiti- 
mate to establish by legislation a minimum standard of remuneration as it is to 
establish such a standard of sanitation, cleanliness, ventilation, air space, and 
hours of work. If it be said that there may be industries which cannot be carried 
on if such a standard of payment be enforced, it may be replied that this was 
said when the enactment of many of the provisions of the Factory and other 
similar Acts was proposed, and public opinion supported Parliament in deciding 
that, if the prognostication were an accurate one, it would be better that any 
trade which could not exist if such a minimum of decent and humane conditions 
were insisted upon should cease. Parliament, with the full approval of the 
nation, has practically so decided again and again, when enactments have been 
passed forbidding the carrying on of specified industries, unless certain minimum 
conditions as to health, safety, and comfort are complied with. It is doubtful 
whether there is any more important condition of individual and general well- 
being than the possibility of obtaining an income sufficient to enable those 
who earn it to secure, at any rate, the necessaries of life. If a trade will not 
yield such an income to average industrious workers engaged in it, it is a parasite 
industry, and it is contrary to the general well-being that it should continue. 
Experience, however, teaches that the usual result of legislation of the nature 
referred to is not to kill the industry, but to reform it. Low-priced labour is 
a great obstacle to improvement. It discourages invention, and removes or 
prevents the growth of a great stimulus to progress and efficiency. The direct 
and early result of prohibiting unsatisfactory conditions in industrial life is 
almost invariably to direct the attention of the most competent minds in and 
about the trade to the production and introduction of such improvements in 
machinery, methods, and processes as will enable the industry to continue 
under greatly improved conditions, and be carried on with greater success than 
before. In our judgment there is no reason to doubt that similar beneficial 
results to all concerned—employers, workpeople, and the general public—to those 
which have followed the establishing of minimum conditions of other kinds in 
various departments of industrial life, would follow the establishing by law 
of minimum rates of payment for such classes of workers as experience has shown 
are unable to secure for themselves rates of payment for work which may reason- 
ably be regarded as even the lowest upon which an average worker can exist. 


Curiously enough, there are some people who fully accept the argu- 
ment of this paragraph, and warmly support the proposal that Wages 
Boards should be established to fix piece rates, and yet object to the 
proposal that those boards, and indeed anyone else, should fix a 
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minimum time rate. I confess that I have thus far entirely failed to 
understand their position, and I cannot help thinking that it is the 
phrase ‘ minimum wage ’ which, for some hitherto unexplained reason, 
has for them terrors which a minimum piece rate does not arouse. 
But in principle there is no difference between them as proposed by 
our Committee. 

A more practical objection is the suggestion that the law could not 
be carried out—that is to say, that it would not be possible to enforce 
a prescribed minimum rate of payment. Those who suggest that 
difficulty are almost always thinking of minimum piece rates only. I 
have already referred to some of the methods of evasion which are 
possible in connexion with piece rates, and have pointed out that the 
minimum time rate would supply the means of defeating most of those 
which are suggested. The only substantial means of evasion that 
would remain would be those where the collusion between the employer 
and the employed was so complete that either the under-payment was 
never discovered or challenged, or, when challenged, both parties to 
the evasion lied persistently, harmoniously, and successfully. All laws 
are liable to some evasion. In these cases the general body of workers 
would be strongly interested in preventing evasion by others, and would 
always be on their guard to expose and prevent it. Other employers 
would be in the same position. The risks of detection would be great, 
and the universal odium to which the convicted employer would be 
subjected would be so severe a punishment that my impression is 
that the evasions would not be numerous or formidable, and certainly 
not sufficiently so to counterbalance to any appreciable extent the 
benefits which the law would confer. 

The suggestion that some industries can only exist under the 
conditions of under-payment which now prevail, and that great dis- 
tress will be caused if they are destroyed, did not meet with the 
endorsement of our Committee. They supported the sounder opinion, 
that low payment and cheap production are often incompatible, that 
the one is certainly not necessarily the result of the other, and that 
‘competition must be met by increased efficiency, not by low wages.’ 
Some confidence must be placed in the common-sense of those of 
whom the Wages Boards will be composed. The employers and 
workers on them will be engaged in the trades with regard to which 
they will have to fix the rates of payment. They will be deeply 
interested in avoiding doing anything that would kill or seriously 
curtail the industries by which they live. Should they make a mis- 
take they will speedily feel the effects of it, and it will be in their 
power to rectify it. 

An important feature of the Report of our Committee is that 
‘in view of the fact that this proposal represents a very considerable 
new departure in industrial legislation, and fully realising the many 
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difficulties that surround it,’ we recommend that Parliament should 
proceed tentatively and apply the experiment to home workers in 
a limited number of trades. Those suggested are tailoring, the making 
of shirts, underclothing and baby-linen, and the finishing processes 
of machine-made lace, and it is recommended that power be given to 
the Home Secretary, on application and inquiry being made, to direct 
that a Wages Board be established for home workers in those or any 
other trades in any district. 

My Draft Report suggested that the experiment should be limited 
to women home workers, as their case is the most difficult and urgent, 
and they are individually and collectively the least able to help them- 
selves, and consequently most need the assistance of legislation. The 
general opinion of the Committee, however, was that it was undesirable 
to make any difference in the law as regards the sex of workers. As 
a matter of fact, the overwhelming majority of the home workers 
whose earnings and conditions of labour are such as are intended to 
be brought within the scope of the operations of the proposed Wages 
Boards are women. The number of men home workers whose rates 
of payment would be expected to be determined by these boards are. 
extremely few. 

A more important point which had to be considered was whether 
the boards should fix the minimum rates of payment for all the 
workers in the trades for which they were established—that is, for 
workers in factories and workshops as well as for home workers. 
It was decided to recommend the limitation of their operations to 
home workers. My reasons for supporting that view were: For the 
most part the case of home workers is a special and distinct one, and 
should be considered and dealt with separately. The conditions under 
which employés work in factories with machinery plant and steam 
power are entirely different from those under which home workers 
earn their livelihood. Reference has already been made to the fact 
that modern machinery driven by steam power will do far more work 
in @ given time than hand machines, and infinitely more than can be 
done without any machine. A thoroughly up-to-date sewing-machine 
will do from four to six times as much work in an hour as an ordinary 
treadle machine. The superiority in output of the most modern 
machines for making button-holes and doing other special work is 
even greater. Consequently the earning power of the two classes of 
workers, if the rate of payment per article or process be the same, is 
enormously different. In factories and workshops it is usual for the 
employer to provide many such incidentals as thread, needles, paste, 
glue, string, brushes, which the home workers have to provide for them- 
selves. The employer of the home worker saves much in the way of 
rent, rates, taxes, lighting and heating of premises, and interest on 
capital sunk in machinery and plant. The home worker loses much 
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time in waiting at the warehouse for the work to be given out and taken 
in. Clearly it would not be reasonable and satisfactory for a board the 
representatives of the employés on which were entirely or chiefly 
factory workers to fix the rates of payment for home workers or vice 
versa. The interests of the factory workers and of the home workers 
would often be more or less antagonistic. The home workers would 
feel that the more the work was done in factories or workshops the 
less there would be for them to do at home, and the factory workers 
would have the same feeling with regard to work done by home 
workers. It would be inevitable that the representatives on the 
boards of the class of workers who had secured their election would 
endeavour so to frame the determinations that they would benefit 
their section of the workers, probably to the neglect, possibly to the 
injury, of the others, by so fixing the rates as to drive the work in 
their own direction. 

One of the difficulties of the home work problem is that the people 
are so helpless, and entirely without organisation. It will not be easy 
to get them to meet or act together, or to secure the election or selection 
by them of suitable representatives for the boards. The factory hands 
work together, have much more leisure, and are far more capable 
of organisation and united action. There cannot be any doubt that 
in most cases where factory and home workers had to elect the repre- 
sentatives of the workers for the Wages Board, the factory workers 
would dominate the situation and the board would be a factory 
workers’ as distinguished from a home workers’ board. That is 
very undesirable. What is wanted is that attention should first be 
directed to the home workers’ section of the problem. It3is the most 
urgent, difficult, and distressing phase, and the boards”’should;con- 
centrate on it. The representatives of the workers on them should 
distinctly and unmistakably be representatives of the home workers. 
The inclusion of factory workers would defeat that, divert attention, 
and probably cause the failure of the experiment by rendering it in- 
effective or abortive as an effort to improve the condition and position 
of the home worker. The inclusion of factory and workshop workers 
will doubtless follow in due time, but I think that success at first will 
depend very much on limiting the operations of the boards to home 
work, and thus compelling them to concentrate upon and grapple with 
the problems which it presents. When that has been done, and the 
home workers have been more or less organised and taught by ex- 
perience to look after their interests on the boards, it will probably 
be possible and desirable to extend the sphere of the operations of 
those bodies to all the workers in the trades for which they act. 

It is, of course, impossible to say exactly how much Wages Boards 
would be able to accomplish. One thing they could do—and it would 
be a substantial gain—would be to level up the rates of payment to 
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those paid by the best employers in the trades for which they acted. 
There are very few employers who would not be glad to have this done. 
The fixing of a minimum rate of payment and conditions below which 
neither they nor their competitors should be allowed to go would 
eliminate one very disagreeable and unsatisfactory form of competi- 
tion. It cannot be done by mutual agreement. The force of law 


behind it is necessary to render it effective. 
THos. P. WarrraKER. 
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